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AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, BY SIDNEY LANIER. 





; A KIND war-wave dashed thee and me together, 
So have we drifted to the Shore of Peace— 
‘A wintry shore, attained in wintry weather! 
Must here our loving cease ? 


Ah, was not ancient Love born of the ocean ? 

“And is not this our love a tempest child 

That rose above the seething war’s commotion 
And blessed it as she smiled ? 


The buffets of this storm I have  foegtven 

And all its drunken rude barbarity; 

Ay, I have begged a blessing on’t fromgHeaven 
Because it brought me thee! 


My soul doth utterly refuse to render 

Back to the waters of forgetfulness 

This sister-love of thine that grew more tender 
The greater my distress, 


Ob, shall our wave-born love by waves be swallowed, 
And foam to foam as dust to dust return? 
Not so; I never cease to hold it hallowed, 

Nor cease for thee to yearn. 


Never cease we, while on this side we wander, 

To go, like children, singing hand in hand, 

Until our Father smiles and calls us Yonder 
Into the Home-like Land! 
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SYMPATHY. 


BY JOHN B. TABB, 











Lo! of gladness or regret 
Teardrops in the violet 
Weeping till hez leaves are wet, 
Dewdrops in mine eyes beget! 


Mirrored in each lucid sphere, 

Highest heaven to earth is near; 

Closer sympathies are here. 

’Twixt the dewdrop and the tear. 
St. CaarLes COLLEGE, ELLIcoTT City, MD. 
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RECENT FACTS ABOUT PROFIT-SHARING. 


BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL. 








THe American Association for the Promotion of 
Profit-Sharing held its second annual meeting not long 
ago in the office of Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, in New York 
City. Altho the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States 
Commissioner of Labor, is the president of the Assoc.a- 
tion, and the list of members includes such men as Gen. 
Francis A, Walker, of the Institute of Technology, 
Boston; President Andrews, of Brown University ; 
President Schurman, of Cornell University ; Eiward 
Everett Hale ; Prof. Henry C. Adams, of Ann Arbor; 
Professor Farnam, of Yale; Prof. E,W. Bemis, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and a number of prominent business 
men, the meeting of the Association was not reported 
conspicuously, if at all, in any New York paper. There 
has since appeared no account of the meeting except in 
Employer and Employed, the small and modest quarter- 
ly of the Association, and that report was, no doubt by 
intention, almost entirely routine in character. 

Indeed, this modesty of the Association in seeking to 
avoid publicity is not a chance, but a purpose. The 
friends of profit-sharing believe that it is eminently a re- 
form, if such it can be called, which should be left to 
make its way by its merits. They do not believe in a 
policy of advertising, or in encouraging too extravagant 
anticipation of what it may accomplish. They know 
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that in some cases its chances of successful working 
have been seriously damaged, if not destroyed, by an 
undue publicity. For these reasons the secretary of the 
Association, Mr. Nicholas.Paine Gilman, who has ‘made 
the subject’ of profit-sharing a specialty and is an 
authority upon it, takes pains to keep the secret of many 
concerns practicing it, and only refers publicly to those 
which have passed the experimental stage, All this is 
in striking contrast with many other industrial reforms 
so loudly advocated these days. They claim so much for 
themselves, aud advertise their claims so extensively. 
The reverse of this in the case of profit-sharing cannot 
but commend it to many men of hard sense, who appre- 
ciate a modesty that does not believe in the discovery of 
cure-alls, and that bases its claims on results rather than 
on theories, 

The practical nature of the reports submitted, espe- 

cially as showing how profit-sharing stands the test of 
hard times, renders them both encouraging and valuable. 
Mr. Alfred Dolge, the large manufacturer of felt goods, 
has been dividing profits with his employ és for twenty 
years back in the form of insurance and retiring pen- 
sions. He testified thatit is only within a few years 
that they have come to appreciate the value of it. In 
the fall the business depression compelled him to make a 
ten per cent. cut in the wages. He said that his em- 
ploy é3 accepted it without a complaint, because they had 
faith to believe that he would not reduce wages unless it 
was necessary. He testified that it was his experience 
that his system-of profit-sharing had resulted in making 
his employés more stable than is ordinarily the case, less 
inclined to leave his employ to seek work ia other fac- 
tories. 
_ Mr. Pomeroy, of Newark, N. J., the manufacturer of 
writing ink, stated that he had had no trouble with his 
employés, owing to the hard times, as some other manu- 
facturers, his neighbors, had had. He attributed the 
difference to the fact that for years he has been sharing 
the profits of his business with his employés. .- 

Mr. R. R. Bowker, the writer, testified that he had 
found profit-sharing work so well in certain branches of 
his electric enterprises that he intended to extend the 
system somewhat the coming year. 

The experience of the N. O. Nelson Manufacturing 
Company of St. Louis—the head of which, Mr. Nelson, is 
a vice president of the Association—was perhaps the 
most encouraging of all. This company manufactures 
plumbers’ supplies, and is concentrating its factories at 
Le Claire, Ill., where it has established a model village, 
including a club house for literary and lecture purposés, 
a system of aiding employ é3 to buy lots at a fixed price 
and build and own houses, a provident fund; and co- 
operative store run entirely by the men themselves, and 
other features to make life attractive as well as inde- 
pendent. The plan of profit-sharing followed by this 
company is commended by Mr. Nicholas Paine Gilman 
as ‘* coming nearest of any in America to the standards 
set by Leclaire,La Roche-Joubert, Boucicaut and Godin.” 
After six per cent. has been set aside as the commer- 
cial rate of interest on capital, and allowances have 
been made for the reserve and provident funds, the re- 
maining profits are apportioned in dividends, two per 
cent. on wages and one per cent. on capital. Last sum- 
mer the management asked the men to work a full day 
for three-quarters’ wages, on the condition that the one- 
quarter wages should be paid back as soon as the state 
of business permitted. This proposition was accepted by 
the men ‘ with cheers.” In October full wages were 
resumed again, and the inventory at the end of last year 
showed sufficient profits to repay the wages foregone, 
altho not enough profits to declare any wages’ dividend. 
This is the first time that a wages’ dividend has been 
passed since the company first tried profit-sharing in 
1886. The fact that the company did as well as it did, 
despite the hard times, is due, so Mr. Nelson testified, to 
the extra exertions of the management in pushing their 
goods into new territory, and to makiag easy terms of 
payment, to which last the willingness of the employés 
to forego part of their wages contributed largely. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that almost 
at the time the Association held its meeting press dis- 
patches announced that the Bourne mill at Fall River 
had declared its seventh semiannual profit-sharing divi- 
dend. ‘‘ One family,” says the dispatch, ‘ received $70 
as its share of the profits for six months. Other families 
received from $50 to $30. Individuals received from $10 
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to $8 each.” Mr. George A. Chace, the treasurer of the 
company, expressed himself as satisfied with the results 
so far, and announced a continuance of the policy, so 
the dispatch added. Mr. Chace is a member of the As- 
sociation, and his guarded statement is typical of its 
policy to go slowly and surely. 

It may not be out of place to add here some recent 
figures on the progress of profit-sharing, verified by Mr. 
Gilman. In France ten new cases cf adoption of the 
system were reported last year, bringing the total up to 
125. In Great Britain there are now about 80 profit- 
sharing firms, a gain of from five to ten for the year. 
This Great Britain list includes some large concerns, 
notably Clarke, Nickolls & Coombs, of London, confec- 
tionery manufacturers, with 1,000 employés, and Ha- 
zell, Watson & Viney, of London, printers, with 1,200 
employés. The English list would be longer if it in- 
cluded a number of firms which give their employés, in 
addition to wages, a bonus ‘not determined before- 
hand.” But the International Congress in Paris in 1889 
decided that technically defined ‘‘ determination in ad- 
vance” of the share of profitsfor the employés was 
essential to profit-sharing. This definition is not rigidly 
followed by the Association in this country, where, Mr. 
Gilman estimates, there are about one hundred concerns 
practicing profit-sharing—‘‘a moderate estimate,” he 
calls it, and about the same as his estimate of a year 
ago. The total of profit-sharing concerns the world over 
is about 300. 

Altho 100 profit-sharing concerns for the entire United 
States may seem but a handful, their variety is interest- 
ing and significant. It shows the adaptability of the 
profit-sharing principle to all sorts and conditions of 
business. Toillustrate this Mr. Gilman stated in a recent 
article that if a man started out to patronize only profit- 
sharing concerns, he could neveriheless supply a great 
majority of his wants, for from such concerns “‘ he could 
buy his flour, his butter and cheese, his soap, candles 
and tobacco; he could purchase cottons and woolens for 
cloth, or buy his clo:hing ready-made ; be could furnish 
his house with moldings, sashes and blinds, and with 
everything that it needs in the way of plumbing and 
brass or iron work; he could provide his family with 
shoes and slippers ; he could get all his printing done in 
the best manner ; he could take one of the best news- 
papers in the country and one of the leading magazines, 
and buy his books bearing the imprint of one of the most 
prominent publishing houses in the country; his door 
could be furnished with a Yalelock ; he could buy paper, 
stationery, ink, chemicals, drugs, oils, shovels, and 
groceries of all kinds ; he could patronize profit-sharing 
bankers, and probably he will soon be able to ride on a 
profit-sharing railroad.” 

WATERBURY, CONN. 
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COLLEGE LIFE AND RECENT CRITICISM. 





BY ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 





COLLEGE life has rarely been subjected to such caustic 
comment, and comment bas seldom had so much to jus- 
tify it, as during the past year. What is the cause of 
this? Is college life declining? Are our young men no 
longer safe within college walls? 

The truth is that college life is not growing worse, but 
better. We are passing through a transition stage, and 
public opinion, both in and out of college, has many of 
the specters which long have hauated college halls by 
the throat. College traditions, like all other traditions, 
especially when evil, die hard, and in passing flare up 
like a dying candle in a particularly offensive flame. 
Already discredited, they are looked on, even in college | 
as out of temper with the times. Therefore, falling into 
the hands of the few of least judgment, they become 
more objectionable than ever. 

I regard hazing, rushing and kidnapping as brutal and 
brutalizing, and, also, as anachronisms. They, and all 
offenses connected with the destruction of college 
property, are out of date, and I am confident that a great 
majority of the students are at one with mein this view. 
College boys suffer more than any one else from the in- 
discriminate assaults on college life in our periodicals. 
They are gentlemen and students, alive to their oppor- 
tunities, responsive to the efforts made by their instruct- 
ors to belp them forward, appreciative of the liberality 
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of wealthy men who adorn the colleges with splendid 
buildings and enlarge their usefulness with rich libraries, 
careful of the reputation of their alma mater, and in a 
great majority of cases consistent Christians. This type 
of college boys varies in numbers and aggressiveness, 
but it is in the ascendant in numbers in most colleges, 
and in influence in many. In theni lies the hope of col- 
lege progress and not in laws of college or of State. 

‘This is a self-conscious age, run mad after newspaper 
publicity. Many things which once grew on in seclusion 
only to be seen in public when growth was complete, 
are now examined with prying curiosity at every stage 
of development. Instead of ‘‘the studious cloisters 
pale,” we have the glare of every-day life in the college. 
Every event is chronicled in the daily press. The 
successful athlete is a public character with his portrait 
in the papers and magazines. Where once an occasional 
speaker, essayist or commencement honor man was 
made.a prig by too much attention, our boys graduate 
into professional athletes, conceri singers and actors 
from college ball nines, glee clubs and dramatic organi- 
zations. Each one attracts the notice of the press, and 
becomes a popular standard by which to judge the col- 
lege whence he came. Happily, they are only a few, but 
a very conspicuous few. 

The search light thrown upon college life has had both 
a good and a bad influence. It has brought college 
standards into harmony with the world around them ; 
made reckless natures cautious, stimulated slothf{ul na- 
tures, and driven ambitious and restless boys to seek ap- 
plause in foolish ways. But it has lessened the influence 
of the teacher, and put in his place the influence of the 
outside world. The last isa distinct loss, The influence 
of great teachers has been the soul of college life. In 
the period of growth it is everything to be in contact 
with noble minds and natures, who set a standard of 
life as well as of intellectual effort. The restless self- 
consciousness of to day makes this difficult to the-verge 
of impossibility. Keen sensibilities keyed to a high pitch 
of receptivity shun the slow process of drinking from 
single fountains, and seek the mingled waters of many 
sources. But this loss is partly offset by the gain in 
weightof public opinion. It isa curious fact that the 
publication of a novel in which an ingenious crime is de- 
scribed often leads to an attempt to repeat its details. 
So an evil influence is exerted by the published accounts 
of disorders in colleges. A certain element, always pres- 
ent in human society, uses such descriptions to prove 
that there is not less spirit in this college than in that, 
and the ambition to show college spirit is a fulcrum al- 
ways ready for thelever. The annual desire to perpetu- 
ate college traditions finds its greatest support in inter- 
collegiate competition. If hazing and bullying were 
abandoned to the more famous institutions, its eradica- 
tion would be hopeful. 

But is eradication hopeless? Insuch things there isan 
irreducible minimum. The act is protean in its changes. 
Hazing, rushes, cane sprees, kidnapping may disappear, 
but they will have younger sisters so long as human 
nature is human nature. We find the same spirit that 
makes a freshman’s life miserable in many walks of life. 
Many trades and business organizations have some form 
of it, and a foreigner goes through the same breaking in 
in nearly all countries. Not that I would excuse it for 
its universality; rather that I would urge unwearied 
wakefulness in fighting so universal an evil spirit. 

But how is it to be fought? In every way. State 
law is to be called on with greatcaution. The instinctof 
the college, like the instinct of the parent, recognizes the 
youth and immaturity of its boys. Itseeks tolead them 
in right paths, to raise them if they fall, to save them 
from their own indiscretions, and to make men of them. 
This attitude must not be lost sight of in the intense hos- 
tility which we feel for what is mean and brutal. Yet 
it must not be carried too far. The safety of many must 
not be sacrificed to the good of one. The college must 
not be left at the mercy of individuals. Nor, on theother 
hand, must the State stand at the college gates with laws 
so severe that the college will be tempted to protect 
offenders, There is a mean which will make college and 
State complementary to each other, and we must seek to 
co-ordinate them. But it will be a sad hour for any in- 
stitution when it shall feel itself ,obliged to ask the arm 
of the State to help it perform ‘its functions of govern- 
ment, or feel called on to defend its members from the 
execution of public law. 

But the solution of these problems is not to be sought 
in law but in public opinion. Not merely, or even 
chiefly in that of the outside world, but in college eenti- 
ment, A democracy owes its stability. to the support of 
the governed. A college’s success depends upon its 
students. Unconscious of their power, and to a great 
degree inarticulate, they form a corporate body, frank, 


courageous and loyal, whose ties are often invisible, and ~ 


because they are intangible they seem to many unreal 
and tenuous. But ideas are still potent, and ideals still 
govern where the strong arm fails. College men are to- 
day working and thinking on the problems of college 
life, and are steadily ameliorating its condition. The 
weakness of the student body is that its generatiors are 
so brief. If men remained iu college longer, advance 
would be more rapid. Each senior class takes up the 


- work of the last, but not where it left off. A loss of 


motion, as in a boat at the recovery, is surely felt, and 
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it is at this point, in the first term, that the strain is 
most felt. 

It is here that the responsibility of the faculty appears. 
There is a disposition to repudiate this responsibility and 
to disclaim any obligation but that of the teaching 
function. But the plea is ill-founded both historically 
and ethically. The test of the great teacher has always 
been in his capacity for influencing men’s thoughts, and 
through their thoughts their lives. The responsibility 
of a leader in anything is not separable into parts, but 
depends on the whole set of influences, moral, as well as 
mental, which he exerts. 

The silent influence of the teacher upon the morals and 
manners of students is now too much neglected. Yet 
college thought has always owed its high-water mark to 
this influence, and the educated public demands that it 
shall be steady and pure. Hence it demands to know 
when outrages to public morals occur and why they 
occur; and this demand is made of the college faculty. 
It must be answered in one of two ways. Either the 
faculty neglect their responsibility or the community 
has not risen to its responsibility. Insume college towns 
the faculty are neutralized by want of support from the 
community. This is specially true where the dormitory 
system does not exist. The community hails with de- 
light the coming ofacollege. It has an exaggerated idea 
of the zeal, enthusiasm and devotion to learning of col- 
lege boys. It thinks of them as spectacled and shy, as 
stoop-shouldered and low-voiced, as studious and pre- 
ternaturally pious. It finds them live boys. They 
prove noisy and ubiquitous, eager for sympathy and 
quick to respond to it, ill at ease with strangers and re- 
sentful of injuries, like all boys full of splendid possi- 
bilities—like all humanity prone to sin, and not yet 
schooled against gilded temptations. Alas! for our boys 
in strange towns where the ovly open doors lead to vice, 
and the only cordial welcome is one to sin! 

Where the dormitory system prevails the faculty re- 
sponsibility and opportunity is greatest. The college 
has a more vital unity. Aggravated disorder by a few 
unruly spirits is less possible in the face of the general 
anxiety of the students for the reputation of the college, 

and with growing responsibility there should be in- 
creased self-government, which should revolutionize 
college life. I have the utmost confidence that the boys 
are fitted to govern themselves wisely in most colleges, 
and only need a means of voicing their sentiment to 
make it felt. Under the old system a half dozen ora 
dozen boys would commit an act, and, by enforcing 
silence, out of class loyalty, bring the whole class or col- 
lege under condemnation, and eventually blind the eyes 
of their classmates to the iniquity of the offense com- 
mitted. Butif the boys themselves are required to pro- 
tect themselves, their class, and their beloved almu 
mater, from the bad conduct of a few, they will do it, 
and not by blind and futile punishments but by previ- 
sion and discouragements. No one can fail to see the 
bearing of sucha training on citizenship ina republic 
where public weal rests not on judge and prosecutor 
but on the grand jury. : 

An overhauling of the lumber room of college tradi- 
tions is needed, and public opinion should help on the 
work. The way for public opinion to help, moreover, 
is not so much by newspaper outcry as by personal work 
with the public’s own sons in college. I often note a 
change in sentiment among fathers and mothers on such 
subjects. Sons are among the best of teachers. A 
father who thinks hazing a public crime when he enters 
his son, thinks a year later that freshmen must be taught 
their place. Parents must help on reform. If they cor- 
dially did so the work would be greatly simplified. In 
this overhauling violent criticism of colleges generally is 
to be deprecated—most of all of college boys. The 
undergraduate body is very sensitive and conservative ; 
it stands by tradition, both good and bad, loyally ; it is 
generally animated by good motives, and errs from bad 
leadership or some sudden freak, of which it quickly re- 
pents. College students are not a miscellaneous lot of 
human atoms blown together by some sudden gust of 
fortune, but a picked lot of earnest, manly boys, who 
deserve encouragement in reaching the goal of their de- 
sires, a useful manhood. 

Easton, PENN. 
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GOOD OLD ENGLISH IN THE TENNESSEE 
MOUNTAINS. 


BY HANFORD A. EDSON, D.D. 








| AuQVELL-KNOWN naturalist, recently exploring ‘this 
region, was interested in our striped pig—wild nature’s 
reversion toward the original type. That tendency is 
otherwise discernible. These mountaineers are as little 
as possible like Saint Paul’s Athenians—a ‘‘new thing,” 
whether in thought or expression, having only the slight- 
est attraction for them. Harvard and Johns Hopkins 
may be coining strange terms in science, and possibly 
progressing toward the latest slang; but here even the 
young men and maidens prefer the inflections and 
phrases of the past. Elizabethan English dropped here 
by the first British settlers remains in the common 
speech just as Indian axes and arrowheads stay in the 
soil, It is plain who has been here. Every hour’s talk 
with the people is apt todisclose some classical turn of 
language, long obsolete elsewhere, but in these secluded 
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communities still current after ‘iat a hundred 


On January 6th our mountain nhaid surprised us with 
an uncommonly elaborate bill of fare. ‘‘Itis Old Christ- 
mas,” she said; ‘* you ought to have a good dinner.” 
The girl had never heard of Epiphany or Twelfth Night ; 
she had only inherited a reverence for the day which had 
been, in the calendar of her old-fashioned ancestors, our 
twenty-fifth of December. Against the change of the 
old style calendar, displacing the holy days, there was 
for a time a noisy protest in the mother country. The 
echo of that protest is still heard among these far-away 
mountains, It is believed thatat midnizht, as Old Christ- 
mas comes in, all the ‘“beastes” fall\on their knees. 
‘*My mother has seen them,” stoutly avérred one of the 
more intelligent women. The people maintain that the 
twelve days between Old and New Christinas ‘rule the 
year,” determining respectively the chajracter of the 
twelve coming months; as the ancient rmans held 
that ‘‘during the twelve nights reaching from the 
twenty-fifth of December to the sixth of January they 
could trace the personal movements and in\terferences on 
earth of their great deities.” 

‘*That’s whar the b’ar uses,” said a fangous hunter. 
‘* Them chickens uses ’round the house,” sales the 
cook. And so Fletcher : \ 

“I will give thee for thy food E 
No fish that useth in the mud.” : 
— Faithful Shepherdess,” ILI, 3, 


‘« My brother has a big scope o’ land on yon side o’ the > 


mounting,” said a Baptist preacher with a Scotch-Irish 
surname. According to Webster scope, with this mean- 
ing, is ‘‘obsolete.” The Century Dictionary quotes Sir 
J. Davies, ‘‘State’ of Ireland”: ‘‘The scopes of land 
granted to the first adventurers were too large.” 

** Soon,” as an adjective, is in constant use. ‘ We'll 
have a soon supper to-night.” ‘‘They’s goin’ to be a 
soon spring.” Thus, also, Sir Philip Sidney, ‘* Arcadia,” 
T: **The end of these wars for which they hope fora 
soon and prosperous issue”; and Shakespeare : 

“Make your soonest haste.” 
—‘* Antony and Cleopatra,” III, 4, 27. 

‘*Sbe’s a pied y cow,” said a boy who never read a 
book, and must have been wholly ignorant of Milton’s 

“ Meadows trim, with daisies pied ”; 
and Shakespeare’s 
* What a pied ninny’s this!” 
—* The Tempest,” III, 2. 

‘* He’s a natchel antic,” was the description of an odd 
‘*banjer picker.” This, too, is one of Shakespeare’s 

words. employed in precisely the same way , 
“ Fear not, my lord; we can contain ourselves 
Were he the veriest antic in the world.” 
— Taming of the Shrew,” Ind. I. 
Compare ‘‘ Richard the Second,” III, 2. 

Looking at the jaws of a wolf lately killed, one ob- 
served: “She was a main big un.” The civilized man 
would have been likely to prefer ‘‘ mighty big one.” 
But our mountaineer, tho he pever heard of Milton’s 
‘* main abyss,” has Milton’s good English notwithstand- 
ing. 

“« Afeard” is the almost universal substitute for afraid. 
There is good enough authority for it, as: 

“I care not for that, but that I am afeard.” 
—* Merry Wives of Windsor,” III, 4. 

A pretty but unscrupulous woman had dazzled the 
husbands of two or three neighbors. Of these affronted 
wives it was said that she “‘ cuckol’d” them, an expres- 
sion to be accounted for in so unlettered a region, only 
as aresiduum of ancestral vocabularies, 

Said an old chimney builder, looking out of the win- 
dow: ‘‘That’s west, I reckon. I live on yon coast.” 
The man had scarcely seen more water than plunges 
down a mountain “branch.” Why, then, did he say 
coast ? Did he use the word as it is in Exodus 10: 4? 
Or, rather, was he not speaking out of the lips of pro- 
genitors who knew the sea and lived by it? 

A boy, taking almost his first trip to a railroad station, 
was made comfortable at a separate table. ‘‘ Hit is 
because I’m a hireling,” he said afterward, in explana- 
tion. A better word he could not have found ; but to a 
modern trades-unionist would the expression have been 
at all possible? 

‘* The snake was jes’ about to quile.” In making quoil 
an obsolete spelling of coil, the Century and New Im- 
perial Dictionaries agree. Murray’s New English Diction- 
ary cites Captain Smith’s ‘‘ Seaman’sGrammar,” VII, 30 
(A.D. 1627): ‘* Quoile a cable is to lay it up ina round 
ring.” Other quotations show the same orthography 
early in the eighteenth century. But while authorities 
chronicle the two spellings—coil and quoil or quoile, 
they fail to note any diversity in the pronunciation. 
Quoil is to be pronounced koil. It is not more than 
probable, however, that the variation from the older 
orthography coil really originated in the kw initial 
sound, already given to the word in common speech ? 
In that case our guile would be an interesting remainder. 
The dialectal substitution of long i for oi, of course 
needs no explanation, having familiar analogies on 
every hand, as in bile, spile, rile, ile and the like. 

Buss, for kiss, is not without interest. Says old Her- 
rick 


* “Kissing and bussing differ both in this— 
We buss our wantons, but our wives we kiss.” 
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~ Au old word grown vulgar,” accordingly say s Worces- 
ter. ‘This word, so venerable for its antiquity and 
general use, has fallen into disrepute,” says Webster. 
In this locality, however, such degeneracy is not appar- 
ent. The word seems to be holding on as a clearly hon- 
est word. There is, also, a derivation in use as a syno- 
nym of sweetheart: ‘‘Ef you’d ben here you mout a 
found a bussy.” Murrzy’s New English Dictionary, 
with citations from Meredith, Browning and Tennyson, 
illustrates the present provincial use of buss in Erg- 


~ land, 


For the laundry work the women go to the creek, as 
Athenian women went, and go, to Callirhoe. They bat- 
tle the clothes with a battling-stick. Murray’s New 
English Dictionary describes battle as obsolete, quoting 
and old definition : ‘To battle clothes, excutere” (Lev- 
ius, ‘‘ Manip.,” p. 38, a.p. 1570). 

A few phrases may be quoted which, tho more original 
than classical, are not without an old-time flavor. ‘'They 
say I’m called brother again to-day”—when another 
baby arrived. ‘‘I seen the weddiners”—wedding party. 
‘““Why did you come?’ ‘Oh, jes’ to be a-comin’.” 
* She’s started hit too shaller”—of a girl’s singing 
pitched too high. ‘That left a gap down ”—of a clue 
toarobbery. ‘‘ People’s goin’ into church to-day like 
bees into a gum.” ‘Taree screeches anda right smart 
go-by ”—:hree times as faz as a man can call and a little 
further. ‘* You measure your miles with a coonhide, 
and the tail throwed in, every time.” 

CLOUDLAND, N, C. 
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THE GROWTH OF A NEW PARTY IN ENG- 
LAND. 








BY EDWARD PORRITT. 





IT now seems certain that there will be a general elec- 
tion in England before the end of the summer, and as the 
contest approaches the existence of a new factor in Eng- 
lish politics, kaown as the Independent Labor Party, is 
giving increasing concern to the Liberal leaders, How 
great this concern is may be judged from the fact that 
Lord Rosebery, in his recent speeches at Manchester and 
at the National Liberal Club reception in London, de- 
voted much of his attention to the new movement, which 
aims at building up an entirely independent party in 
Parliament. At Manchester, the Premier made an ap- 
peal to its leaders in behalf of the Liberal Party. It was 
appropriate, perhaps, that this appeal from the Premier 
should have been made at Manchester, and for two 
reasons. In the first place, Manchester is the center of 
the new movement. The movement has been established 
in many of the industrial districts of England, but it is 
at present strongest in Lancashire and in Yorkshire. It 
was at Manchester that the movement was reorganized 
on national lines, and it was also in Manchester and the 
neighboripg manufacturing towns on the eve of this 
reorganization, that the Independent Labor Party made 
itself manifest in the municipal elections. In the second 
place, it was in Manchester that the new Labor Party 
first came into conflict with the Liberal Party. At the 
coming General Election the Labor Party will come into 
conflict with the Liberals in a number of English constit- 
uencies ; but it was in Manchester that the first of these 
conflicts took place. 

So far, this conflict in Manchester has brought no 
direct gain to the Labor men. It has, however, already 
resulted in the discomfiture of the local Liberals, and in 
their being forced to abandon a constituency which, up 
to a month or two ago, they had good reason for believ- 
ing would fall into their hands at the approaching elec- 
tion. East Manchester, the constituency in question, is 
largely made up of working class residents. It has been 
held since 1886 by the Tories, but at each election the 
Tory majority has. been greatly diminished. The 
Liberals had a first.class local candidate in the person of 
Mr. C, P. Scott, the editor of the Manchester Guardian, 
and were counting on capturing the seat, when the In- 
dependent Labor Party announced their intention of 
nominating a candidate. This means that the seat will 
inevitably remain in the hands of the Tories, and so sure 
is Mr. Scott of this, that when the Labor Party selected 
their candidate and began their canvass, he at once with- 
drew, notwithstanding the claims he had established on 
the constituency by reason of the fact that he had fought 
the Liberal and Home Rule battle in it on three or four 
occasions since 1886. 

These may seem local electioneering details; but as 
they are details which repeat themselves in the numer- 
ous constituencies in which the new Labor movement is 
making itself felt, it is well to bear them in mind. They 
explain much of the uneasiness of the Liberals as to the 
adverse effects of the Independent Labor movement upon 
their chances of success at the election, especially in the 
constituencies in which Liberal seatsare assailed ; and as 
they apply to Manchester, they explain the significance 
of the serious attention which Lord Rosebery, in his 
speech in that city, gave to the new movement, 

The Independent Labor Party has little or no connec- 
tion with the fifteen or sixteen Labor Members who are 
now in the House of Commons. Mr. Keir Hardie is the 
only Member of Parliament actively associated with the 
new movement. As for the other Labor Members—for 
Mr. John Burns, and for the six or seven Members 
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elected and maintained by the unionist coal miners—the 
Independent Labor Party is disposed to read them out of 
the political Labor Party on the ground that they are 
Liberals and Radicals first, and Labor men afterward. 
What the Independents desire is the election of a group 
of Members, drawn from the working claszes, who shall 
be neither Liberal nor Tories ; but first and always Labor 
Members, acting apart from both parties. In short, the 
aim of the new party is to establish in the House of Cot- 
mons a group, no matter how small, which shall follow 
in almost every detail the policy and tactics adopted by 
the Irish Nationalists between 1872 and 1886. Like the 
Parnellites in those years, until the Independent Labor 
Party is strong enough to dictate terms to whatever Gov- 
ernment is forced to make concessions to it, its hand is 
to be against both the existing political parties, not only 
in Parliament, but in the constituencies as well, and in 
municipal as well as in national politics. 

It now counts for absolutely nothing with this new 
party that during the two years the Liberal Ministry has 
been in office, it has done more for Labor and more for 
the democracy than any Governmevt which ever pre- 
ceded it. When Lord Rosebery und his colleagues recall 
on the platform what the Liberal Party has accomplished 
in the cause of Labor since the autumn of 1892, and point 
out that only the Tory Party can derive any present ad- 
vantage from the new movement, Mr. Keir Hardie and 
those who are working with him, reply that Liberalism 
has been tried by the working classes, and has been 
found wanting ; that the working classes have had no 
lack of promises from the Liberals, but a lack of per- 
formance, and that it is now their intention to form a 
party that shal] put its promisesinto practice. This was 
Mr, Keir Hardie’s reply at Halifax to Lord Rosebery’s re- 
cent appeal at Manchester. It only reiterates what the 
Independent Labor men, in their press and on the plat- 
form, have been insisting concerning the par.y during 
the last eighteen months. 

One of the Labor politicians who is a candidate for 
Barrow, where his presence must inevitably result in the 
defeat of the Liberal candidate, explained the attitude of 
the new party toward the old parties with much frank- 
ness. He said: 

~““We are sometimes blamed for attacking the Liberals 
rather than the Tories. But itis no use throwing water 
ona drowned rat. We have always rec gnized in the Con- 
servative party the hereditary enemies of prozress and re- 
form ; but the reason that we devote most of our time to 
the exposure of Liberalism is that more of the working 
classes are attached to the Liberal than the Tory Party. 
Besides, Liberal measures have a superficial look of de- 
mocracy, whereas the real fact is there is very little differ- 
ence between the two parties. My firm impression is [he 
added] that if the Labor Party are ever to have any sub- 
stantial resultsin Parliament it will be by following out 
the lines laid down by Charles Stewart Parnell. We must 
try to minimize the majority of either political party in 
the House of Commons, and keep shaking our fists in the 
faces of both.” : 

The speaker from whose utterances these extracts are 
taken is only a Jieutenant in the Independent Labor 
Party. Messrs. Keir Hardie, Tom Mann and Ben Tillett 
are recognized leaders; but this speech contains a clear 
and comprehensive statement of the aims and policy of 
the new party. It may be usefully supplemented by a 
paragraph from one of the recent manifestoes of the 
party, which sets out the specific points on which the In- 
dependents are at issue with the Liberal Government. 
This manifesto reads : 


“* With cynical effrontery, this so-called democratic Gov - 
ernment has been in open league with the forces of capital- 
ism in attempting to crush Labor. The Liberal Party 
have dipped their hands in the blood of English workers. 
The questions of the unemployed, the growing exodus of 
rural laborers to large towns, the invention and improve- 
ment of labor-saving machinery, the pressure of foreign 
competition, the marvelous growth of joint stock compa- 
nies, trusts, syndicates and rings, and the accumulation 
of wealth in the hands of a small, non-productive propor- 
tion of the community, are problems to which Liberalism 
and Toryism alike are dumb. The workers must look to 
themselves alone for the solution. There are only three 
ways to get the social reforms for which the Independent 
Labor Party are fighting—by resort to physical force ; by 
applying for them to the Government as at present consti- 
tuted, and to public opinion as at present manufactured; 
and by the working class seizing political power.” 


The new party is now vigorously devoting itself to the 
last of these methods, As it ignores the claims of the 
Liberal Party as a whole, so also does it ignore the claims 
of its foremost members. It is now ranging itself in 
the constituencies ia readiness for the General Election, 
and among the Liberals whose Parlia‘nentary prospects 
are threatened by the presence of third candidates put 
forward by the Independent Labor Party are numerous 
Liberals who have steadily supported the Government in 


the advanced program which it has endeavored to carry — 


through Parliament, and in the reforms, all on demo- 
cratic lines, which have been made in the various ad- 
ministrative departments. Mr. John Morley’s seat at 
Newcastle is threatene 1 oa accouat of his hostility to the 
eight hours day movement a:d ihe uncompromising 
attitude which he has taken up from the first toward 
socialism. Mr. Morley encountered a similar opposition 
at the last General Election, when as yet the Independ- 
ent Labor movement was chiefly confined to Tyneside. 
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The opposition resulted in greatly reducing Mr. Morley’s 
majority, and in the defeat of his former Liberal col- 
league ; and it also involved Mr. Morley in a second con- 
test when he sought re-election after accepting the office 
of Chief Secretary for Ireland. It is hardly likely that 
the new Labor Party can make things worse for Mr. 
Morley than they were in 1892; they are not likely to 
bring about his defeat. But in other constituencies now 
represen‘ed by Liberals which are to be assailed by the 
Labor Party the results may be different. In many of 
these the Liberal majorities are but small, and the pres- 
ence of the Labor candidate may serve to draw away 
from the Liberals a sufficiently large number of votes to 
let in the Tory candidate. 

These three-cornered electoral fights invariably result 
to the advantage of the Tories. The Independent 
Labor leaders concede thir, and when remonstrated 
with for thus contributing to the success of the Tory 
Party, they retort that from theirpoint of view there is 
now little to choose between a Tory and a Liberal. Al- 
ready seventeen seats, which are either held by Liberals, 
or which the Liberals have good hopes of capturing, are 
thus assailed, and if funds are forthcoming to pay elec- 
tion. expenses, ten or twelve more will be added to the 
list. Nearly all these seats are in England, the only part 
of the United Kingdom in which the Liberals have any 
possibility at the General Election of bettering the pre- 
carious and wholly unsatisfactory position they now hcld 
in the House of Commons. 

The Independent Labor Party is socialistic in its aims, 
but it must not be confused with the Social Democratic 
Federation. This organization is also at work arranging 
three-cornered fights in a number of working-class con- 
stituencies. They are contesting among others the 
boroughs now represented by Mr. Labouchere and Mr. 
Philip Stanhope, two of the most advanced and active 
members of the Radical group in the House of Commons. 
It is not at all likely that Mr. Labouchere will be de- 
feated ; but as Northampton, like Ne vcastle, returns two 
meubers, he may have a Tory as his colleague in place 
of the Radical who now shares with him the representa- 
tion of the borough. Mr. Philip Ssanhope’s seat is less 
secure, It is the one held until fifteen months ago by 
the notorious Jabez Spencer Balfour. Radicalism was 
somewhat weakened in Buraley by the Balfour scandal, 
and now that there are three candidates for the seat, the 
likelihood is that it will easily pass into the possession of 
the Tories. 

For several reasons the coming election will be at once 
the most critical and the most exciting of any General 
Election of this century, and not least among the condi- 
tions which will add to its interest, is the action of these 
two political organizations, the Independent Labor Party 
and the Social Democratic Federation, in ramging them- 
selves in oppositioa to the Ministerial candidates. Be- 
tween them they will attack no fewer than thirty-five 
English seats. They mdy not secure more than two or 
three seats, but in every constituency in which one or 
otber of these irregulars puts forward a candidate, the 
chances of the Lib2rals diminish exceedingly ; for both 
the new parties draw their recruits almost exclusively 
from the working class electors, who hitherto have voted 
steadily with the Liberal Party. 

FARMINGTON, CONN. 
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A TOUR TO MATABELELAND. 





BY THE REV. JOSIAH TYLER.. 
MATABELELAND, the central part of British Zambes ia 
now under control of the ‘‘ Queen’s Chartered Company,” 
is becoming well known ; but few seemingly are aware 
of a tour in progress to the capital of that country. under 
the famous ‘* Thos. Cook & Sons.” The party were to 
leave London the fourteenth of last month (April), the 
round trip occupying five months, and costing £375. 
Places only are mentioned in the printed program. I 
will refer to a few objects which the party will see. 
Three days will be pleasantly spent in Cape Town, for 
that city has a splendid museum, large library, magnifi- 
cent Parliament buildings, and a massive dockyard, on 
which have been spent recently over ten millions of dol- 
lars. Time and weather permitting. the ascent of Table 
Mountain can be made, or. a carriage drive taken to the 
beautiful vineyards of Constantia. 

If to see and hear noted men is of more importarce, 
and Parliament is in session, the tourists may meet Sir 
Henry Locke, the able and popular governor of the Cape 
Colony, whose commission from Queen Victoria gives 
him control over British Bechuanaland, Basutu Country, 
and osher South African territories ; or, Sir Cecil Rhodes, 
prime minister of the Cape, manager of the British South 
African Company, the wealthiest and most ivfiuential 
man in the country. The impression made on strangers 
by this ‘‘ Empire builder,” as some call him, is said to be 
deep and abiding. If the South African States conclude, 
during his lifetime, to unite in one vast republic, which 
is not impossible, he will doubtless be its first President. 

To Kimberly, eight hundred miles from Cape Town, the 
travel is by rail, sleepers and dining cars attached. This 
is the metropolis of the ‘‘ diamond fields,” in which are 
multitudes from all countries, but chiefly Africans, hard 
at work digging in the deep mines and bringing to the 
surface diamondiferous earth, which is washed, the 
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precious stones then coming to view. Every evening 
laborers are closely examined, for it is not uncommon to 
conceal about their persons a valuable gem, or to swallow 
it, if they fear detection, ‘‘The value of diamonds pro- 
duced in Kimberly since 1870 is seventy million pounds 
sterling.” 

The model village of Kenilworth, built by Mr. Rhodes, 
with its gardens and pleasant walks, must be visited, and 
then on to Bloemfontein, capital of the Orange Free 
State 

For ninety miles locomotion is by ‘‘Cobb’s coaches,” 
as nearly like the New England coaches as possible, 
drawn by ten mules, the leaders being reached by the 
driver’s long whip. The journey is tedicus, as the coun- 
try is flat and not a tree visible. Innumerable ant heaps 
or mounds appear on all sides, four or five feet high, and 
they are worth examination. Their builders, tho called 
ants, entomologists say are not, properly speaking, ants 
at all, termites being their name ; and more industrious 
little creatures cannot be found on the globe. Their 
queen is a curiosity, with an appendix of long white 
pulpy matter as large as a man’s forefinger, and occupy- 
ing a cell or nest beautifully constructed, but only large 
enough for her royal persopage. Small termites go in 
and out ad libitum, but she never. There her queenship 
must remain, and Jay a million or more eggs, then die, 
when the colony, bee like, moves to another locality. 

Bloemfontein, tho an oasis in Africa, with a delightful 
and healthy climate, beautiful gardens, fine colleges and 
schools, is not a place for tourists to stop at a long time. 
Pretoria, capital of the South African Republic, a city 
4,000 feet above the sea, with a population of 12,000, 
claims inspection. Its massive and costly Government 
buildings will excite surprise as well as the people, and 
the marketplace, where, daily, nearly 200 Dutch wagons 
are seen, laden with wool, hides, butter, tallow, etc., to 
to be sold at auction. Is there a desire for an interview 
with the Boer President? This is easily effected by in- 
forming his Excellency, who will send an invitation— 
‘* Méet me at six o’clock to-morrow morning under the 
veranda of my house.” A hale, hearty Dutchman of 
sixty-seven years, unceremonious while chatting with 
visitors, smoking his pipe, his feet as high as his head or 
higher, is Paul Kruger, ‘‘Paul Oom” (Uncle Paul), as 
heis familiarly called. Coffee will be brought out, for 
this is a Dutch institution, older than the Republic. 
The chief magistrate has an annual salary of $40,000 and 
$1.500 extra for coffee. During the session of the Volks- 
raad, with its two houses, answering to our Senate and 
Congress, it issaid that the consumption of coffee by the 
lawmakers is so great that the above sum is hardly 
sufficient. Possibly Mrs. Kruger, mother of the Presi- 
dent’s sixteen children, will step out and help entertain 
the guests. 

The mst wonderful city in Africa is Johannesburg, 
thirty miles from Pretoria, with a population of 40,000 
Europeans. Churches, theaters, banks and a stock ex- 
change, comparing favorably with the costliest structures 
in New York City. And all sprung up as if my magic, 
within seven years! Gold is the cause of this, and 
down into the Witswaterand mine, the deepest and most 
lucrative in the world, the tourists must go and see with 
their own eyes, veins containing the precious metal. The 
reef is said to be 117 miles long, the richness of the ore 
being variable, but much of it yielding 20 dwt. of 
gold to the ton. Ponderous crushing mills or stampers, 
manufactured principally in New York City, are in use. 
The process of separating the metal from the ore is in- 
teresting, and so are many other things in this golden 
center, but, *‘on to Matabeleland!” is the order, travel 
now being by Dutch wagons, each drawn by fourteen or 
sixteen bullocks. As the weather is charming during 
May, June and July,the thermometer ranging from forty 
to sixty degrees, sleeping will be in tents, campstools 
and tables coming into requisition. Week after week of 
enjoyable picnicking is spent in a wild but picturesque 
country. Are there Nimrods in theparty? Let them go 
on ahead of the wagons, the earlier in the day the better, 
shoot elands or large antelopes, and supply their com- 
panions with fresh meat; but let them be careful lest 
they stray, get lost and die of starvation, if not falla 
prey to lions. The conductor will not fail to point out 
thespot where Matabele warriors so unwisely and dis- 
astrously attacked the English. 

Soil and vegetation show the territory to be rich in 
agricultural resources, and auriferous reefs indicate that 
it will soon become a valuable mining region. 

Buiuwayo is reached at last. Time must now betaken 
to rest, and note the changes taking place. Natives 
quietly settling on reservations marked out for them; 
missionaries prosecuting their work with encourage- 
ment; farms surveyed and sold; gold claims registered, 
everything betokening prosperity. All this where a few 
months ago Lobengula, a superstitious and despotic 
African chief, ruled his subjects with a rod of iron. 

Mashonaland is next and last on the program, the 
size of Scotland, and which, according to Mr. Rhodes, 
‘* opens up rich and varied potentialities of development.” 
Gold mines are numerous, some of which were worked 
by ancient Persians, according to Bent, the scientist, but 
by a mixed race, in which Bantu or Kaffir blood predom- 
inated, according to Selous, the hunter. The tourist 
will, if possible, visit the ruins at Zimbabwe, and solve 
the question each for himself, whether those ancient 
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miners worshiped the sun or Baal, and whether Rider 
Haggard’s ‘‘ Solomon’s Mines” are anything more than a 
myth. 

Up to this point South Africa has been found healthy. 
Now comes the “tug of war”: how to reach Port 
Beira, on the Eastern Coast, without exposure to malaria, 
is the question. The Pungwe Railroad is only seventy-five 
miles long, but the distance over two hundred, and the 
‘* Fly Country” intervenes, where oxen and horses cannot 
live. Traveling must now be by “‘shank’s mare,” natives 
errrying the luggage; baste is necessary, and the hot 
rays of the sun must be avoided. A steamer at Beira 
awaiting the party takes it down the Mozambique Chan- 
nel, stopping at various ports, and from Cape Town a 
larger boat will convey it to London. 

Am I chimerical in predicting that early in 1895 it will 
be as popular for Europeans to make the tour of South 
Africa as it is now that of America? 

St. JOHNSBURY, VT. 
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ALONG A TOWPATH. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 
DEAN OF THE WoMAN’S COLLEGE, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


To travel in any fashion witbin sight of a canal fills 
one with a sense of rest. Even the railroads that have 
thrust their companionship upon these slow travelers 
have not dispelled the air of placid content that broods 
over them, and the hurrying demons of modern loco- 
motion seem to pace more slowly in harness with these 
stolid, old-fashioned pioneers. “ 

But to the saunterer, or even the more vigorous pedes- 
trian, the towpath offers an ideal highway, where he 
may stroll at leisure, undisturbed by wheels or monopo- 
lizing steeds. 

The meadows stretch away in drowsy fashion, and the 
trees stand about with an expression of satisfied fullness, 
or lean reflectively over the water-soaked locks, through 
whose crevices thin streams perpetually ooze. Berries 
love to ripen in the unpruned hedges of elder, sumach, 
viburnum and briers ; wild grapes and clematis are mat- 
ted over the stone heaps ; mint and sweet-flag crowd into 
the moister hollows, and scarlet cardinal flowers thrust 
their heads among the soberer garments of bee balm and 
thoroughwort. Here and there one may find a seedling 
apple tree with small, gnarly fruit, a legacy from some 
dead and gone stroller, or a silk mulberry, recalling the 
days when, in the unused spare chamber of many a 
farmhouse, hideous worms were guests of honor, tended 
with shuddering devotion while they ate their voracious 
way toward maturity and the safe cocoon. In summer 
a tramp of a ruminating turn might lead almost an 
idyllic life aiong a canal. Why should we make so 
broad a distinction between a tramp and a pedestrian? 
What is the tramp but an itinerant philosopher who is 
content to see life from the outside? He belongs to the 
impressionist school, and if you object to his crude col- 
oring the most you can claim is that things do not look 
that way to you. He gets the best of the country with- 
out carrying any of its burdens. The poetic aspects of 
rural life are not marred for him by the necessity of 
meeting its more serious demands. He lies under a tree, 
with the scent of new-mown hay in his nostrils, and 
shifts his old hat to shut off some vagrant sunbeam, 
while the farmer toils and sweats in the field near by 
thinking only of the probable yield to the acre. The load 
of hay swaying along the uneven track, with the sun- 
browned men triumphant on its top, is a picturesque ob- 
ject; but the farmer thinks of mowing it away under 
shingles curling with the heat, hay-seed filling the suffo- 
cating air, and stray blades and straws grinding up and 
down his back. 

To the farmer, the garden with its well-kept beds of 
vegetables is associated with hard work and a perpetual 
fight with the enemies of plant life. At best he sees in 
the orderly rows of beets and carrots, the thrifty luxu- 
riance of the potatoes, and the spreading verdure of the 
squashes, a vision of ‘‘boiled dish.” The tramp may 
look at it with impartial admiration, as one looks at a 
picture he is himself incapable of producing, and has no 
thought of purchasing. 

Has not the introduction of machinery into farm labor 
done something to destroy the comradeship between the 
farmer and Nature, and the sense of dignity that came 
from it? Instead of bringing to the farm a higher yrade 
of intelligence by lightening its drudgery, hag it not 
made it possible to dispense with intelligence and carry 
on the work through laborers, trained only to certain 
mechanical operations? The abandoned farms that are 
slowly coming back into the hands of men who have 
learned that there are more valuable crops than those 
that figure in market reports, offer opportunity for the 
re-establishment of this partnership that elevated the 
farmer above a mere delver. 

A towpath has something of the charm of a lane. The 
lane is a loiterer also, going out into the fields on its own 
errands. You feel that it has secrets; it beckons you 
with the same air with which the playmate you liked 
best used to say : ‘*C’m on, le’s go somewhere.” 

Acroes half a continent I feel to-day the enticement of 
such an enchanted pathway leading between the stone 
walls of a New England farm to a tand of mystery 
known as ‘‘ over north.” 

The lower end of it widens into a sort of port of entry, 
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where the cows that came down from the pastures con- 
gregated at night to wait the opening of the gates that 
admitted them to the milking yard. 

A dozen apple trees stand about on the trampled sod ; 
some tall, sturdy bearers of winter fruit that counts but 
little in a child’s estimate of values—a Golden Sweet that 
drops its greenish-yellow globes generously, and a Provi- 
dent Sweet, its slender limbs bending under the weight 
of small, red-striped apples, white-fleshed, tender and 
luscious. Then a little green hollow filled with spear- 
mint, where a thread of water creeps under the wall 
from a bit of meadow and crosses the lane to disappear 
on the other side. A wild cherry tree offers its pretty, 
acrid berries to the birds, and a frcst-grape that has 


clambered upon the wall catches at the lower branches, ~ 


and swings itself higher with every season. As one gets 
further on shrubs did bushes of all sorts crowd along the 
stone walls that give the lane its individuality, and re- 
deem it from the prosaic fields on either side—thorn- 
apple, sumac, alder, sassafras, dogwood and shad blow, 
roped together by rampant vines, while, along t!e top 
of the wall, poison ivy with the latent vitality of evil 
things, survives its yearly annihilation, and throws up a 
vigorous growth from some neglected fiber. Pass under 
the bars at the upper end into the wide pastures skirted 
by the mill stream, and you do not feel that you have left 
the lane behind, but taken it with you. Rocks, cush- 
ioned with greenish-gray moss, like petrified seafoam, 
lie scattered about. Somewhere in the fringe of stiff 
brakes around their edges is sure to bea ground- 
bird’s nest, and I have seen the eggs of the night hawk 
lying without pretense of concealment on the sun-baked 
top. Nearer the brook wintergreen and ground pine.and 
lycopedium grow, and chestnut and beech trees drop 
their glossy treasures into the water in the deepest 
places, as if with set purpose to be tantalizing. When 
the pastures are burned brown there is always sweet 
grass between the tussocks, and the cows soon find their 
way to this feeding ground, and so on to the woods be- 
yond. A cow is a sordid animal, and seems wholly 
devoted to the business of getting a living. She eats 
steadily all day, and most of the night, as a residence in 
rural neighborhoods where cows are decorated with bells 
enables me to testify. Her ideas are always deiated or 
befogged. She has a passion for taking a siesta in the 
middle of the road, and will lie placidly chewing her 
cud until a vehicle is close upon her, and then rise in her 
peculiar back-handed fashion, to the consternation of 
horse and driver. Or, if she is browsing by the track, 
a senseless desire to cross to the other side rises to her 
slow brain the moment it is impossible to do so with 
safety. There is a personality about a horse; he identi- 
fies himself with his owner, and shows pride in his 
achievements and a certain interert in what is going on 
in the world. He evidently gossips with his fellows, 
and has a soul above mere feeding. Yet the cow and 
not the horse isthe symbol of rural abundance, and 
placid, comfortable motherhood. Association with 
childhood and lands flowing with milk and honey, ex- 
alts and embalms her, and no rural landscape seems 
complete without her presence. 

It is curious to note the fearlessness of birds among 
aherd of cows. Apparently a cow is a more dangerous 
animal than a woman—she certainly has twice as many 
feet ; yet the shyest birds will walk before feeding cows, 


picking up the grasshoppers and insects set in motion by" 


their progress and only turning aside to avoid being 
actually steppedon. And the grasshoppers themselves, 
and all the multitude of slender-limbed, gauzy-winged 
gymnasts that swarm and spring and scurry through the 
grasses, how do they escape all these clumsy, trampling 
feet? One would expect to find the pasture strewn with 
the maimed like a battlefield ; but every defenseless mite 
has borne off his delicate members intact. It gives one 
an inkling of a sort of tacit understanding between Na- 
ture and her humbler children from which mankind has 
been ruled out since the days of Eden ;. since the days, at 
least, when man began in good earnest to exercise do- 
minion. 

One would like to know how this great, leisurely, con- 
fident Nature looks upon the expeditions that are set on 
foot to invade and conquer her. What, for instance, 
does she think of the scheme for tunneling under her 
glorious cataract and making the weight of its splendor 
set in motion the puny contrivances by which we mortals 
assay to turn an honest penny—or it may be, a dishonest 
one—we are not oversensitive, so it passes challenge and 
brings its equivalent in common barter. The falls, they 
tell us for our comfort, are not to lose materially in 
beauty and picturesqueness, as if beauty made to grind 
in the mills could ever be the same thing as beauty that 
is its own excuse for being—beauty that without poising 
for the magnificent leap, hurls herself fearless, exulting, 
triumphant into the depths below, to slip with mocking 
laughter through the tossing arms that eternally seize 
but cannot hold her—will she be the same when you set 
a trap in the boiling deeps, and compel her white feet to 
land on a water wheel? Some of us remember St. 
Anthony in his savage majesty, before provident trade 
had constructed for him the garment painfully associated 
with another fall, ‘an apron.” No doubt the rock was 
crumbling, but who can say what picturesque effects in 
the way of a cafion Nature would have brought out in 
the next thousand years. At least we are glad for the 
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memory of that splendid vision of the untamed giant, 
shaking his amber locks and shouting down the rocky 
channel. Men are of more value than many cataracts, 
yet it is a yearly loss that we rob all other balances with 
so little regret to build up that of utility. 

Think what the State of New York will lose when the 
recently organized company enters upon its fifty years’ 
lease of the canals, and banishes from these peaceful 
water ways the canal boat with its familiar accessories. 
They must needs introduce a new style of craft. One 
cannot imagine the old-time canal boat, with its queer 
little cabins, its mildly flapping clotheslines that revel 
in a perpetual washing day, its dogs, and goats, and 
children, its women in blue sunbonnets, and its men 
with their atmosphere of tobacco smoke and impersonal 
profanity, rushing along in the grasp of electricity like 
the enchanted pirogue of the Canadian voyager. 

Something new and scientific will take its place, on 
which men will not live and cook dinners, but simply 
travel. Rows of people on settees will look at each other 
and compare watches as they are whisked through the 
water. They will only be intent upon getting some- 
where, and it will not matter to them that there are wild 
roses along the banks, or blackberries ripening in the 
tangles. The last highway of leisure will be opened to 
the march of progress, and the old-time traditions of the 
canal and the towpath take their place among the 
doubtful myths of a primitive civilization. 

Evanston, ILL. 
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OUR CHUM’S SISTER. 
BY GERALD STANLEY LEE. 





THERE is something very awe-inspiring to the average 
man about the name ‘College for Women.” Hecannot 
tell why. Perhaps he looks upon it somewhat as a capi- 
talist does upon a labor union—as a sort of combination 
againsthim. He gazes at the great buildings. They are 
forts against the masculine mind. 

Perhaps—unlike Thomas Hardy, be has found woman 
sufficiently complicated already, and wonders what the 
world is coming to if our sisters—and particularly our 
chums’ sisters, in addi‘ion to being unknowable them- 
selves are to know so much that we do not know. 

“The dear old girls,” he mourns, ‘‘ are gone. It is 
Woman now, with a dread capital W; and she talks 
about the centuries and yearns for the infinite, and the 
unoclassic can no more be associated with her than a 
dainty little human curl paper with the great statue of 
the Louvre dreaming, over her broken arm, of gods that 
never will be more. 

Love is an elective. Man is a graduate course ; zoology 
and a little psychology. She studies us with a book. She 
looks us up in the library. She classifies us. She 
writes novels about us. She writes them and even leaves 
us out—our chum’s sister! She dwells in amist of Plato 
and out of the darkness comes her voice like an oracle to 
our would-be loving spirits, deep with the unforgiven 
past and awful—with what she is going to do with usin 
the coming years. We stand on the great shore of her 
nature like a sea, skipping our wooing stones over her 
dreaming deeps only to let them sink in the unfathomed 
oblivion of her heart. 

Woman takes higher education very seriously. The 
graduates of Yale and Harvard are her little brothers. 
The glory of the old diploma is gone; and the day when 
the young B.A. can come home to the lassies of his na- 
tive village and choose his wife as if he were stooping 
down from college life to a bed of dumb, sweet violets, 
only to pluck the one he wanted and carry her off in the 
buttonhole of his superior nature—to matrimony and 
sewing—is no more. She meets him with a university 
in her eye; she hazes him with learning. She may be 
very charming, but there is an indefinable perfume of 
examinations about her. 

Fatal! our chum’s sister. 

If he walks with her in the woods she is botanical, and 
if they stand at the gate to look at the moon together 
she tells him all the stars he never knew. He cannot 
patronize her with a constellation, or hint dim vistas of 
masculine learning with a casual quotation from Sopho- 
cles, or swish his cane at a stem of golden-rod and woo 
her with its Litin name. Those days are gone. There 
is nothing left now but baseball and touchdowns and 
the college crew, and only then does the dear old listen- 
ing look of her grandmother come into her sweetly igno- 
rant eyes to thrill his manly heart with her questioning 
loveliness and—hisown wisdom. He talks on athletical- 
ly, glowingly. His words come softly back, dimpled 
and smiled at him. He describes a great home run—and 
worships the droop in her eyelids—and talks about the 
latest in curves, and almost wonders if he would dare 
kiss her —for not knowing anything about it. 

Noone who knows the graduates of our colleges for 
women can ignore their exquisite charms of conceal- 
ment, and the unobtrusive blending of the highest cul- 
ture into the old, old wonder of woman’s life in the 
world ; making it a new wonder in the sweetest stealing 
ways. On the other hand, no one can ignore the exist- 
ence of another type. In the beginning years, when 
masculine incredulity forced our chum’s sister into an 
argumentative crowding ‘‘I told you I could,” we 
thought she was “ unwomanly,” because she had the 
best of the argument, and it was one of the curiosities 
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of our bland superiority. that while we were criticising 
her for being unwomanly, for defending herself, we did 
not see that we were unmanly for making it necessary. It 
would be no wonder if before the long-time mannishness 
of learning had worn off, our chum’s sister seemed to 
step forth at firstasa missionary to the men, philoso- 
phizing in high soprano upon the bass and tenor possi- 
bilitiesof her sex ; but if there was a certain intellectu- 
al ungainliness and masculinely feminine awkward way 
with her, it is a grave question, Brother Jonathan, how 
we would have looked, if we had tried qur graceful 
adaptabilities on work that women had alone been doing 
for four thousand years; and a graver one if it would 
not have taken us four thousand years not to have seem- 
ed grotesque in doing. 

But the mannishness of woman’s learning has already 
gone ; and we are facing the second instead of the first 
abnormal type in the higher education of women. She 
has stopped, confessedly, educating us for the most part ; 
partly because we know a little more and partly because 
she does. We are over the first astonishment and the 
first humiliation, and the learning which was first used 
to impress us is now used to charm us. Learning is 
womanly now. We have come to the other extreme. 
It is very womanly ; but at the same time the one typeis 
but a refinement of the other, and while the first was 
boldly argumentative the second is delicately illustrative ; 
and while with the first we could hear the triumphant 
swish of her terrible diploma over our dazed and won- 
dering heads, ‘vith the second we feel that she is making 
a record for hei alma mater. She has become the pro- 
fessionally entertaining woman, no longer clumsy with 
the learning itself, but skilled with its atmosphere and 
radiant with its gifts, until she makes you feel—our 
chum’s sister—as if you were interpolating into the 
brilliant dialog of a book, in saying anything to her, 
while ordinary dense masculinity is the man down in the 
parquet rising up and saying somethingin the play. The 
instinct that makes her read the last chapter of a novel 
first, injures her conversation. She ignores theclimatic 
value of mystery. Shecannot keep the secret of her own 
intelligence. The ambition which makes her a feverish 
student makes her a disastrous talker. She underrates 
the profundity of casual silence, the dignity of occasional 
indifference, the illustrativeness of leaving something 
else to be said, and the dear old fascination of letting ) ou 
wonder what she thinks. 

When we have been duly humbled, our chum’s 
sister ; when we have learned to stop being patronizing ; 
when the beautiful days have come when every woman 
will have her Browning club, her Sanskrit circle, her 
desk, theology, theosophy and husband ; when we have 
learned to know our place, and one by one the wrongs 
of the centuries have been counted off on your dear 
fingers, and you have walked us sternly through the 
second Feudal Ages—of the slavery of man; when we 
have learned to wvo you with lexicons, and win you 
with classical love—to stand on the tiptoe of what we 
are to attain in all that you expect us to be—what then’? 
With all the world against us, and History and Art and 
Literature criticising in your eyes, must we be the noble 
composite of the thousand lovers that look out of your 
dreams? Must our thoughts of you be English litera- 
ture? Must we catch the subtlest kiss of a kiss that 
floats in the fancies of a thousand years, or the dreams 
of the old caresses on the shores of the Afgean Sea, to 
make love love? 

Alas! alas! Are the shadows of learning slanting 
across the dear old wonderland? Is the beautiful old 
Aurora of a trusting woman’s face fading out of the lives 
of men? Are we being found out? Are weleft to wan- 
der homeless on this cooling globe, with nothing but the 
legends of dead love to warm our hearts with in this 
dreary new schoolmistress of a world? Must Cupid get 
asecretary? Must he have references? Must the whim- 
sical little fellow, pathetically logical and ruined with 
reasonableness, now waitoa Venus, with her Oxford cap, 
wondering if there will ever be men—any more? Our 
day is gone. Love is provincial. We are a quaint old 
institution—Jonathan. We will do for poor people, and 
those who cannot have Cupid in an art gallery may have 
him in their homes. We area last resort. Poems sing 
us into nobodies, and the shadow-herdes of books throw 
scorn on our homely love. If we could only dream, 
Jonathan—and be dreams instead of being so vulgarly 
alive and so hopelessly actual, it might be different; but 
the days pass on, and while the colleges for men are edu- 
cating us more and more down to this world, the colleges 
for women are educating them up to another one, and 
the cultured marriage is sure to fail—because it won’t 
have achanceto. At best the wedding of the Cloud and 
the Earth is—a rainstorm. 

The relation of the sexes is poised for readjustment to- 
day between the Old World and the New? The new 
womanhood, with the radiance of the morning in her 
face, waits for her glorious sons ; and silently through the 
ways of deeper motherhood moves the nobler army of 
the men to be. The higher education of woman is the 
higher birth of men; while across her wider, freer life 
gleams the mighty coming of the knights of our modern 
world—splendid second generation of her beautiful 
dreams! The old chivalry is gone, but the manly shocks 
of a nobler tournament sound from far, while the crash 
of the old transfigured lances breaks out its hero-music 
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upon the unsung battles of our unspeakable day. The 
poetic gleam of the helmet is gone, for the gleam that 
flashes underneath ; but the souls of the old blows rush 
forth, and the manhood that sings its battles by fighting 
them is again the glory of the world. 

It is not by the whining petulance of bass voices about 
‘*Woman’s sphere,” itis not by trying to philosophize 
her back into the worshipful girlhood that watched the 
Black Knight fighting in the lists, that we are going to 
keep our place in her world—Jonathan. It is by being 
men. She alwayslovesa knight. Shealwayswill.. The 
greater measure of her ideal is but the greater measure 
of her love. Asof old the sounds of battle are dear to 
her, and with her sensitive spirit the great ones whom 


_ We ought to be, she hears before us. 


Eve came first when Adam was asleep and our mother 
stood and looked at him; but probably she never loved 
him until he awoke and showed how splendid he was, 
In the lists, Jonathan, we shall see the old, old watching 
in her face; and the old, old answer in her eyes which 
men have called love has ever been and will ever be but 
@ woman’s sweet reflection of a hero’s deeds. 

WEsT SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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SANGERFEST. 
BY E, IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 





NEw YORK is accustomed to musical incidents of the 
most obvious interest and impressiveness and impor- 
tance. It is not wonted toexpect them when summer— 
avery hot summer apparently—is well advanced. At pres- 
ent the weekly order of things is many thousands of 
people quitting the brick and stone of a too treeless town 
rather than the incoming of as many thousands. But the 
Seventeenth Saogerfest of the great Northeastern Bund 
broke upon the notice and the appreciation of the city 
like a sort of musical thunderstorm. Hot weather, even, 
was forgotten. Plans for the country were held back. 
Men and women who go to musical festivals—or to many 
other musical entertainments—to see rather than to hear, 
turned out by actual streets full. And they saw and 
heard one of the most magnificent and eye-filling and 
ear-filling of spectacles, and of groups of choral concerts 
imaginable; an event, in fact, of semi-national breadth 
and dignity. Perhaps all the more dignity came into it 
from the simplicity of its musical aims and lines. It was 
not music-festival, as that hybrid word—rather uncertain 
and in significance—may be taken. The classical can ex- 
cusably be sparing, or absent quite, fromthe article it 
stands for. It was—just Sdngerfest. 

Not for twenty-five years had one of these distinctive 
and earnest German gatherings been held in New York. 
The growth of the German choral societies, in the mean- 
time, has been incessant. Adhering to their old set pur- 
poses, all over the country—the study of part-songs for 

. male voices, by means of small clubs and large clubs— 
the promotion of manly sociability along with a taste 
for art—the song festival of to-day still expresses the old 
idea of the sdngerbund, still emphasizes its popular 
choral side. It still recognizes the folk-song singing of 
the German villagers as the green and sturdy parent 
stock. But it has enlarged itsscope for public gratifica- 
tion. The Sangerfest, such as New York has just been 
given by the United Societies of this Northeastern divi- 
sion, bringing together in one city and in one building 
scores of large or small distinct clubs of German singers 
—a consolidated choir of several thousand trained men— 
offered soloists, and a festival orchestra ; and, hence, the 
variety of a considerable proportion of music not to be 
made only by itsresonant chorus of tenors and basses, 
united into an army of song. 

The city was in gala dress all over the thickly 
populated German quarters for four days. On Saturday 
night defiled the long torchlight procession of guest 
clubs and home societies. In that some ten thousand 
men marched with blazing flambeaux under the daz- 
zling white triumphal arch that shimmered ia front of 
the Madison Square Garden. Fireworks, flags and 
banners, the lustiest of bands, a float that was a blaze of 
allegory and opera and electric lighting, avenues and 
streets packed with humanity, cheering and applaud- 
ing—this stood for the hour of arrival, the possession of 
the field of song and the city’s welcome. But whatever 
the picturesqueness of the scene before the concerts be- 
gan their course, the vista within the Madison Square 
Garden on any one of the three evenings was surpassing. 
At first the eye could not analyze it. The enormous 
area of the hall stretched along, with the lights on 
trusses and arches scintillating. White, red, yellow, 
green, and every other sort of banner wavedin air. The 
eastern curve of the crimson and white horseshoe had be- 
come a vast stage ; upon it rose the mass of singing men, 


_ so distant that their faces could just be seen to be faces, 


as one studied from afar the ranks of their black-coated 
figures. The orchestra, a hundred and fifty strong, 
threw out glints of its brass choir and the gold of the tall 
harps. Palms and shrubs and artificial baskets in all 
sort were thick about thestage. Butasone squeezed his 
way along toward and to it and looked from the singers’ 
seat out over the hall, the impressiveness and size of the 
audience dwarfed every oiher interest for the eye. 
At two of ‘the concerts there were estimated to be 
over ten thousand—some reckoned twelve thou- 
sand—auditors. The boxes, the mighty parquet, 
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the deep and easy gradients of the balconies, 
aisles, passages and landings, all were a bewilder- 
ing and solid crush of human life. The wealth and 
the unwealth of New York were there to listen and 
applaud. The hues of gowns and bonnets on women, 
the informal summer dress of men, wove fantastic 
and contrasting patterns, yards and yards long, actually 
made up of people. Fans moved as if all the palm trees 
of the East had been stripped. Badges and ribbons were 
lavish, omnipresent. In splendor, in the effect on the 
eye and thought that comes with only such concourses 
of flesh and blood in holiday attire, the Sangerfest audi- 
ence in the Madison Square Garden in 1894 left behind it 
any local record. Even the memorable sight of the 
Garden’s opening night some years ago wasoutdone ; nor 
had that occasion a Sangerfest choir on a Sangerfest stage. 
As one satand looked forward, heads that were of normal 
size diminished first to the bigness of apples—then wal- 
nuts—then hazelnuts—and rows of fair or other kind 
of countenances belittled away to faces in sizo like 
pearls in one’s neighbor’s cravat. And the eccentricity 
of color was ever novel. ‘* Of whatdoes it remind you?” 
asked one onlooker of two others. ‘‘Ofthebull-ring at 
Madrid on a high holiday,” was one reply. ‘‘Of a rag 
carpet,” answered the other, with equal truth if less direct- 
ness, pointing to the zigzagging lines of black, white and 
color. 

It is not the intention of this article to deal with 
this Sangerfest’s musical aspect. Musical criticism can 
lapse for once without meaning thereby insult or in- 
jury. To touch on the outward and genial traits of an 
inherently popular song-concourse seems enough. But it 
is proper to record at least by a word the superb efficiency 
of its mass-choirs and the splendor of tone, the accuracy 
of shading, and the precision of utterance marking almost 
all its work. As may be supposed, the simpler part-songs 
had the happiest effect—and at the same time these 
agreeably reminded listeners of the musical principles and 
materials from which such a gigantic vocal episode is 
evolved. A folk-song, as the familiar ‘‘ In Einem Kihlen 
Grunde,” was delivered exquisitely ; and what could be 
called a magnifying-giass process in musiconly enhanced 
the charm of simple and perfect harmony, and simple 
and typical German sentiment in text. There were, 
however, several compositions not strictly of the part- 
song order, advancing into the demesne of the choral 
ode, brought forward on the occasion, with emphatic 
success ; notably, Mr. Frank van der Stiicken’s ‘‘ Bund- 
eshymne,” with a soloincidental to itand scored with 
orchestral accompaniment; ‘‘Germanenzug,” by Mr. 
John Lund, richly itstrumentated; and Mr. Heinrich 
Zoeliner’s ‘‘ Preis der Deutschen Musik” also calling for 
soloists and orchestra. Mr. Zoellner introduced another 
novelty of his own evolution into the third and 
final concert—an arrangement of the Pilgrim’s Chorus 
from ‘‘Taunhauser,” one admirable but scarcely suited 
to performance under such conditions when the balance 
between orchestra and an overwhelming chorus is so 
unavoidably at fault. The group of vocal soloists was 
excellent—Mme. Materna, Mme. Tavary, Miss Emma 
Juch, Miss Lillian Blauvelt and the Messrs, Emil Fischer, 
Giuseppe Campanini, and Conrad Behrens. The pianist, 
Arthur Friedheim, played brilliantly Weber’s ‘‘ Con- 
certstiick” in the last evening’s performance, and 
Victor Herbert, the ’cellist, also appeared. But solo- 
ists are not to be advised when a Sangerfest is to be 
held in a structure a block square. They are like the 
traditional good child, to be seen rather than heard—to 
any real advantage. Even the unimpeachable orchestra 
in such things as Wagner’s ‘“‘ Rienzi” Overture, the Con- 
juration Music in ‘**‘ Esclarmonde” or the Héllenritt from 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust” seemed ineffective. The three con- 
ductors of the concerts, Mr. Hein, Mr. Van der Stiicken 
and Mr. Zoellner, need no commendation here for effi- 
ciency long since recognized, and wunsparing effort 
under the difficult and unsatisfactory conditions of such 
festival leadership. 

The applause, cheers and general enthusiasm through- 
out the group of concerts was something extraordinary 
—to those who do not know how New York conducts 
itself when determined on enthusiasm. When the 
chorus and audience rose to their feet—the audience oc- 
casionally didso when it really desired to let itself go—the 
sound was a cataract. And outside of the Garden thou- 
sands of persons took up the demonstration more than 
once, standing in lines and groups about the building and 
the pallid arch, under the June sky. The scenes at 
Tuesday’s out-of-door picnic and prize-presenting (to 
the clubs competing for honors, which is an onerous and 
more private part of the Sangerbund system) in a suburb- 
an park, were not less hearty and German, tho onlookers 
outside of the membership were in the minority. 

Altogether the whole enterprise was one of genuine 
dignity and delight, into which the city threw itself with 
thorough, perhaps unprecedented, zeal; not a little ir- 
respective of class or nationality, even if the German- 
American felt it justly his day and hour. And, be it re. 
membered, that a Sangerfest is not the visiting and 
money spending of individual wealth. The German who 
is earning his living, not merely with his fortune made, 
his bank account large, is its main factor, from far and 
near coming with his’ fellows—to sing. Of the welcome 

to himself and to his German art, from Bach to a Volks- 
lieder he no longer needs to beassured—and in opening 
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this Sdngerfest Governor Flower justly recited the fact 
that : 

“The German has three distinguished characteristics 
which make him a good citizen—frugality, home attach- 
meut and love of country The German and the English— 
cousin races—have pushed their aggressive way around the 
globe, and the sun never sets in their dominions; but the 
German takes not up his foot unless he can put it down in 


a better place. Love of personal liberty has brought you- 


to America, and your coming here has made a stronger 
nation.” 
New YorK Crry. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 





IN common with the rest of the world Washington 
was astonished with the news of the assassination of 
President Carnot. The telegram went to the United 
Press office first, was put upon the bulletin board imme- 
diately, and then they called to the White House by tele- 
phone to know if they were aware of it. Of course they 
were not. Officials would only receive an official an- 
nouncement, and our Ambassador in Paris probably had 
not heard of if when the news had already got here. 
The next morning—for it was six o’clock in the evening 
when the news came—all Washington was aware of what 
had happened, and the leading members of both Houses 
had decided what to do. Therefore the Senate when it 
met at ten o’clock, as ithas now for some time, received 


_a message from the President announcing the fact, and 


resolutions offering sympathy and condolence to France 
were presented by Mr. Morgan, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. He spoke upon the reso- 
lution, alluding to the especial sympathies we have 
always with France as a Republic among the monarchies 
of Europe, and also of the aid and comfort she was to us 
in the time of our Revolutionary War. Of his own per- 
sonal acquaintance with President Carnot he spoke later 
to a friend, telling how he with Justice Harlan atid others 
of the Board of Arbitration on the Bering Sea question 
were entertained by the President and what a pleasure 
it was to meet him and how favorably he impressed 
them. 

Mr. Morgan was followed by Mr. Sherman ina few 
well-chosen words, and then the resolutions were 
adopted, and as a further mark of respect they adjourned 
at once, as they would if it had been the President of the 
United States. The House did likewise an hour or two 
later when it met at twelve o’clock, after offering a 
somewhat similar resolution of sympathy with France, 
and after a few remarks from Mr. McCreary, chairman 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, and by Mr. 
Hitt, who spoke with a personal feeling, from his having 
resided in Paris while a member of our Legation. 

Justice Harlan spoke also of meeting both the Presi- 
dent and his wife, and said that Mrs. Carnot reminded 
him of Mrs. Hayes. 

M. Patenotre, the French Ambassador, was directed 
by his Government to express to Mr. Cleveland the ap- 
preciation of the immediate utterances of sympathy and 
condolence, which he did with much grace the day it 
was telegraphed. While at the White House and still 
talking with the President, the news came of the election 
of M. Casimir-Perier as the new President of France, the 
telegraph to the United Press giving the news before the 
Ambassador could possibly get it officially. The advan- 
tage of being an Ambassador is that he can see the Presi- 
dent or King or Emperor to whom he is accredited at any 
time without waiting for seasons of convenience. The 
advantage of Press telegrams is that they also come di- 
rect and are admitted at once. 

The Deficiency bill is the last of the great Appropria- 
tions bills for a good reason ; all the things that lack and 
suffer from economy until ruin stares them in the face, 
are put into this bill and passed in a general sort of way 
that does not attract much attention from the country 
and so detract from the economical reputation of the 
Democratic side of the House. This bill was given to 
the sub-committee of the Appropriations, and so fell under 
the charge of Mr. W. C. T. Breckivridge, of Kentucky. 
By custom he would have the charge of it ; but his own 
friends and associates shrank a little from the picture it 
would afford the public to have him leading in anything 
just now. So the bill was kept back until the utmost 
last, and then while he was in Kentucky attending to the 
work of that nomination of his which all decent people 
hope he will not get, it was brought forward under the 
charge of Mr. Sayers, of Texas, chairman of the full com- 
mittee. The irony of fate is that while the wicked man 
is still hoping to get his nomination, and we are all 
trembling for fear he will, Mr. Clifton R. Breckinridge, 
of Arkansas, a cousin, an upright, able man, has lost the 
nomination in his district, and will not be returned at 
the next election. It will be no pleasant reflection on the 
state of morals in this country if the bad man receives the 
prize and the good man loses it. 

The bill, as if the fear of the return of the member 
from Kentucky were moving them, passed with only 
the work of one day upon it, altho it is an important 
bill, carrying a great deal of money in its paragraphs. 
Then the House paused and, so to speak, wiped its brows, 
and began to think what next, as the Tariff Bill was not 
yet upon them. They talked among themselves of who 
the conference committee would be, and whether they 
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would take that unknown thing, their own Tariff bill 
upon which a more than ‘‘sea change” has passed. The 
fight over the income tax section of the Tariff bill was as 
interesting as that over the sugar schedule. Mr. Hill, 
from New York, is the only man on the Democratic side 
who has been outspoken in bis denunciations from the 
first ; he was the only one who made on the Democratic 
side a long speech against it when the paragraph was 
first brought up ; he afterward made another one equally 
vigorous, tho not quite so long as the first. Also he 
followed his words with his works. For a week 
he led the way — to defeat, it must be said— 
while the thing was pending. The Republicans looked 
and felt a little ‘‘ queer,” at following the lead of so de- 
termined a Democrat as Mr. Hill ; but he was irresistible 
because, while he was on the other side of the Chamber, 
yet he was doing the very thing the Republicans would 
have done themselves, but which came with much more 
force from a member of the opposite party. So it was 
Mr. Hill who offered amendment after amendment, gen- 
erally to see them voted down, altho there were three 
exceptions. The first exempted insurance companies, 
from taxation, where it could be shown that the com- 
panies, as most of them are, were in the nature of 
savings banks to ordinary people. This was the work of 
the Connecticut Senators more than of Mr. Hill, as will 
be readily understood. Of the other exemptions, one 
was the salary of the Justices and Judges of the Supreme 
and Federal Courts, and the other, the President of the 
United States. Mr. Hill offered the last in good faith, 
but it provoked a little fun which everybody enjoyed. 

‘The President,” said Mr. Hill, witha look of mischief 
on his face, ‘* does not ask this. Iam not authorized to 
speak for him on this or any other matter. But if the 
salaries of judges are exempt, at the personal request of 
the Senator from Missouri, the same exemption should 
be given to the citizen from New York whonow occupies 
the place of President of the United States.” 

Mr. Vest was moved to satire mixed with good nature 
this time, and he rose and said: ‘‘ As.he is the last 
President from New York that we shall have for some 
time, the appeal is almost irresistible.” 

Mr. Hill, bowing deeply, and blushing till he showed 
it on the top of his bald, marble white head, which 
shines as if it were manicured every morning, said: 
‘‘T am afraid if we go on with this sort of taxation, he 
will be the last Democratic President from any State;” 
and the walls were shaken with laughter by the gallery 
gods, and the Vice President knocked thrice with the 
ivory scepter that he carries in the hollow of his hand, 
and reproved the galleries for their mirth as unseemly. 
The little divertisement is not in the Congressional 
Record—it was too amusing for those columns; but it was 
said in the ears of the people, and they put it on paper 
for ears and eyes that were absent. And the amendment 
passed, the President is exempt. Mr. Holman is yet to be 
heard from on the subject. Allof this creates in Republic- 
an minds asort of sneaking liking for Mr. Hill. The Demo- 
cratic column is, however, solid, and with a few of the Re- 
publican Senators from the extreme Western States, who 
wish to take some revenge for the treatment of the silver 
question, the measure will pass,as can be seen, tho this 
is written before the vote. The weather had been doing 
its torrid worst for a week, but it made no difference 
with the Senate, except that they would not be held later 
than six o’clock, altho Mr. Harris did his acrid best to 
make them stay later two or three times. But even the 
House adjourned early on Saturday, and everybody got 
ready for the stinging hot weather of the Sunday that 
followed, which, with a little coolness thrown in a day 
later, has driven everybody except Congressmen out of 
Washington. 

The leadership of Mr. Hill during the discussion on the 
income tax led to many strange minglings and groupings 
of the parties opposing each other on the floor of the 
Senate. Some of the Democratic Senators were over on 
the otber side every few minutes, and the Republican 
Senators on the Democratic side. One moment you saw 
Mr. Hill, Mr. Hoar and Mr. Hale all talking to- 
gether in low tones; one would like to know what 
the one Democrat and the two Republicans could possi- 
bly be saying to each other. Then it would be Mr. 
Chandler and Mr. Hill; then Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, 
the leader of the 400 amendments, with Mr. Allison; 
then it was Mr. Hawley and Mr. Vest; then 
it was the two Senators from California, Mr. White, Demo- 
cratic, a keen lawyer, with his colleague, Mr. Perkins, an 
equally bright and keen man of business, a Republican. 
Altho of opposite parties they worked together, when, 
the other day, it came to the question whether a duty 
should be put upon quicksilver or not. The changing 
groups were innumerable and they all meant something, 
as one would find if one had the faculties of a Fine-ear. 
The income tax was fought inch by inch, Mr. Hill show- 
ing a bulldog tenacity in his desire to fend off the hated 
thing from the State of New York. His fight lasted 
nearly a week, with a wrestle over every word and line 
of the tax. But it was like our fight with death. We 
stave off and stave off with doctors and with medicines, 
which answer to amendments ; but in the end death 
gathers us all in. So the Democratic Senators—they 
pressed steadily on. Their own side made few speeches. 
Men like Mr. Daniel, of Virginia; Mr. Gray, of Dela- 
ware, and Mr, Gibson, of Maryland, who could speak 
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well and who would have liked to speak for the sake of 
putting themselves right before their constituents, were 
forbidden, Some of them have growled at this; they 
are likely to suffer for it at the next elections. Un- 
doubtedly Mr.. Faulkner would like to offer some more 
comfort to the people of West Virginia, who had to look 
on and think of their coal mines while an attempt was 
being made by their own party to put coal on the free 
list. But he and others have been kept well within 
bounds. The Democrats have resolved that it is better 
for them to bs able to say that it is the Republicans who 
would talk that have delayed the bill, and that there will 
be plenty of time after the adjournment for Senators to 
set themselves righc with their constituents. 

Many bitter remarks have been made on both sides in 
the course of the debate. Mr. Allen, of Nebraska, has 
the manners of a country lawyer who desires to brow- 
beat the jury ; he is six feet high, with a fine figure and 
an ugly, clean-shaven, square-jawed face. He happened 
to disagree with Mr. Chandler because the latter criti- 
cised the way he voted on the question of lumber, 
whether it should be free or not. Mr. Chandler had the 
right undoubtedly, and kept within parliamentary lim- 
its. But Mr. Allen retorted viciously, and wound up by 
saying: ‘‘The Senator from New Hampshire wants 
everything protected in New England from a mustard 
seed to a pine tree,” which was not bad; but he went 
on and said: ‘‘ I know of nothing to be gained by a man 
performing the rdéle of the baboon upon matters of this 
kind, and putting himself in the attitude of accusing 
every person who fails to agree with him with 
some corrupt purpose or corrupt practice.” Mr. 
Allen is a Populist, with Democratic leanings. Mr. 
Chandler said that his vote in favor of free lumber 
landed him in the Democratic camp. This made Mr. 
Allen more angry than before, and he said that he reit- 
erated with full force and renewed every previous re- 
mark he had made. Mr. Chandler replied : ‘The clos- 
ing remarks of the Senator for Nebraska only emphasize 
the statement I made, which is, that he does not compre- 
hend the courtesies which should characterize debate in 
this body,” and thereby got the best of Mr. Allen very 
handsomely. 

Another break in senatorial courtesy was that of Mr. 
Call, who walked into the Senate Chamber while Mr. 
Kyle was making a short speech on the Income Tax. Mr. 
Call seemed desirous of not showing polish even on his 
shoes, for he calmly took them off, and then, as if that 
were not enough, put his feet on his desk. He had on 
socks. After he had aired them from his own desk he 
turned about and put them on Mr. Kyle’s desk, and sat 
thus until the latter had finished his speech. It may have 
been a reminiscence of Mr. Jeremiah Simpson in the 
Senator’s mind, somewhat clouded by the hot weather. 
Mr. Simpson has been very ill, but returned the day be- 
fore to the House, and was quite warmly received there, 
and had a bouquet placed on his desk by some admirer : 
but his socks were kept in the background. 

And after all this brave scene, the income tax of the 
Tariff bill is in and will stay. The whisky tax and that 
on playing cards come next, they are often in company, 
and then—then comes the great final struggle—-the pas- 
sage of the whole bill. 
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SUMMER NOTES AT SOME PICTURE SHOPS. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 








It would be interesting to trace the history of picture 
dealing establishments. Most of them must have bcen 
founded by men who love pictures.eaough to keep them in 
private galleries, did their private means suffice to that end. 
The ‘‘ next best’’ for men of such artistic bent coupled 
with financial shrewdaess, would be to own fine pictures— 
to have their daily companionship—for a more or less lim- 
ited period. And at its close, when a sale was effected, the 
pecuniary gain with the means it brought for other acqui- 
sitions would mitigate the pain of parting. 

Naturally, there are all types of picture dealers. One 
might deal in pictures with no more sentiment than for 
“old clothes”; but the type first referred to will be more 
successful in a term of years, other things being equal ; for 
those pictures grow in value as the years revolve, which are 
lovable pictures at the first, and picture lovers know their 
own. . . 

An ideai picture devler should keep in mind where are to 
be found all the great works of art not yet permanently 
located in museums, and when they are liable to come into 
the market. Or, if a dealer in contemporary pictures, he 
should know the men of promise not yet recognized by the 
public, as well as those men of artistic temperament so 
decided as to hold aloft astandard for them above the 
whiffling of popular applause. 

Representing these two parallel lines of art dealers in 
New York, perhaps there are none more typical than the 
ancient and luxurious house of Cottier & Co., and the fru- 
gal little rooms behiad the color shop of Montross. 

Cottier’s rooms are of that type lodged in the old man- 
sions of Fifth Avenue and approached by a high stoop. In 
no sense are they on the street level. The closed door and 
screened windows give a suggestion of exclusiveness as if 
no one were expected there who could not lay down his 
thousands in exchange for a Rembrandt, or an exceptional 
bit by a master of the Barbizon school, or an exhumed 
statuet or an antique tapestry, or at least some modern 
marvel in brass or iron work, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


In these summer days a little cool treatment might be 
absolutely refreshing. Yet appearances are deceitful, and 
one looks for it in vain in these dim-lighted rooms. 
Through them have passed “The Gilder” and Mr. Haver- 
meyer’s other Rembrandts and the “ Dr. Tulp” and the 
“‘Mrs. Tulp,” of the Boston Museum, and Corot’s divine 
“ Orpheus,” which Mr. Potter Palmer permitted us to see 
in the United States Loan Exhibition at Chicago. At 
present, a mate of the latter picture, quite as large but not 
winged for so high a flight, hangs in the furthest room, op- 
posite it a big, dun-gray, open sea canvas, by Daubigny ; 
one of two or three painted in intervals of landscape work, 
and in the angles of theroom are four great canvases repre- 
senting mythological subjects, by Delacroix: ‘‘ Bacchus 
and Ariadne,” “ Eurydice and Orpheus,” ‘*‘ Juno Beseech- 
ing Aolus,” and ‘ Diana and Actzon.” Theselast are dec- 
orative in treatment, loose in painting, noble in sentiment 
and color—perhaps the finest examples of that painter 
to be found in this country. 

Upstairs in the genuine picture loft unshared by antique 
furniture and bibelots, is a fine Gainsborough portrait of 
three children with a tapestry-like background of wooded 
park ; a line of satin-coated horses standing heads to the 
front, by Géricault, a mate to the one he painted of the re- 
verse view of the same line of the beasts he loved like men; 
and, to single out one more from many good things,a 
landscape by Corot especially gray and solid and simple. 

On the ground floor again are three of those delightful 
little Tanagra groups, one in a pillared shrine of black 
mother-of-pearl, which have been dealt with severely by a 
representative of the daily p:e3s, who finds it hard to be- 
lieve, considering the stringent laws forbidding the export 
of such objects, that those classical little tinted terra-cottas, 
so suggestive of flesh quality and grace and sentiment, can 
be genuine antiques. 

Yet the old argument recurs, Where is the modern sculp- 
tor, able to model such figures, who would yet forego the 
sweetness of the renown they would bring ? 

Further up the Avenue, at Durand Ruel’s, besides a few 
examples of Monet’s work sufficiently numerous to show 
how he is progressing in aseries of years toward the attain- 
ment of the sunny effects to which he aspires, a few exam- 
ples of the ‘‘ tachist ’’ landscapes by Pissaro (painted all in 
round spots), they are showing a remarkable picture by 
Manet, called ‘ Sur le Pont de VEurope.” There are two 
figures ; a plain little child with yellow hair—not golden nor 
auburn, but a fady yellow—stands with an oatstretched 
hand upon one of the vertical iron bars of a railing, looking 
at the city, which we tuo see beyond ; the mother, equally 
plain, absolutely without chic (how does Manet; a Pa- 
risian, succeed in eliminating that quality so completely ?) 
sits upon the stone parapet from which the bars arise, a 
paper novel in her hand. Surely a painter who can makea 
deathless picture out of a dowdy woman in a pink wrapper 
with a parrot (Manet’s ‘‘ Lady in Pink ” at the Metropol- 
itan Museum ) and such material as he has put into the 
* Bridge of Europe,” is not far from being a creator. 

Miss Mary Cassatt, as she was, and as she és in the van of 
the pursuit after the new Japanesque fad, exhibits here 
her well-known picture called ‘‘ In the Opera Box,” and a 
dozen flat-tinted imitations of the work of our Western 
neighbors. Manet’s faces with their suggested modeling, 
flat tints and strong outlines, remind one in a dim way of 
Holbein; the Japanesque Breton studies just added by 
Mr. Leslie Cauldwell to his pictures at the group exhibi- 
tion also reminded one of Holbein. Was he the unwitting 
originator of the Japanesque way of looking at Western 
subjects ? 

It is really very confusing to see an American in Paris, 
painting a nurse bathing a baby beside a bath tub, as 
nearly as possible as if it were done by a Japanese, and 
Japanesque imitators approaching the point of view of Hol- 
bein—an impressionist elder brother of them all. Periods 
and schools seem badly mixed. 

Why should Miss Cassatt change her way of painting ? 
Surely she will paint nothing better than the lady raising 
her glass to scan the unseen stage from ‘‘ The Opera Box ’’; 
and the riotous way in which paint plays its part in the 
faces of the spectators in the distant curve of the balcony 
is marvelous. Two astonishing swirls of paint and there 
in the perspective isa bald-headed man whom we have 
seen before. Yet, on close inspection of the canvas, not a 
feature is so much as suggested. 

Why should Miss Cassatt, or Mr. J. Alden Weir, or Mr. 
Leslie Cauldwell prefer Japanese spectacles to their own 
vision? The simple truth of nature, tinged by the artistic 
personality which expresses it frankly, is good enough 
art, whether Japanese or European, without so much ob- 
trusion of the method by which nature is expressed. - 

But let us leave Fifth Avenue for Montross’s rooms back 
of his color shop for decorators’ and, perhaps, sign- 
painters’ outfits. They are not impressive, but bare and 
hung with brown cotton flannel; yet through them have 
passed paintings by our best Americans : the Messrs. Tryon 
and Thayer and Brush and Horatio Walker and Dewing. 
All haste abandon, ye who enter here. The proprietor fin- 
isbes making out a bill, puts on his coat and conducts his 
visitor into one ofthe rear rooms. He takes an inventory 
of your artistic attainments while you look at the first 
picture and decides whether your gaze will profane his 
best. 

That first picture, almost thelargest canvas Mr. Dewing 
has ever painted and perhaps his best, is the seated portrait 
of a lady in evening dress, three-quarters length. The 
color is subdued grays and browns in all those subtle 
modulations of which Mr. Dewing is master. 

Mr. Montross has, also, an experiment by Mr. Dewing in 
silver point, a medium used so effectively by Mr. Le Gros, 
of London, in some of his sketches belonging to the Metro- 
politan Museum. The ethereal silvery quality of the line on 
the white board is especially well adapted to this refined 
female head of that mondaine type which Mr. Dewing, our 
apostle of senuous beauty, loves so well to render. 

Then there is a little figure subject characteristic of Mr. 
F. S. Church, with pond lilies, which was two years upon 
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his easel. -An Arab encampment, with horses and camels, 
by Mr. A. P. Ryder—not the Mr. Ryder who paints the 
“sweet domestic ””—suggestive of both Diaz and Fromen- 
tin, is doubly interesting, because Mr. Ryder so seldom 
exhibits his work. 

If you show leisure for appreciation you may see several 
canvases by Mr. D. W. Tryon. Of three of them, “ Early 
Spring,” “Autumn Evening” and “ Winter Evening,”’ 
Mr. Montross publishes engravings. The first is reproduced 
in etching by Mr. Schelling, the frame especially designed 
for it by the architect, Mr. Stanford White, who occasion- 
ally lapses also into designs for book covers. In this work 
by Mr. Schelling there is,unfortunately, but one hairy tex- 
turein wood and trailing mist and meadow grass and pool. 

The other reproductions are on wood, by Mr. Elbridge 
Kingsley, whose work from nature fits him to convey ad- 
mirably the spirit and texture of the original. The semi- 
transparent Japan paperon which these wood engrav- 
ings are printed gives a delicate overtone and adds to the 
natural mellowness of the wood engraver’s line. 

NEw YORK CITY. 








Sanitary, 


CLERGYMEN AND SANITATION. 





IN a most interesting lecture by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. in a course delivered before the Lowell Institute, 
in Boston, by members of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, in 1869, attention is called to the fact that among 
the colonists who came over before 1692 there were cer- 
tainly six or seven who were physicians as well as minis- 
ters. He says: 


“This relation between medicine and theology has existed 
from a very early period; from the Egyptian priest to the Indian 
medicine-man the alliance has been maintained in some form or 
another. The partnership was very common among our British 
ancestors.” 


Mr. Ward, the vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, himself a nota- 


ble example of the union of the two characters, writing 
about 1660, says: 


“The Saxons had their blood-letters, but under the Normans 
physicke beganne in Engiand ; 300 years agoe itt was not a dis- 
tinct profession by itself, but practised by men in orders. Wit- 
ness Nicholas de Ternham, the chief English physician and 
Bishop of Durham; Hugh of Evesham, a physician and a cardi- 
nal; Grysant, physician and pope; John Chambers, Dr. of Phys- 
ick, was the first Bishop of Peterborough; Paul Bush, a bachelor 
of divinitie of Oxford, was a man well read in physick as 
well as divinitie. He was the first Bishop of Bristol. . .. 
Again in King Richard the Second’s time, physicians and ¢di- 
vines were not distinct professions, for one Tydeman, Bishop of 


_Landaph and Worcester, was physician to King Richard the 


Second.” 


One colonist, Giles Firmin, certainly was in the very 
front rank of the medical men of the time, having made 
the first ‘anatomy ”’ (skeleton) in America; and, according 
to the Indian apostle Eliot, **he did read upon it very 
well,’”’ but was still hesitating as tothe business value of 
his *‘anatomy”’ and medical lectures; for he wrote to 
Governor Winthrop: 

“Iam strongly sett upon to study divinitie—my studyes else 
must be lost, for physick is but a meene help.” 

He eventually went back to England, and we are not told 
to which of the professions he gave final allegiance. 

lt is quite probable that this union of theology and medi- 
cine betore what we now call Medical Science had appeared, 
led toa mixing of things that should be kept eternally 
apart, and that many things that had an all-sufficient 
natural cause, were supposed to be the direct result of 
supernatural potencies. 

Two of the presidents of Harvard College, Charles 
Chauncy and Leonard Hoar, were clergymen and doctors 
and Thomas Thacher, first minister of the Old South in 
Boston, was the author of one of the first medical treatises 
priated in this country. ‘‘ A Brief Rule to Guide the Com- 
mon People in Small-Pox and Measles.’’ 1674. Cotton 
Mather in his ‘‘ Magnalia’”’ says Thacherwas an instance 
of the Angelical conjunction of the offices of clergyman 
and medical practitioner. Michael Wigglesworth, author 
of the ‘“‘ Day of Doom,” was doctor and minister, as were 
all the sons of Chauncy above named ; and of Roger Wil- 
liams it is related that ‘‘he saved many from a kind of 
pestilence which swept away many Indians.” 

Cotton Mather, in addition to his 382 printed and cata- 
loged works, leftin manuscript a voluminous work in six- 
ty-six chapters, of which a few are missing, called the 
* Angel of Bethesda, an Essay upon the Common Mal- 
adies of Mankind.’’ His method was to preach at the pa- 
tient first, and, as Dr. Holmes says, ‘‘ having thrown him 
into a cold sweat by his spiritual sudorific, he attacks him 
with his material remedies, which are often quite as un- 
palatable.” He evolves disease out of sin, and hates it 
accordingly. He says: “‘ Sickness is, in fact, the scourge 
of God for the sins of the world.” He speaks thus to a 
young mother whose babe is wasting away upon her breast, 
with these reflections : 

“Think! oh thegrievous effects of Sin. This wretched Infant 

has not arrived unto years of sense enough to sin after the simil- 
itude of the transgression committed by Adam. Neverthe- 
less the Transgression of Adam who had all mankind Fieder- 
ally yea, Naterally in him has involved This Infant in the guilt 
of it. And the poison of the old serpent, which infected Adam 
when he fellinto his Transgression by hearkening to the Tempter 
has corrupted all Mankind, and is a seed unto such diseases as 
this Infant is now laboring under.” 
Mather’s book records many remedies that had been found 
valuable, among other ipecac and mercury; but he says 
that “for the scattering of wens the efficacy of a Dead 
Hand had been out of measure wonderful.”’ 

But while his mind seems to have been a perfect museum 
of myriads of unrelated facts and observations, he really 
deserves credit for perceiving the valte of the inoculation 
for smallpox, the amount of which practice had been re- 
cently brougat from Turkey to England by Lady Mary 
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Wortley Montagu. The Forkn eafaced the teigin of. it to 
China, but Mather says : 

“There has been a wonderful: practice lately used in several 
parts of the world, which indeed has not yet become common in 
our nation. - . Iwas first informed of it by a Garamantee 
servant (slave) of my own, long before I knew that any Europeans 
or Asiaticks had the least acquaintance with it,and some years 
before I was enriched with the communications of the learned 
Foreigners whose accounts I found agreeing with what I received 
of my servant. When heshowed me the Scar of the Wound made 
for the operation and said that no one ever died of the small-pox 
in that country, that had the courage to useit. I havesince met 
with a considerable number of these Africans who all agree in 
the same story; That ‘in their country grandy-many dy of the 
small-pox: Bui now they learn this way: People take juice of 
small-pox, and cutiy-skin and put in a, Drop; then by ’nd by a 
little sicky, sicky : then very few little things like small-pox ; and 
nobody dy of it and nobody havesmallpox any more.’ Thus in 
Africa where the poor creatures dy of the small-pox like Rotten 
Sheep, a merciful God has taught them an Infallible preserva- 
tive. *Tis a common practice and is attended with a constant 
success.” 

With the courage of his conviction of its efficiency he 
called the six physicians of Boston together, when an epi- 
demic was setting in, and succeeded in convincing one, Dr. 
Boylston, who inoculated his own only son. These prophets 
were literally stoned. Mather had a hand-grenade thrown- 
in at his window after advocating the merciful practice 
from his pulpit, and Dr. Boylston was roughly handled by 
amob: but when the epidemic had burned itself out it 
was found that only two per cent. of those who had been 
inoculated had died, while fifteen per cent. of the unin- 
oculated had perished. During this time Edmund Massey, 
lecturer at St. Albans, had preached “against sinfully en- 
deavoring to alter the course of nature by presumptuous 
interposition, which he would leave to the atheist and the 
scoffer, the heathen and the unbeliever.”” The sermon was 
reprinted in Boston, in spite of which many of the clergy 
boldly advocated the new life-saving practice. 

When this valuable discovery, for its time. was eclipsed 
by vaccination, Jenner taught many clergymen—among 
them the celebrated Robert Hall—to perform it at the right 
time and iv the right way, so that hundreds of people were 
** protected’”’ from physical evil through the labors of their 
spiritual guides, The Catholic clergy all over Europe 
greatly aided the diffusion of the knowledge of the prac- 
tice by advising all mothers, when they brought their in- 
fants for baptism, to avail themselves of it. 

The State Board of Health for Tennessée has lately pre- 
pared an exhaustive and eloquent circular, entitled ‘‘The 
Clerical Profession: Its Relations and Responsibilities to 
the Public Health Service.” After calling attention to the 
great hold that saniiation has on public attention at the 
present moment, they declare that the clergy, from their 
familiarity with the misery, vices, misfortunes and wretch- 
edness of human kind, can aid most materially in pushing 
forward sanitary reforms in private life—in jails, prisons, 
and reformatories, etc.; but, above all, they can instruct 
their parishioners as to the.dangers attending public funer- 
als of persons-who have died from the communicable dis- 
eases, The circular truly says the clergymen can puta 
stop to public funerals by simply refusing to attend them. 
There are many other life-saving services that a minister 
can render; and if any of them hesitate under the feeling 
that actuated those who said, ‘It is not reason that we 
should leave the Word of God and serve tables,” they had 
better consult the New Testament carefully, and see how 
the Master attended to the body first before he rebuked for 
sins; and as his whole earthly career is marked by the heal- 
ing of diseases, his followers ought to rejoice at the oppor- 
tunity, so richly theirs, to aid in the prevention of disease 
—the synonym of sanitation. 








School and College 


YALE graduated last week the largest class in its his- 
tory. Five hundred students received diplomas in addition 
to the honorary and postgraduate degrees. There were 214 
graduates from the Academic department, 141 from the 
Scientific, 72 from the Law, 16 from the Medicine, 20: from 
the Art and 44 from the Theological. The following were 
the honorary degrees: LL.D.: Joseph F. Barnard, Yale, ’41, 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., late Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the State; Edward C. Steadman, Yale, ’53, of New York 
City; Prof. John C. Gray, of Harvard University Law 
School; Dr. William T. Lusk, Yale, ’59, of New York City ; 
Albert F. Judd, Yale, 62, Chief Justice of Supreme Court 
of the Hawaiian Islands. D.D.: Professor Joseph L. 
Daniels, Yale, 60, of Olivet College, Mich.; Prof. Francis 
. Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, New York City ; 
Prof. Charlies J. H. Roper, Yale, ’72, of Bangor (Me.) Theo- 
- logical Seminary. M.A.: Homer F. Bassett, Librarian of 
Bronson Library, Waterbury, Conn.; Thornton M. Hinkle, 
Yale, 68, of Cincinnati ; Caleb Laman, Yale, ’48, of New- 
buryport, Mass.; the Rev. Samuel H. Lee, Yale, ’58 of 
Springfield; Dr. Charles Ludeking, of Stamford, Conn.; 
Prof. Horatio W. Parker, of Yale University; Nikola 
Tesla, New York City ; Cornelius Vanderbilt, of New York 
City, and Dr. Andrew J. White, of. New York City.. 


..At the sixty-first annual commencement of Oberlin 
College there was graduated the largest class in the his- 
tory of the college. It numbered one hundred and ten 
students. The honorary degree of D.D. was conferred 

. upon the following gentlemen, alt graduates of the col- 
lege: The Rev. C. J. Rider, of New York ; the Rev. Frank- 
’ lin Fitch, Buffalo; the Rev. W. E. C. Wright, Cleveland ; 
the Rev. R: T. Hall, Greenwich, Conn.; Pres. W. G. Frost, 
of Berea College, Ky.; Prof. Joseph Estabrook, of Olivet 
College, Mich. The trustees haye decided to make the 
effort to raise the sum of $1,000,000 before the year 1900— 
one-half of it within the next three years, This is imper- 
atively demanded, to meet the needs of the expanding 
work of the college. Prof. W. I. Thomas, now at Chicago 
University, was elected Professor of Sociology, to begin 
“his work the coming year. Prof. H. C. King, now in Eu 
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rope pursuing special studies, will be back at the begin- 
ning of the next year. For the’chair of Prof. W. G. Cham- 
berlain, recently vacated, there are under consideration- 
several applicants. His successor will probably be chosen 


and on the ground ready for work before the beginning of 
the next year. 


.. At the commencement exercises of Adelbert College 
and of the College for Women of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity eight young women received the Bachelor’s degree 
and two, who were members of the Graduate department 
of the university, received the Master’s degree. Adel- 
bert College gave Bachelor’s degrees to fourteen and Mas- 
ter’s degrees to five young men. The following honorary 
degrees were conferred: LL.D.: Prof.C. A. Young, the 
Hon.John Hay and Prof. T.D. Seymour. D.D.: Prof. Wil- 
liston Walker, of Hartford. The growth of the last six years 
has been most remarkable. Six years ago fifty-two students, 
fifty-twomen and ten women, were candidates for the Bach- 
elor’s degree in Adelbert College. This year there have been 
196 candidates for this degree, 105 men in Adelbert College 
and 91 women in the College for Women.In the Medical De- 
partment this year there were twenty-one graduates and in 
the Dental Department four graduates. The election of 
Stephen F. Weston, of Columbia College, as Associate 
Professor of Political and Social Science, and of Dr. Charles 
Davidson, of Indiana University, as Associate Professor of 
Rhetoric and English was announced. 


..At the commencement of Union College, Sehenec 
tady, N. Y., last week the Rev. A. V. V. Raymond, 
D.D., was installed as president of the college, and 
also of Union University, which includes with Union Col- 
lege the Law School, the Medical College, Dudley Observa- 
tory and the School of Pharmacy, the last four being in 
Albany. Addresses were made on behalf of the under- 
graduates, the faculty, the alumni, the State Board of Re- 
gents, and by President Taylor for Vassar College. The 
ceremony of investiture was conducted by Mr. Justice Lan- 
don of the State Supreme Court. After being robed in the 
gown and receiving the insignia of the president’s office, 
Dr. Raymond proceeded to deliver his inaugural address. 
The following degrees were conferred : Ph.D. on James R. 
Truax, ’76; Alfred E. Phillips, ’87; William A. Waddell 
81. D.D.: the Rev. A. C. Sewell, Schenectady; the Rev. 
William Durant, Saratoga; the Rev. William Maxon, ’78, 
Pittsburg, Penn. LL.D.: Joseph M. Cary, United States 
Senator from Wyoming; Rufus W. Peckham, of the Court 
of Appeals. 


.-Bowdoin College celebrated its centennial in con- 
nection with its commencement exercises. Chief Justice 
Fuller was the orator of the occasion. The following hon- 
orary degrees were conferred: LL.D.: George Foster Tol- 
man, William Dummer Northend, Josiah Little Pickard, 
John Nelson Jewett, Charles Carrol) Everett, Thomas 
Hamlin Hubbard, Cyrus Fogg Brackett, Stephen Jewett 
Young, Joseph White Symonds, George Lincoln Goodale 
and Charles Henry Smith. D.D : Edward Robie, William 
Alfred Packard, John Franklin Spaulding, William Pack- 
ard Tucker, Charles J. H. Ropes, Longley Whitman, 
George Lewis. L.D.: Jonathan Young Stanton, Frank 
Alpine Hill, Arlo Bates, George Thomas Little. Sc.D.: 
Charles Jewett, Charles Otis Whitman, Dudley Allen Sar- 
gent, Robert Edwin Peary, Abraham W. Harris, Richard 
Rathburn. A.M.: Samuel Thomas Pickard, Sewall C. 
Strout, Thomas H. Haskell, Albion G. Young, William 
Wood, Charles F. McKim, Henry Vaughn, George H. Put- 
nam. 


.. Seven members of the faculty of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University are absent on leave, engaged in postgraduate 
study. Professor Parsons has been at Athens, Greece, for 
the past year studying Greek and archeology; Professor 
Fulton is in England, engaged in a study of orators and 
schools of elocution ; Professor Martin is making a second 
trip to the Old World for the study of art and architect- 
ure; Prof. Clara A. Nelson is making her fourth trip to 
Europe, and will spend the coming year in a study of 
French literature. Miss Troeger, in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Art, will spend the coming year in the study of 
her profession in the art schools of Paris. Instructors 
Stanley and Dole have entered the summer school of the 
University of Chicago for lectures in the classics. All of 
these persons will be in their places at the opening of the 
coming year, with the exception of Professors Nelson and 
Troeger. 


...-In connection with the commencement of Ursinus 
College, Collegeville, Penn., the Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts was conferred upon ten graduates; the degree of 
A.M. upon two men, and B.D. upon two. The honorary 
degree of D.D. was conferred upon the Rev. &. J. Fogel, 
Fogelsville ; the Rev. Charles B. Shultz, President of Lin- 
den Hall Seminary, Lititz; the Rev. F. W. Berleman, 
Philadelphia. The Board of Directors resolved to cele- 
brate in connection with next year’s commencement the 
quarto-centennial of the founding of the college, and ap- 
pointed a general committee of twenty-five, with the Hon. 
Henry K. Boyer, A.M., of Philadelphia, as chairman, to 
raise in connection with the celebration a fund of $100,000 
for the further endowment and equipment of the institu- 
tion. The new equipment is to include a gymnasium 
building and a physical laboratory. 


--In connection with the commencement exercises of 
Harvard, the twenty-fifth anniversary of President Eliot’s 
term of service was observed. Mr. Joseph H. Choate, of 
New York, presented him on behalf of the alumni, with a 
gold medal, which had been prepared in honor of the event. 
In all 721 degrees were conferred, exclusive of the honorary 
degrees. The following were the honorary degrees: LL,D.: 
Davis William Cheever, Horace Howard Furness, George 
Martin Lane, professor emeritus of Latin; James Bradley 
‘Thayer, of the Law School; John Fiske, the historian. 
D.D.: Henry Van Dyke, of New York; the Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds, of Concord, Mass. A.M.: Henry Austin Clapp, 


of Boston ; Russell Wheeler Davenport ; Edward. scat 
__ Nelson. 
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.. President Tucker, of Dartmouth, presented 86 diplo- 
mas to the graduates of that institution last week. A 
number of special honors were announced. The following 
honorary degrees were conferred: LL.D.: Carleton, P. 
Frost, M.D., 52, Hanover; the Hon. Nelson L. Dingley, 


’ Jr., °55, Lewiston, Me.; Edward. W. Kittredge, ’54, Cin- 


cinnati; the Hon. Gardner S. Hubbard, ’41, Washington, 
D.C. D.D.: The Rev. William S. Coggin, ’34, Boxford, 
Mass.; the Rev. Albert W. Moore, ’64, Lynn, Mass.; the 
Rev. Robert J. Service, ’77, Detroit, Mich.; the Rev. George 
H. Gilbert, ’78, Chicago; the Rev. Samuel C. Bean, ’57, 
Newburyport, Mass. A.M.: Henry P..Newman, M.D., 
Chicago ; Tillison W. Harlan, M.D., Chicago; James T. 
Gallagher, Boston ; James &. Eaton, Cincinnati. 


.- Lafayette College has conferred the following hon- 
orary degrees: Master of Arts on James R. Hogg, of the 
class of ’78, Philadelphia, and on Joseph A. McCurdy, ’83, 
lawyer, Greensburg. Doctor of Philosophy on Prof. De 
Benneville Keim Ludwig, principal of the Rittenhouse 
Academy, Philadelphia. Doctor of Laws on Charlemagne 
Tower, member of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
Philadelphia. Doctor of Divinity on the Rev. James W. 
Gilland, of ’77, Shamokin, pastor-elect of the Westminster 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; on the Rev. James Gray Bolton, 
72, pastor of the Hope Church, Philadelphia, and on the 
Rev. Harlan Gates Mendenhall, of 74, pastor of the Greene 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


.. Syracuse University graduated last week a large 
class. In connection with the exercises on Wednesday the 
new Chancellor, the Rev. James R. Day, D.D., was inaugu- 
rated. The following honorary degrees were conferred: 
L.H.D. upon the Right Rev. Frederic Dan Huntington, 
S.T.D., LL.D., of Syracuse; LL.D upon the Rev, George 
B. Spaulding, D D., of Syracuse; D.C.L. upon Stewart L. 
Woodford, LL.D., of Brooklyn; D. Lit. upon the Rev. 
Richard Wheatley, D.D.. of Irvington, N. Y.; D.D. upon 
the Rev. William H. Mickle, of Newburg: the Rev. Austin 
Griffin, of Binghamton, and the Rev. William H. Reese, of 
Lima, N. Y. 


. According to the report of President. Slocum, Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs, notwithstanding the finan- 
cial stringency of the past year, has added to its equipment 
the splendid Colburn Library and the Wolcott Observa- 
tory. There has also been raised half of the $150,000 endow- 
ment, which must be secured in order that the college may 
obtain the $50,600 offered by Dr. Pearsons, of Chicago. 
The other $75,000 must be raised by the close of the present 
year. At its commencement the college conferred the de- 
gree of LL.D. upon Governor Prince, of New Mexico. 


.. Trinity College, Hartford, Conv., held its graduating 
exercises June28th. The following honorary degrees were 
conferred: LL.D.: Gen. Joseph Roswell Hawley, United 
States Senator from Connecticut. D.D: The Rev. Wil- 
liam Ralph Churtona, Fellow of Kings Colleve, Cambridge, 
England ; the Rev. George William Douglass, Washington, 
D.C.: the Right Rev.A.C. A. Hall, Bishop of Vermont. It 
was voted by the trustees thatif the alumni will con- 
tribute $30,000 to the new scientific building. the corpor- 
ation will raise $20,000 additional. 


.. Fifty-nine candidates received diplomas as Bachelor 
of Arts and eight as Bachelor of Sciences at the Amherst 
College commencement last week. The following honorary 
degrees were conferred: LL.D.: President L. Clark Seelye, 
of Smith College, Northampton. D.D.: The Rev. James F. 
Clarke, ’54, missionary in Bulgaria; the Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, ’79, Boston. Ph.D.: Daniel Greenleaf Thomp- 
son, 69; Frederick J. Bliss, ’80. The Hon. Galusha A. 
Grow and President Low spoke at the alumni dinner. 


. .The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on 
fifty-six candidates ut the one hundredth commencement of 
Williams College last week: The following were the hon- 
orary degrees: M.A.: Herman C. Cordinier, M.D., of 
Albany, N. Y.; Principal J. C. Norris, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
D.D.: The Rev. Charles C. Tracy, 1864,President of Anatolia 
College, Turkey; The Rev. George A. Ford, 1872, Sidon, 
Syria. LL.D.: The Rev. Henry M. Booth, D.D., 1864, Presi- 
dent of Auburn Theological Seminary. 


.-Ten students have been graduated at Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kan., this year with four from the Depart- 
ment of Music and twenty from the Academy. The num- 
ber of elective trustees was enlarged from fifteen to eigh- 
teen. The alumni are given the privilege of nominating 
three members of the Board. The annual attendance last 
year was 264. 


..The eleventh commencement exercises of the Law- 
renceville, N. J., school were held last week. The head 
master, Dr. Mackenzie, delivered the baccalaureate ser- 
mon, and there were addresses by Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, 
and the Hon. William Hornblower, of this city. 


.. Thirty-nine diplomas were awarded at the commence- 
ment of Heidelberg University, Tiffin,O. The total en- 
rollment for the year was 285. The theological seminary 
sent out eight graduates in April. 


.-The seventy-third annual commencement of Colby 
University, Waterville, Me., was held June 27th. The 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on forty-seven 
students. 


..-President A. B. sees: of the St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, N. Y., has presented his resignation to the 
Board of Trustees. He returns to the pulpit. 


.-The University of Vermont graduated forty-five stu- 
dents this year. The University oration was delivered by 
F. H. Peabody, LL.D., of Chicago. 


.- At the ninety-fourth commencement: of Middlebury 


College, Vt., thirteen ‘candidates received the degree ‘of 
A. B. 


..-Prof. George ..C. Chase, of the class of 72, hee just 
been elected President of Bates College, Lewiston; Me.-~ 
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Science. 


A QUESTION has recently been raised as to the teleo- 
logical significance of the dense woolly floccose-covering 
which some leaves possess. In the article before the writer, 
the common “ Mouse ear everlasting” (Antennaria plan- 
taginifolia), is the subject of the paper. The green 
chloropbyl in the leaves of plants is considered essential 
to their vital processes, yet these green leaves are clothed 
with white wool, precluding any idea that the sunlight can 
aid in forming the chlorophyllous substance. But in this 
plant it is shown that many individuals are wholly desti- 
tute of the floccose covering, have, in fact, green surfaced 
leaves, while others are so densely clothed with wool, that 
the surfaee of the leaf itself is in absolute darkness, and 
yet—and here is the teleological problem so far as can be 
seen—the green-leaved forms seem to have no advantage 
whatever over the densely woolly ones in the “ struggle 
for life.” The point is made by the author that character 
in plants is not wholly from the standpoint of warfare, in 
which the “ fittest shall survive.” 


.---That there is a struggle for life among the various 
classes of vegetation is a well-fortified fact. Some kinds 
gtow together in what may be termed peace and harmony, 
but there seems to be an enmity between deciduous and 
coniferous trees. Sometimes the hemlock, spruce, and some 
oaks and hickories, will be found as intermixtures, but 
generally Conifer are found wholly by themselves. In 
the South, especially in Georgia, it has been found that tho 
& young coniferous forest may be several years old, and 
thus get a good start, should the acorns of the Black Jack 
oak get achance to grow among the pines, the result is 
generally to utterly crowd the pines out. Sometimes, 
however, the pines will eke out a miserable existence for 
years, as dwarfs, no one noticing them ; and when the oak 
is cut away will start at once into vigorous growth. The 
belief that seeds will live a long time in the earth before 
growing often originates from this imperfect observation. 


..-. The effects of proximity to differently colored plants 
and other objects on marine crustacea has been studied by 
Professor Herdman, according to a report in Nature, of the 
Biological Station at the Isle of Man. In 1892 observations 
were made on young prawns (Virbius varians), whichina 
short time differed in color, corresponding to the green, red 
or brown seaweeds on which they rested. The next year a 
number of specimens of different colors were kept under 
observation in jars with various colors of seaweed and of 
background, and in very different amounts of light. The 
results showed that the adult animal can change its color- 
ing very thoroughly, tho not in a very short space of time. 
The change is due to alterations in the size and arrange- 
ment of the pigment granules of the chromatophores. 
Whether this is due to nervous action and is dependent on 
sight, or to the direct action of light on the skin, is not set- 
tled. 


.-.-Another stridulating insect has been discovered. 
This time it is an aquatic bug(Ligara minutissima.) 








Personals. 


Mr. CLARENCE LEXOW, the chairman of the special com- 
mittee of the State Senate to examine the police depart- 
ment of New York City, is a resident of Nyack and repre- 
sents in the State Senate the district comprising Orange, 
Dutchess and Rockland Counties. In all other than 
political interests he is a New Yorker, having been born 
and brought up in Brooklyn, and being a member of,a law 
firm iu this city as well as another in the town of his resi- 
dence. His father was the owner and editor of the 
Belletristisches Journal, an illustrated newspaper which, 
for a long time, enjoyed a large circulation and influence 
among the German-Americans. He intended his son to 
succeed him, and educated him for this purpose. At the 
age of sixteen Mr. Lexow went to Germany with a special 
view to prepare himself for journalism, but during his 
studies at Bonn he acquired a preference for law over the 
profession for which he had“been intended. Upon his re- 
turn he entered Columbia College Law School, and upon 
graduation became a member of the firm of Lexow & 
Haldane. It was mainly for his health that he removed to 
Nyack, where hesoon became engaged in politics. In 1893 
he was elected to the State Senate. His efforts on behalf 
of the Bi-partisan Police bill designated him as the most fit 


Senator of the party of the majority to be chairman of the 
committee to investigate the police. 





....Jean Paul Pierre Casimir-Perier is the full name of 
the recently elected President of the French Republic. 
He was born in Paris, November 8th, 1847. His grand- 
father was president of the Council under King Louis 
Philippe, and his father was a minister under the first 
President of the Republic, M. Thiers, During the Franco- 
Prussian War, M. Casimir-Perier served with distinction 
as a volunteer, and in the siege of Paris he displayed so 
much bravery that he was mentioned in the order of the 
day and decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
In 1890 he became Vice President of the Chamber. Only 
a few weeks ago he was Prime Minister, but his Cabinet 
was defeated upon a labor question, and he resigned. He 
was then elected President of the Chamber. It is not a 
matter of opinion, but a record of fact, that he is fairly the 
representative of the French people that three generations 
of his family have faithfully served. 

...-After an absence of three years, twenty-two months 
of which were spent in the heart of Africa, Mr. William 
Astor Chanler has returned to New York. Mr. Chanler 
defrayed the entire cost of the expedition, which employed 
nearly two hundred men. He had a good deal of bad 
luck in thia trip, for he lost twenty-seven men and all of 
his live stock. The data, geographical and scientific, 
which he collected, he will divide between the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington, and the In 


His I''be placed at the disposal of the 
ienna. maps Ww at the tt) e 
British East India Company. 
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DOMESTIC. ~ 

THE most important event of the week is the develop- 
ment of a great strike on the railroads centering in Chi- 
cago and extending through the Northwest, also into the 
Southwest and to the Pacific Coast. The strike was or- 


dered by the American Railway Union, which is a new 
eoganisstionbavion ode GrneAy whe Was and 
not.being rep at all in the East. e on 0 

the boycott was This: a e man Car Company 


at Pallman, IIl., having but little work on hand, reduced 

wages to its employés by from twenty-five to forty per 

cent,, and even fifty per cent. It stated that it had but 
few contracts, and must either pay lower wages or close 
its shops, and promised when business was better to re- 
store the rates. It is claimed by the employés that the 
wages to which they were reduced were at the starvation 

point ; that after their rents were paid there was little left 

for their living and other expenses. In May they demand- 

ed a restoration of their old wages. This was refused. The 

Pullman Company stated that they had only sixty days’ 

work in sight; that this work was taken on cohtract at 
prices which entailed an absolute loss, and it would be 

impossible to raise the wages. Thereupon, on May 11th, 

3,000 employés struck. Then their cause was taken 

up by the American Railway Union, and it resolved 

to support them by ordering a strike on every railroad 

using Pullman cars whieh should refuse to discontinue 

them. The Illinois Central Railroad was the first to suffer 

from this boycott. It would not accede to the demand to 

cut off its Pullman cars, and, in consequence, its switch- 

men, signal men and other emplo;és went on strike. The 
strike quickly extended to other roads centering in Chi- 

cago and also to those on the Pacific Coast, including the 

Northern Pacific and the Southern Pacific, and also the 

Atchison. Topeka and Santa Fé. All the railroad com- 

panies using Pullman cars, one after another, refused to 

cut them off, and as a consequence few trains were run ex- 
cept of a local character, and there was a general paralysis 
in railroad transportation, both freight and passenger. In 

some instances trains with Pullman cars were compelled to 
run on side tracks before reaching their destination and to 

remain stalled. President Debs, in obedience to the coun- 

cil of the American Railway Union, ordered these strikes 
one after another. He counseled the men to refrain from 

all interference with the property of the railroads, and 
there was but little interference at first; but in a number 
of places and instances mobs have organized and prevented 
companies from sending out or receiving trains, and 
switches have been destroyed, trains have been ditched and 
other violence offered. Not only did the strike extend 
to those operating the railroads, but even the numerous 
employés of the Union Stockyards in Chicago 
went on a strike. The railroads in Chicago formed an 
association for the purpose of resisting the demands of the 
strikers. They had difficulty, however, in getting new 
men, and even where substitutes were obtained committees 
of the strikers induced many to join the union and quit 
work. A great deal of perishable freight was side-tracked 
in transit and, of course, ruined. Afterthe strike was well 
under way all such freight, and, indeed, freight in general, 
was refused by the railroad companies. The tie-up of the 
trains, of course, affected the mails. In one case a large 
shipmentof mail matter at Chicago was taken from the 
cars and returned to the post office. Attorney-General 
Olney has directed the United States District-Attorneys 
and Marshals in various places where interferences with 
the moving of the mails have been reported, to arrest and 
prosecute all strikers or others preventing the forwarding 

of the mails. A number of persons have been arrested in 
Chicago and elsewhere and lodged in jail. There seems to 
be a general feeling of sympsciuy with the strikers among 
workingmen, and labor unions have passed resolutions ap- 
proving the strike and expressing the hope that the Pull- 
man Company will be forced to come to terms. In one 
case the State militia has been called out, and in another a 
force of United States soldiers. The police and sheriffs’ 
posses have been able to accomplish but little. Under di- 
rection from the Federal Government an injunction, cov- 
ering all roads, was asked from the Federal Court on Mon- 
day, in Chicago, enjoining the strikers not to interfere with 
any trains, whether mail trains or not. The action asked 
is under the Interstate Commerce Act. When the injunc- 
tion is issued the United States Marshal is prepared to en- 
force it, and United States troops will be furnished, if nec- 
essary. This, it is thought, will soon put an end to the 
strike. 





...-The Senate at Washington has finished consideration 
of the Tariff bill in Committee of the Whole, and it is ex- 
pected that the amended bill will be reported to the Senate 
this week. Some changes were made in the sections de- 
voted to the income tax, modifying them so as to exempt 
from the tax certain corporations which do business on a 
mutual basis, distributing their profits among the share- 
holders, building associations, religious and benevolent 
societies, and the stocksthey holdin trust. The reciprocity 
sections were repealed. This affects reciprocity treaties to 
the number of twenty or more, including that with Cuba, 
by which large quantities of American flour found their 
way into the Cuban market. Only a few Democrats, Hill 
and Murphy of New York, and Smith of New Jersey (Mr. 
McPherson, of New Jersey, was not present, but was 
paired) voted against the income tax feature. Three Pop- 
ulist Senators—Allen, Kyle and Peffer—voted in favor of 
the tax, as did also six Republicans—Hansbrough, Mitchell, 
of Oregon; Pettigrew, Power, Shoup and Teller. The 
vote was 40 to 23. One important amendment adopted 
makes a repeal of the sugar bounty take effect on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 


....The House Committee on Commerce had adopted the 
Nicaraguan Canal bill reported by a sub-committee, and 
will report it to the House. It provides that the Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury shall in behalf of the United States 
subscribe for 700,000 shares of capital stock of the Mari- 


time Canal Company of Nicaragua, the total number of 
shares to be 830,000 of the value of $100 each. Provisions 
are made for a reorganization of the old board and for the 
reimbursement of stockholders according to the amounts 
they have subscribed. The United States guarantees the 


interest upon the bonds to be issued to the amount of 
870,000,000. 


.... The Lexow investigation in this city has adjourned 
until September. Mr. Goff, who is conducting the inves- 
tigation on behalf of the committee, announced that those 
in charge of it would not be idle during the summer 


months, but would be preparing for the resumption of the 
investigation next fall. 


.... The House has passed the Senate bill admitting New 
Mexico asa State. It is intimated that President Cleve- 
land will sign it, believing that New Mexico has larger 
claims to be admitted than any of the other Territories. 


FOREIGN. 


...»The funeral of the late M. Carnot, President of 
France, took place on Sunday. Having lain in state at the 
entrance of the Court of Honor in the Palace of the Elysée, 
the body was viewed by nearly sixty thousand persons in 
one day. The catafalque upon which the body rested was 
raised upon a dais supported by Corinthiancolumns, All 
during the week workmen were busy making preparations 
at the Cathedral of Notre Dame, getting the interior in 
readiness for the funeral. Sunday dawned with a cloud- 
less sky; but the heat was intense, and the thousands of 
spectators suffered very much. The streets were thronged 
from dawn. Genuine sympathy was shown everywhere 
and in a hundred different ways, from the bit of crape on 
the arm to the draping of houses and sending large and 
expensive wreaths to the Palace. Throughout the line of 
march the houses were all draped in crape, and the Pan- 
théon was entizely covered with black cloth bordered with 
white. At 10:15 A.M. the funeral procession began to move ; 
the band played a funeral march written for the occasion, 
while in the courtyard the curate of the Madeleine Church 
said the customary prayers. sprinkling the coffin with holy 
water. As the bearers lifted the coffin to their shoulders 
the firing at two miuutes intervals of 101 guns com- 
menced. French naval vessels fired guns hourly until 3 
P.M., when each vessel fired a salvo of twenty-one guns. 
The hearse was flanked by a guard of honor, composed of 
cadets from the Ecole Polytechnique, and was drawn by 
six horses. The coffin was hidden beneath the folds of tri- 
colored flags grouped ‘in front and back. M. Carnot’s 
servants in livery came next, with the dead President’s 
family, his three sons, —e in the first line, and his 
brother, Adolphe Carnot, and his cousins and son in-law 
behind. Mme. Carnot was not present, being completely 
prostrated. Behind the family.came M. Casimir-Perier, 
and behind him came his secretaries. After these followed 
the Presidents of the Senate and Chamber, ambassadors, 
ministers, cardinals, marshals, diplomatic envoys, etc. 
The plain black evening dress of the United States Ambas- 
sador formed a striking contrast to the brilliant costumes 
of the other foreign diplomats with whom he walked. On 
the arrival at the Catnedral of Notre Dame, the coffin was 
placed upon the catafalque, surrounded by a forest of can- 
dies. Dean de 1’Escaille, celebrated low mass, and the 
Archbishop of Paris delivered the sermon. The bearers 
then took the coffin, and the clergy, with lighted tapers, 
accompanied it to the deor. All the bells in the city were 
tolling as the procession formed again and moved on to the 
Panthéon. Here the body of the dead President was placed 
beneath a huge black canopy which hung from the ceiling. 
M. Challemel Lacour delivered an oration in behalf of the 
Senate, and Premier Dupuy an —— one on behalf of 
the Government. After the speeches the coffin was taken 
to the porch, where it was placed between two urns of 
smoking incense. All the troops of the Paris garrison, and 
of thesuburbs, then filed past. The coffin was then placed 
temporarily in the crypt; later it will be placed in tbe 
vault beside Gen. Lazare Carnot, the ‘‘Organizer of Vic- 
tory.” 


....The Electoral Congress, called to electa President of 
the French Republic to succeed the late President Carnot, 
began its session on Wednesday of last week, M. Challe- 
mel-Lacour, President of the French Senate, presiding. 
The great hall of the palace was crowded with spectators, 
and nearly all of the members of the diplomatic corps were 
present. Every precaution was taken against anarchists’ 
outrages. Just before the balloting a Socialistic deputy 
shouted, “‘I demand the abolition of the Presidency !” 
There were other like cries from various parts of the hall, 
but they were lost in the general hubbub. Much confu- 
sion reigned throughout the session. -M. Challemel- 
Lacour, after a a ee yoy reference to the late President, 
read the articles of the Constitution relative to the eiec- 
tion of a President, and then declared the assembly open. 
No speeches were made. After a long delay was an- 
nounced the election of M. Casimir-Perier by a vote 
of 451 out of 853. The resuit was greeted with tremen- 
dous cheering. ‘he people of France, for a brief period, 
seemed to have laid aside their grief and anger over the 
murder of President Carnot, and their attention was 
concentrated upon the political battle. To guard against 

ible disturvances, the garrisons both at Paris and 
ersailles, where the election took place, were kept under 
arms in the barracks. | 


...-Upon the arrival in Honolulu of the steamer “ Aus- 
tralia’? Minister Willis sent the Government a letter from 


Secretary Gresham, which reported the resolution of the 
Senate, which closed with the tullowing expression : 


“The declaration that the people of the Islands have the right 
to establish and maintain such institutions as they think best 
adapted te their wants, is entirely satisfactory to the President."’ 


Great satisfaction was expressed by the supporters of the 
Government, it being the first receipt of an official decla- 
ration from the United States Government of its intention 
not to interfere in the internal affairs of Hawaii. The 
Constitutional Convention has finisned revising the new 
Constitution, and it was ready for the final passage by June 
30th or July 2d. Mr. Dole will be proclaimed President 
without a vote. 


....Japan having refused to evacuate Korea, China is 
preparing for active operations by increasing her naval 
and militaryforces. The feeling in Japan is very much in 
favor of holding the grouud already secured in Korea. 

....Giuseppe Bandi, editor of the Gazette Livornese, of 


Rome, was stabbed with a poniard in Leghorn on Sunday 
while riding in his carriage, 
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THE LAND OF LIBERTY. 


THis is the week which we consecrate to the memory 
of the good and brave men who gave our land its inde- 
pendence. They set the example to the world. They 
made the New World the teacher of theOld. What they 
taught and what they kept France learned too soon, for 
she could not keep it. Only now has she been able to 
learn % again and keepit. What our fathers taught, the 
other nations of Europe are learning, tho under the 
forms of monarchy, to ingraft into their constitutions. 
Every foot of territory on the continent of America is 
now Republican; even that great Canadian colony 
which owns a formal allegiance to England ; and this 
same liberty is maintained by the colonies of Great Brit- 
ain establjshed in Africa and Australia. The new and 
growing governments of Africa, whether called English 
or Belgian or French or German or independent, can 
really become nothing but Republican. 

Our task is to maintain the liberty of our land. We 
areinno danger from foreign aggression. There can 
here be no tyranny unless it be one that grows up within 
us. There is no danger of the tyranny of a monarchy 
here ; there is only danger of the tyranny of the people, 
wielded by a class. A few years ago it looked as if the 
great problems of socialism were to be fought out and 
solved in European countries; but the amazing devel- 
opments of the past year make us question whether we 
are not ourselves to have ourshare in the danger or 
glgry of. the solution. 

Is it liberty when the people are ruled by aCzar? No 
one claims that it is. Isit liberty when people are ruled 
by amob? Whocan allow that it is? Who is to settle 
who shall work, and when. and how he shall work and 
enjoy the privileges of life and liberty in the pursuit 
of happiness? Is it themen whom the majority of the 
people chuose to rule over them ; or is it some smaller 
aggregation of people who have some selfish purpose in 
hand and who are willing to organize their forces and 
secure their object. by violence, by the destruction of 
property and by murder? That is what one class of citi- 
zens have been doing in Europe, selecting their royal 
victims, stabbing a French President, banded together 
for just this war upon society, now attacking an Italian 
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Prime Minister, and now slaying an Italian journalist ; 
and against them society must wage an international 
war. 

The same tyranny is attempted here in this country. 
Tens of thousands of conspirators are banded together to 
stop the running of railroads and by violence to prevent 
the conveyance of passengers, mails and freight. If this 
can be allowed ours is not a land of liberty. But a land 
of liberty, please God, it shall be ; and while our State 
governments and our National Government will protect 
the right of any man to leave his employment, it will 
forbid him to interfere with the property or the labor 
of others. 

But we would indulge in no sad strain to-day. We 
bless God for a glorious land, for noble ancestors, for a 
free Government, for a Christian Church, for the public 
school, and for one hundred and eighteen years of glori- 
ous history. We give the week to patriotism and to the 
praises of Washington and Lincoln and the heroes of our 
history. A full report of one such celebration of our 
national independence we shall give in full in our next 
issue. 





A SENSELESS STRIKE. 


THIs is to be a year of great strikes as well as of great 
business depression. Just as the end of a most disas- 
trous strike of coal miners comes we enter upon one of 
the largest strikes ever known among railroad men. If 
strikes generally resulted in a victory for the laboring 
man the public would not be so much at a loss to under- 
stand why there are so many of them in these hard 
times, 

The present strike is a peculiar one. It did not begin 
among railway men at all but among the carpenters, 
cabinetmakers, brass molders, upholsterers and others 
employed in the Pullman car works at Pullman, III. 
These men are members of a new organization known as 
the American Railway Union, which also includes 
switchmen and others employed on the railroads. 
To help out the former the Union ordered the latter to 
strike ; and asaresult most of the railroad lines centering 
in Chicago have been completely tied up so that neither 
freight nor passenger trains have been able to move ; in- 
deed, the strike has extended very generally throughout 
the Northwestand to the Pacific Coast. 

The mechanics at Pullman of course have a grievance. 
They complain that their wages are at the starvation 
point ; that after their rents are paid they have very 
little left. The reductions complained of are not recent re- 
ductions, but were made in September last, with promises 
of restoration when business improved. They amount 
to from twenty-five to forty per cent., or even more. 
There are also other causes of complaint, but this is the 
chief one. The demand for restoration being refused, the 
employés struck on May 11th. The company’s defense 
is, that while it had plenty of work during the World’s 
Fair, it was unable to make paying contracts late in the 


‘year when business, especially the railroad business, was 


depressed ; that there is a sharp competition in car build- 
ing; that, for the sake of keeping their men at the 
reduced rates, they took contracts in which there was not 
only no profit, but in some cases a loss of a hundred dol- 
larsacar. They could not afford to conduct their busi- 
ness at a losing rate, and certainly could not restore 
wages. They offered to allow a committee of their men 
to examine their books to show that they have not been 
making money ; but the workingmen refused to do so, 
and asserted that the books had been fixed up. They 
demanded arbitration. This the company refused, on the 
ground that there was nothing to arbitrate, and that it 
was impossible to pay the old rate of wages without sus- 
taining heavy losses. 

It was at this point that the American Railway Union 
took the matter up and resolved to sustain the striking 
mechanics and force the Pullman Company to come 
to terms. Accordingly,they demanded that roads running 
Pullman cars should refuse to haul them. If the roads 
would agree to side-track Pullmancars, the Union would 
not interfere with trains. As the companies refused to 
comply with the insolent demands, a strike of switch- 
men and others was ordered, with the result that passen- 
ger and freight traffic in the Central West and Northwest 
has been paralyzed. 

This paralysis of transportation means a stoppage of 
trade. In these days not only commerce, but the actual 
support of life, depends upon the regularity of the rail- 
roads ; and when the American Railway Union ordereda 
general strike it dealt a heavy blow at the vital interests 
of the public. Now the grievance of the men in the 
Pullman shops may be a real one, altho it seems other- 
wise. They may be oppressed; they may be at starva- 
tion point and driven to desperation, but their grievance 
is not against the general public nor is it against the 
railroad ecmpanies. It is against their employers, the 
Pullman Company. When the [Illinois Central Road, 
which appears to be bearing the brunt of the displeasure 
of the Union, carries passengers or freight from 
or to Chicago it is serving the public. It has 
nothing whatever to do with the affairs of the Pullman 
Company, except that it is one of their customers. It 
hauls their passenger cars under a Contract with them. 
Thedemand of the Union is that it should refuse to haul 
those cars under peril of having its employés ordered out 
on strike. Very properly it refused to have men who 
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owned not a dollar’s worth of its stock dictate how its 
affairs should be conducted. The result is that every 
wheel is stopped. The public is put to the greatest in- 
convenience and loss,and nothing is accomplished or can 
be accomplished in the way of forcing the Pullman Com- 
pany to come to'terms with its men. 

Take another example of the operation of this senseless 
strike. People in San Francisco desire to come East. It 
is absolutely necessary to their comfort that they travel 
in sleeping coaches ; but because of the strike the trains 
cannot be run, and they must wait in San Francisco at 
great inconvenience, possibly great pecuniary loss, until 
President Debs, the head of the Railway Union, recalls 
the order to strike and allows employés to return to their 
duties. : 

All this is certainly contrary to common eense, opposed 
to the good of common humanity, and in direct antag- 
onism to the principles of good government, It is intol- 
erable that one nran, not himself employed in any capac- 
ity on any railroad, but only as a salaried agent of a 
labor organization, should have it in his power to stop 
the running of trains on a score or more of lines, to pre- 
vent citizens from traveling whithersoever their business 
or inclination calls them, and to stop the transportation 
of all merchandise. It is little short of a stateof anarchy 
that prevails where the American Railway Union exer- 
cises such power. It isengaged in a gigantic conspiracy, 
not only against the right of railroad companies to pos- 
sess their own property and control the running of their 
own trains, but against the rights of the public. Legis- 
latures ought to take cognizance of it in some way, and 
put such laws on the statute book as will prevent similar 
outrages against the rights of the public. We hope tosee 
this rebellion against the public speedily put down. It, 
must be put down. The railroad companies must resist 
it to the bitter end. 

We recognize, of course, the difficulty of formulating 
laws that shall be just to laboring men and others. Of 
course no man can be compelled to work against his will, 
nor Can a corporation be compelled to pay its men more 
than it earns. The employés of railroad companies have 
a peculiar relation to the public, whose interests are 
largely in their hands. There might be a provision of 
law requiring a contract between the railroad company 
and its men, which should be mutually obligatory, such 
a contract as is entered into between the captain of a ship 
and the crew. A sailor may not leave the ship at any 
time. If he agrees to make the voyage he may be legally 
compelled to do so. Some such arrangement is certainly 
possible between the railroad and those who run its 
trains. Itis not the right of the latter to quit work at 
any time. The public has interests which must not be 
needlessly jeopardized. They might be required toserve 
a given period or to give notice individually of their in- 
tention to quit service two weeks or a month in advance. 

The need of some such system for the good of the pub- 
lic, to say nothing about the protection of property, is 
demonstrated by the present strike as never before. 
Boycotts such as this are both senseless and inhuman, 
and those who promote them must expect to be objects 
of public indignation. 


ms 


PRESIDENT ELIOT'S TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


It is a new thing at Harvard to have a President with 
twenty-five years of administrative office behind him. 
Yale’s presidencies, since the elder Dwight, have been 
long, and Harvard’s have been brief. President Eliot’s 
twenty-five years is the exceptional feature the alumni 
had to celebrate last week. The university had done 
what itcould to secure it by electing Dr. Eliot to his office 
at the comparatively early age of thirty-five years. 

The new plans he brought with him, and which he 
forthwith began to agitate, required nothing less than a 
lifetime for development. They have passed. through 
many stages of change, and are now on a more solid 
basis than ever, but it will require all the remaining 
years and energies of this energetic and resourceful pres- 
ident to bring out all their significance, to adjust them 
to themselves and to the complex requirements of 
university work. 

President Eliot’s merit in the reorganization and re- 
construction of the university courses is great, tho 
there is undoubted reasonableness in his molest dis- 
claimer of originality as the inventor of optional courses. 
Dr. Wayland had preceded him by a long lead in that 
matter at Brown, where he made the same mistake of 
swamping the university with ‘‘soft” courses which 
President Eliot at one time bid fair to repeat at Har- 
vard. His predecessors at Harvard had also made some 
earlier but rather unsystematic attempts in the same 
direction, and President White had the start of him by 
a few years in the elaborate foundations he was laying 
at Cornell. All this shows that the new scheme was in 
the air, and that great changes of method were sure to 
come. 

President Eliot had the sagacity to meet the new 
theories with appreciative anticipation in their early 
stage when he was in advance of public opinion and when 
the movement was young and easily directed. His fir st 
steps were bold, revolutionary, and, of course, imperfect. 
Probably their best result was that they stirred up imme- 
diate radical discussion, into which our colleges have 
all been drawn, and great modifications of method have 
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been brought about, largely inspired by these experi- 
ments at Harvard. President Eliot and his associates 
may justly claim to have been the pioneers in this read- 
justment of courses and methods as to which our leading 
colleges and universities have now reached a general 
agreement. 

President Eliot was the tirst thoroughly trained scien- 
tific man who came to the head of one of our great uni- 
versities ;and he brought with him a higher apprecia- 
tion of scientific study as an instrument of educational 
discipline, which has enriched the courses at Harvard 
without bringing into that ancient university the 
demanded reaction against Latin, Greek and other lin- 
guistic study, as has been threatened in some other in- 
stitutions. Its specter still haunts many of our best 
educational leaders. 

It is the crowning glory of Dr. Eliot’s administration 
that he has seen that all this theoretic expansion and de- 
velopment of courses would have remained an illusion 





did vigor to the 
Harvard, until enrich 
liant appointments it has reached the imposing dimen- 
sions which are now the pride of every Harvard alum- 
nus. 

Expansion has not been his greatest work for Harvard. 
He has boldly broken up the conditions which held the 
university down within denominational limitations and 
placed it on a basis as broad as the Republic of letters. 
In the Theological department this has actually resulted 
in the strengthening of conservative and evangelical ele- 
ments in the teaching force ; while as to the preachers in 
the Appleton Chapel, with no disparagement to the late 
college pastor, the saintly Andrew Peabody, we cannot 
fail to recognize the arrangement brought about by the 
President as promising much for evangelical religion. 

Nor can we close this word of tribute and recognition 
without some allusion to President Eliot’s part in what 
we believe to have been not only the greatest educational 
work of the year, but by far the most important con- 
tribution to public education which has been made in this 
country in our day. We allude to the Report on Sec- 
ondary Education by the Committee of Ten. It is true 
that the educational conditions prevailing in this country 
have delayed the preparation of such a report untilnow, 
and that until within a few years it could not have 
been thought of. It is none the less to the credit of the 
master minds who directed and co-ordinated the whole 
that they were equal to the opportunity and the occasion. 
Their work has pointed out to the nation a method for 
bringing the entire secondary education of the country 
into line and for placing it on a systematic scientific 
basis, which would lead up in a consistent order from 
the lowest to the highest and keep the parts in good pro- 
portion to each other and in right relations to the final 
end and aim. ; 

President Eliot’s part in this really great work is seen 
and feltfrom end toend. Itwasa work for which he, 
above all others, was qualified, and for which what he 
has been doing at Harvard for twenty-five years was an 
incomparable training. 





THE WAR IN KOREA. 


Ir shows how the world is being brought together by 
interlacing threads that a disturbance in the hermit 
kingdom of Korea is now of no little interest to the peo- 
ple of America. 

It is not easy to say just what is the cause of the war 
in Korea. Some say it is jealousy of Americans, and it 
will be a surprise to learn that there are Americans 
enough in Korea to arouse jealousy; and yet there are not 
only a number of Protesfant missionaries from this 
country, but two Americans are special advisers to the 
King of Korea; and this may have something to do with 
the fact that when the rebellion first broke out the King 
made his first application to the United States Govern- 
ment tosend an armed vessel for protection. But it is 
not likely that any jealousy of American influence had 
much to do with this trouble, 

A much deeper cause lies in the long rivalry which 
exists between the family of the King and the family of 
the Queen. The King and Queen seem to live peaceably 
enough and to be under the influence of her father’s 
relatives, who belong to what are called the Min family. 
But the King’s. father, who is still living, and who is 
regent during his son’s minority, has stirred up many 
rebellions, and is the leader of a strong anti-Min party. 
There have been plots and counter-plots and attempts at 
violence, the most remarkable of which was in 1884, 
which caused the retirement to Japan of two noble con- 
spirators, one of whom was some months ago inveigled 
to Shanghai and was there murdered by emissaries from 
the King. The murderer, it will be remembered, was 
arrested very courteously by the Chinese and sent to 
Korea, where he was received by the King with the 
highest honor. But shortly. after this, a new rebellion 
broke out in the south of Korea, very likely occasioned 
by the unendurable exactions of the officials. Japan was 
very angry at the murder of the conspirator whom she 
had so long harbored, for there is a standing jealousy 
between Japan and China. 

The King in Seoul has really no independent authority. 
Nominally he is a vassal of China, but the Japanese 
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have revived an old claim of sovereignty ; and in the 
rebellion of 1884 Japan sent an army to Korea to protect 
her Minister, who had been driven from the capital as he 
had been driven in the previous rebellion of 1882. The 
King, on the occasion of both of these rebellions, had 
sent to China for military aid, and it was with difficulty 
that on the latter occasion the two armies were kept 
from conflict. It was agreed between the courts of Pe- 
king and Tokio that their forces should retire simultane- 
ously. 

While it is evident that the Japanese rights in Korea 
rest upon a much more flimsy and shadowy basis than 
those of China, yet they are not at all likely to be with- 
drawn. Any sign of a willingness to withdraw them 
would cause a rebellion in Japan itself, for the reason 


that the enterprising Japanese very nearly control the- 


foreign trade of Korea. It is a case in which the inter- 
ests and rights of Korea are not regarded at all by either 
party. China is the stronger party and closer at hand, 
but Japan is the more alert and has the larger naval 
force. It is a matter of no importance what was the oc- 
casion of the rebellion in uneasy Korea. The great point 
of danger lies in the double claim made by Japan and 
China, and which is likely to be enforced at the poiat of 
the sword. 

But there is one more serious factor which must yet be 
considered, and that is the mighty, sullen and dangerous 
power that lies crouched behind both China and Korea 
and within easy striking distance of Japan, the terror 
both of Europe and of Asia. Russia has no adequate 
naval outlet in the Pacific waters, and she needs one, and 
it is well known that she desires to obtain possession of 
Korea; that would make her a great Pacific power. It 
was the fear of Russia that in 1884 kept China and Japan 
from settling their difference by war, and that same fear, 
if they are wise, will keep them from war now. Neither 
is willing that the other should control Korea, but neither 
is willing that Russia should take possession of it. We 
wish we had the same confidence in the cool sagacity of 
the Japanese rulers that we have in Viceroy Li Hung 
Chang at Tientsin, who is specially charged with the 
Korean policy of China, and who sent the army to China 
in 1882, The Japanese in Korea have been accused of 
peculiar superciliousness and arrogance, and there is 
much hostility between them and the Koreans, while a 
kindlier feeling seems to exist in Korea toward the Chi- 
nese. A war in Korea between these two Eastern em- 
pires might be of no great importance to the rest of the 
world, if it could be confined to them; but if it means 
the extension of Russian power, it is a very serious mat- 
ter, and will be likely to end with Russia’s dictating the 
policy of both China and Japan. We fear that neither 
empire is yet strong enough in the modern arts of war to 
resist such dictation. 


Editorial Votes. 


IN this week’s INDEPENDENT Arthur Reed Kimball gives 
the latest facts about the success of profit sharing in this 
country ; President Warfield, of Lafayette College, dis- 
cusses recent criticisms of college life; Hanford A. Edson, 
D.D., reports interesting discoveries of archaic English 
still in use in the Tennessee mountains; Edward Porritt 
gives the principles and prospects of the new Independent 
Labor Party in England; the Rev. Josiah Tyler describes 
a tour to Matabeleland; Emily Huntington Miller givesa 
summer sketch along a canal: Gerald Stanley Lee tonches 
up the girls’ colleges; E. Lrenzeus Stevenson tells of the 
Singerfest ; Kate Foote’s Washington Letter reports the 
progress of legislation in Congress; Sophia A. Walker 
gives summer notes of picture shops ; the Rev. Joseph H. 
Sawyer gives the history of the Chinese Educational Com- 
mission in this country ; William H. Coleman tells of the 
need of young men on farms; E. P. Powell describes farm- 
ers’ houses, and Hortense Share describes an aquatic gar- 
den. There are poems by the late Sidney Lanier, John B. 
Tabb, Robert Beverly Hale, and Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and 
stories by Judith Spencerand Mabel Gifford, and a delight- 
ful little children’s sermon by the Rev. Annis F. Eastman. 








IN the prolonged discussion about the Historic Episco- 
pate as an essential basis for the reunion of Christendom, 
the question is, What is the Historic Episcopate ? We sup- 
pose that The Church Standurd is as good an authority as 
there is on that subject in this country, and it tells us in its 
last issue : 


-“It is perfectly true, first, that ‘ the power of ordination’ is the 
one distinguishing feature of the Historic Episcopate; and 
second, that presbyters and deacons in the Church of England 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church, as in all ancient historical 
Churches, must be ordained bya bishop. If Christian unity 
could be re-established among American Christians on condi- 
tion that the Protestant Episcopal (‘hurch should consent to 
abandon the Episcopate and adopt another form of organization, 
she could give but one answer: ‘We have no such custom, 
neither the Churches of God.’ When the fathers of Lambeth in- 
serted the Historic Episcopate as one of the four indispensable 
and fundamental articles on the basis of which they were ready 
to treat for union with any other body of Christians, they simply 
said, as the fathers of Nicwa had said long before, * Let the an- 
cient customs prevail.’ . The position of the Anglican 
Churches is this day precisely what it always has been. The 
Episcopate retains its distinguishing historic function of ordina- 
tion. No man can officiate as a presbyter or deacon in any 
Anglican Church unless he has been ordained by a bishop.” 
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That is, the meaning of this much discussed article of the 
Chicago-Lambeth quadrilateral is, that in any Church 
union bishops must be allowed who have the “ historic 
function” of ordaining presbyters and deacons, these 
presbyters and deacons being a different class from bishops 
and not themselves having the power of ordination. 
Doubtless other Protestant Churches would say, We also 
have bishops—bishops over local churches, and they have 
the power of ordaining other bishops or presbyters. But 
that is not allowed, as we understand by The Church Stan- 
dard. It must bea separate sort of bishop who has the 
power of ordaining presbyters, a power not possessed by 
the presbyters themselves. We regret to say that if this 
condition is imposed there will be no union between Epis- 
copal and non-Episcopal Churches. The latter will never 
submit to any such requirement. They know that their 
ordination is just as good as any other ordination, and 
they will no more submit to having a form imposed upon 
their liberty than St. Paul would submit under similar 
circumstances. They have an Historic Episcopate, and 


the term has got to have a broad meaning in order to serve 
as a basis of union. 


1) 


The Voice of May 6th published a story from its corre- 
spondent in San Francisco to the effect that ex-President 
Harrison, while a guest in Encina Hall, Stanford Univer- 
sity, had taken into the Hall, contrary to the rules govern- 
ing the institution, “his wines and liquors”; that thirty- 
four dollars’ worth of these were stolen, and that he was re- 
imbursed for the theft by President Jordan, and more to 
the same effect. We have the best of authority for saying 
that the only fact in the entire statement is that a friend 
of the ex-President, desiring toshow him acourtesy, sent to 


his room some wine andcigars. They were not taken there ‘ 


by him, they did not belong to him, he had absolutely no 
responsibility in the matter whatever, he knew nothing of 
what became of them and never received any competisation 
for whatever portion of them may have been stolen. Ex- 
President Harrison does not claim to bea teetotaler. He 
occasionally, when it is offered to him, drinks a glass of 
wine at the table. We wish he did not. He is not, how- 
ever, addicted to drinking wine, often does not taste it'for 
months at a time and really cares nothing for it. His pri- 
vate car, without his direction, was stocked with wines on 
his recent trip to California and return, but not a gillo 

any kind thus offered to him and at his disposal was 
touched going or coming either by him or by any member 
of his party. 


THE one really great man in the United States for the 
past few days has been one Debs. He decreed that trains 
on the great railroad lines, covering the country west of 
the Alleghanies to the Pacific Coast, should cease to run, 
and it wasso. He ordered more than 40,000 men to quit 
work, and they quit. He issued his mandates by messe n- 
ger and telegraph, aud they were instantly obeyed. Nota 
Huntington, or a Gould, or a Vanderbilt possesses such 
power. Who isthis Czar? He is the President of the 
American Railway Union, he lives in Terre Haute, Ind., 
and he receives a salary of $3,000a year to manage the 
affairs of that labor organization. He is not an employé 
of any railroad company, but he has the powers of a dicta- 
tor over many of them. Here are a few sentences out of 
many given in the daily news reports that show how great 
a mar he is 


“All the trainmen at the Union stockyards have struck in 
obedience to Debs.” 

“President Debs and his associates of the American: Railway 
Union played a high card to-day and made a radical move, when 
they formally boycotted every road represented in the General 
Managers’ Association.” 

“President Debs, of the American Railway Union, in issuing 
the order for a strike on the entire Santa Fé system, has ordered 
the men to remain out until discharged employés shall be rein- 
stated. Not a wheel is moving.” 

**General Manager Seale telegraphed President Debs that his 
road (the Mobile and Ohio] had cut off all Pullman cars, and re- 
quested a release of the line from the boycott. President Debs 
telegraphed the president of the union in charge of the strike to 
call off the boycott immediately after receiving a written guar- 
anty from the company that it would not run any Pullmans until 
the present trouble was settled.” 

* President Debs has issued a manifesto declaring that the 
struggle with the Pullman Company has developed ‘into a con- 
test between the producing classes and the money power of the 
country,and the railroad managers have elected to stand by Pull- 
man ‘ in his devilish work of starving his employés to death.’” 
It is Debs who controls a movement which makes the 
railroad presidents powerless to manage their own lines 
and attend to the business of the public. The public is 
the chief sufferer. Is there no remedy? There must be. 


Wuat is: anarchy, and who are practical anarchists ? 
Santo and Vaillant lie in wait and stab their victims, or 
destroy them with dynamite. They are opposed to law 
and order. Strikers conspire to prevent the running of 
trains, to deprive the public of service necessary to its ex- 
istence, to wrest the control of property from its rightful 
owners, and to persuade, by force or otherwise, new men 
from taking their places. What is the state of affairs 
which these sentences, culled from the daily dispatches, in- 
dicate ? 

“‘ Everybody voted to capture the train. Altho the train car- 
ried mail they were not afraid. The train was signaled to stop. 
Then an engineer took the place of the regular engineer, and, 
while the strikers yelled, the train went into aswitch. The mob 
controlled it.” 

“The engineer and fireman of an Illinois Central surburban 
train were driven from their engine by a mob ‘of 200 men, who 
pelted them with rocks and bricks and chased them away.” 

* Later a north- bound surburban train appeared. It, too, was 
stopped, the engine detached and taken to the roundhouse, and 
the cars left standing on the north-bound tracks.” 

“Twotrains bearing delayed militia regiments and cava ry 
horses left here for the West. The strikers permitted one car 
containing two race horses bound for Portland to be attached.” 
This was at Ellensburg, Wash. 


* An attempt at wrecking was carried into execution between 
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one and two o'clock this morning. Some miscreant drove spikes 
into a switch and along the rails of the Chicago and Alton 
tracks, at Sixteenth Street, and a switch engine pulling a freight 
train was thrown on its side. The engineer and fireman escaped 
with bruises.” 

“ A Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul train was thrown from 
the track by a turned switch, at Ada Street, yesterday afternoon. 
One coach was thrown on its side, but no one was injured.” 

“ Crowds of strikers swarmed the yards, uncoupling carsas fast 
as they were attached to the engines, and interfering with the 
work in many ways.” 

“ One of the switchmen in Englewood threw his switch and 
locked it, leaving the yards just before the heavy Omaha train 
arrived. The train was brought to a standstill in time to avoid a 
wreck.” i 

“Five passenger trains are standing there, one behind the 
other. The first train has been there since 4:30 o’clock yesterday 
afternoon. The passengers are tired and hungry. The mob 
which stopped the trains held a meeting along the tracks last 
night and voted to hold the trains till the strike was settled.” 

“ Report reached headquarters this afternoon that the pins in 
the puzzle and interlocking switches on all tracks in the South 
End had been pulled early this morning, and that no trains could 
be run over the terminals until a complete readjustment of the 
switches was made. This willrequire from two weeks toa month 
of expert labor.” 

“ A gang of about thirty strikers broke into the Pan Handle 
switch tower at West Pullman, took the telegraph operator out 
of it by force and chased him down the track with threats 
against his life if he ever returned.” 

“The company accuses Murvin, one of their striking switch- 
men, of throwing the switch which sent the through train 
jumping over the tires and for which alleged crime he is in jail. 
Altogether 300 men, women and children were the victims of 
the strike and derailing.” 

What, we ask, do these sentences indicate? That a state 
bordering on anarchy exists wherever the strikers are in 
force. }The rights of individuals and of property are sus- 
pended, and the will of excited and desperate men becomes 
‘supreme. And yet the outrages committed during this 
strike are few indeed compared with those which marked 
the progress of the recent strike of coal miners. Is Gov- 
' ernment not bound to vindicate the law and preserve the 
peace? There is in fact, if not in law, a retellion against 
society, fraught with tbe most serious consequences. Even 
the carriage of the United States mails is suspended by the 
interference of the strikers. Weare glad that Attorney- 
General Olney is acting energetically and ordering the ar- 
rest and prosecution of interfering strikers. We have had 
many strikes of a disastrous character; but none with 
+ such serious aspects as this presents. 

PoLIcE SUPERINTENDENT ByRrNEs, of this city, has an 
article in the July North American Review on ‘How to 
Protect a City from Crime.” It is not, of course, a dis- 
cussion suggested by the results of the Lexow investiga- 
tion, nor does it undertake to intimate how an effective 
and pure administration of the police system is to be 
secured in this city. He is simply a police official who is 
trying, with the experience of many years in the service to 
aid him, to show how the public can be protected from the 
criminal element. We are interested in the statement that 
* most of the crime committed in New York City is due 
chiefly to two causes—drink and environment.” He does 
not think it) necessary to enlarge upon the drink evil, that 
speaks for itself, but discusses the second question some- 
what, holding that there is a wide distinction between 
heredity and environment. He does not “‘put much faith 
in the theory that criminals are born with an irresistible 
tendency to evil doing,” thus agreeing with many other ex- 
pert observers, altho he admits that the ‘children of 
criminals are very apt to become criminal themselves.’ 
But he has another reason than that of heredity to explain 
this. He believes that poverty is not one of the more 
potent causes of criminality; that, indeed, it causes very 
little crime. 


far the Lexow Investigation has not shown that the 
Superintendent of Police is concerned in the scandalous 
system of blackmail which has been regularly levied on 
law breakers and law observers alike. The beneficiaries of 
this system of blackmail, according to the testimony given, 
appear to have been the captains and some of the police 
commissioners. One witness, a reputable merchant, who 
testified last week that it had been his custom some years 
to pay a certain amount to the ‘‘ward man” to prevent 
police interference with the use of the sidewalk for the 
shipment or receipt of goods, stated that the “ward man” 
told him that the new police captain was looking very 
closely after the assessments because he had been com- 
pelled to pay $15,000 for his appointment and needed money. 
’ Perhaps the greatest wickedness that has yet been uncov- 
ered is the alleged complicity of the police with the men 
who are known as “ bunco-steerers,”” men who entice ava- 
ricious persons to the city for the purpose of swindling 
them. According to their testimony their ill-gotten gains 
are regularly divided with the police, on a certain basis. 
The complicity of the police with crime of various kinds 
has been so clearly established and this complicity is shown 
to be so extensive that nothing short of a revolution which 
shall do for it what was done for Brooklyn last fall can 
restore public confidence in our municipal government. 
So far only one department has been subjected to investi- 
gation, and that seems to be in the hands of harpies, whose 
idea of protection is to shield crime for their own benefit. 
.... While some people are trying to rise in the scale of 
being, the aim of others is simply to revert to the brute. 
Lieutenant Boetter, of the German Army, has lately 
reachetl Honolulu on his way to find an island in the Pacific 
where he and his associates can subsist solely on raw fruits 
and go naked like monkeys and be sheltered by grass huts. 
There are still, we understand, a number of islands in Mel- 
anesia where the inhabitants live much in that simple and 
primitive way, tempered only by occasional cannibalism. 
We hope he will be happy in his new life, and are sure 
that the mosquitoes and other vermin will be glad to see 
him, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


_ Last Sunday France devoted to the funeral of President 
Carnot, and the new President, Casimir-Perier, won the 
hearts of the people by walking in the grand procession, 
despite the dangers of assassination. It was.an imposing 
demonstration, and was the occasion of one act which re- 
lieves the strain between France and Germany; for the 
Emperor of Germany took occasion to express his sym- 
pathy with the sorrow of France by pardoning two officers 
of the French navy who had a year ago been captured and 
convicted as spies, with careful drawings of German forts 
in their possession. In all countries where France is repre- 
sented, public services were held on Sunday in memory of 
President Carnot, and nowhere with greater solemnity 
thanin Italy. But in Italy, which lately escaped the mur- 
der of its Premier by an assassin’s dagger, the same now 
favorite anarchist weapon killed last Sunday a prominent 
editor who had bitterly denounced anarchy. It was a case 
just like that of Carnot. He was riding in his carriage 
to his office when the murderer mounted the steps and 
stabbed him. Beyond question it is necessary that inter- 
national action should be taken against these enemies of 
society. If they do not want society preserved, society 
will not want them, and will find some place to put them. 
The Italians propose to send them to their African colony. 
The French have Guiana. 





.... The Universalists are supporting a mission in Japan, 
in which they are very much interested. Their missionary, 
the Rev. George L. Perin, has written a letter to correct a 
misapprehension. Some Universalist was anxious to know 
whether the Universalist Mission, like the Unitarian, had 
openly expressed sympathy with Buddhism. Mr. Perin 
says, in reply, that he does not suppose that any other 
Universalist would ask such a question. He declares that 
Universalism is “Theistic, Optimistic and Christian,” 
while Japanese Buddhism is “‘ Atheistic, Pessimistic and 
Unchristian,” and, of course, there can be no sympathy 
between them. He wants it “understood that the lines 
along which the Universalist Mission has from ‘the first 
done its work in Japan have not been un-Christian, semi- 
Christian or extra-Christian.”” He would not, he says, go 
into voluntary exile unless he believed that Christianity 
was the very best thing that any nation could receive. We 
do not believe that there is any very large number of Uni- 
versalists who sympathize with that form of rationalism 
which modern Unitarianism has come to represent. 


....It is amusing that two Catholic papers, from whom, 
perhaps, we might have expected such a perversion, should 
have misconstrued our language when we spoke of the wit- 
nesses before the Lexow Committee being, very likely, 
some of them, Church communicants. We said: 

“Very likely they are communicants, some of them—Breckin- 
ridge was—and go to church and do their Easter duty.” 

And we added of such a man: 

“He may go to mass or communion ; but it is not clear how he 

can have any part in the blessing of the pure in heart, who shall 
see God.” 
We were very careful to use language that would include 
both Protestants and Catholics, and we presume there are 
both among those witnesses. For that reason in the clause 
in which we spoke of “Easter duty ” we also mentioned 
Breckinridge ; and when we spoke of a Catholic ‘‘mass”’ 
we coupled it with a Protestant. “communion.” There 
was no “insinuation ” about the language, and none was 
intended ; on the contrary, we were careful to avoid it. 


....A Governor is a Governor, even if he be a fool ora 
crank, and his authority should be respected. We do not 
imagine that either Governor Waite, of Colorado, or Gov- 
ernor Tillman, of South Carolina, is a model presiding 
officer. But the people of their respective States have 
chosen them to the highest executive office and they hold 
its rights and powers, and in the exercise of those powers 
they should be both respected and obeyed. There has been 
language used in reference to both of them by those who 
claim to represent the most intelligent and conservative 
body of the people that is neither intelligent nor conserva- 
tive, but ratber reckless and anarchistic. And sometimes 
more than bad language has been used. There has hardly 
been a more glaring outrage committed than that by 
which Adjutant-General Tarsney, of the Colorado Nation- 
al Guard, acting under the Governor’s authority, was kid- 
napped and brutally assaulted. We trust that merited 
punishment will be visited on those guilty of the crime. 


..--Queen Victoria now has a great-grandson in the 
direct line of succession to the throne. In the course of 
progress there will probably be no throne for him when he 
becomes old enough to inherit it. We are not surprised 
that one of the most democratic of the members of Parlia- 
ment should have ridiculed the idea of Parliament being 
called upon to take notice of the event, or that he laughed 
at the care taken to see that the legitimacy of the succes- 
sion is made certain by placing a principal minister of the 
Cabinet in the adjoining chamber to receive in his arms 
the new-born infant. 


.... The Senate has decided by a large vote, in which half 
a dozen or more Republicans were found on the wrong side, 
to fasten the odious income tax feature on the country. 
Senator Hill made a magnificent fight against it, but 
it was a losing fight. Only three Democrats stood by 
him, together with the great majority of the Republicans. 
But in the end those who have opposed this odious and un- 
necessary tax will find themselves on the winning side. If, 
as the bill is finally passed, it shall retain this feature, it 
will be one of the many acts of the Democratic Party that 
will seal its doom. 


....The growth of an office in non-Episcopal Churches 
somewhat resembling an episcopate is- illustrated by 
the action of the Southern Presbyterian General Assembly, 
which recently suggested that its Home Missions Commit- 
tee take upon itself the office of a “‘ bureau of ministers and 
ehurches”’ with the duty of bringing vacant churches and 
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unemployed ministers together. This is very much the 
same thing as has been lately done by the Massachusetts 
Congregational General Association, which has twice ap- 
proved a similar plan ; and C. B. Rice, D.D., of Danvers, 
Mass,, has been appointed to undertake the task of short- 
ening the intervals between pastors in churches by mutual 
introductions. This is nothing else than giving Dr. Rice a 
limited supervision of a diocese. 


--..From an account given in a recent number of The 
Lutheran Observer it appears that there is an institution 
in Pennsylvania—we will not say exactly where it is 
located—which is neither a college nor a university, with 
no senior or junior class, which only brings its students 
through the sophomore year, and which does not give diplo- 
mas either in arts or sciences, but which does confer honor- 
ary degrees. We do not say that the institution bestows 
its honors unworthily or that corrupt means are used to 
obtain them, but that it is out of keeping with its stand- 
ing and with its purpose for it to confer honorary degrees, 
and we are surprised that ministers or anybody else should 
be willing to receive them. 


....We are very glad to be able to print this week a 
poem, hitherto unpublished, by one of the most brilliant 
poetical geniuses that this country has produced, Sid- 
ney Lanier. It was written by him just as the War 
was closing, in which he had served as a soldier in the 
Confederate Army. It was written in his extreme youth, 
for he enlisted in his teens, and before he had devoted him- 
self to a literary life or had formed his literary style. It 
must be looked upon as the youthful suggestion of what 
might yet be possible, and as an interesting contribution 
to a literary history, every page of which is of value. 


...-A peculiar solution of England’s probiem in India 
may evolve before many years. There is a growing tend- 
ency among Indian princes to marry European wives; and 
the result is likely to be that many of the States now gov- 
erned by them will in course of time pass into the hands of 
Eurasian rulers. If it should become the rage among the 
Rajahs and Nawabs to have European wives as it now is to 
have European horse trainers, etc., then the heads of the 
great native States will before long be of mixed race, and 
such a state of things would put a new phase on the polit- 
ical destiny of the country. rs 


.---1n Rochester, N. Y., the city of Bishop McQuaid, who 
wanted to be made one of the University regents of the 
State, we are credibly informed that one of the principals 
of the public schools, a Roman Catholic, has been denied 
the sacraments because he refused to take his own children 
out of the public school, and thus discredit the system for 
which he worked. On the other side, it deserves mention 
that Lawyer Goff, who is exposing all the Tammany in- 
iquity before the Lexow Committee, is a Catholic, and by 
birth an Irishman. 


.-.-Not all the energy of college students is going to 
waste in athletics, as is seen in the sad misfortune which 
clouded the one hundredth commencement of Williams 
College. Mr. Robert J. Gulliver, of Norwich, Conn., a 
prominent member of the senior class, a nephew of the 
late Dr. Gulliver, of Andover, committed suicide in com- 
mencement week. He was a prominent student and was 
probably rendered insane by anxiety about his studies. 
We do not hear of athletics affecting people in that way. 


....Wedo not doubt that Judge Colt decided according 
to the law in the case when he refused to admit a Japan- 
ese to naturalization asa citizen of the United States. 
The law was intended to shut out Chinese, and it equally, 
of course, shuts out Japanese, It is the law, but it is an 
unrighteous discrimination. It isa shame to the Republic 
that it should forbid to reputable, intelligent men who 
desire to assume its duties, the rights of citizenship. 


....The Reformed Episcopal Church does not take that 
strict view about ordination which is held by the body 
from which it seceded. At its late Council a resolution 
was passed which exempts from further ordination any 
presbyter who comes from a sister Evangelical Church. It 
met with some opposition, but it passed by a vote of more 
than two to one, so that ministers may serve in that 
Church who have never received Episcopal ordination. 


....1t has been decided to sweep away. all the reciprocity 
treaties that were negotiated under the McKinley Act. 
This is reckless partisanship. Those treaties procured for 
our producers very great benefits. They opened, for ex- 
ample, the market of Cuba to American flour; and our 
millers have been able to sell millions of dollars’ worth 
where they could hardly sell a pound before reciprocity 
was adopted. 


....In a speech last Sunday at Prohibition Park, Mr. 
Powderly said he had never himself ordered a strike, had 
always opposed strikes, and that they do more hurt than 
good. The present railroad strike, he prophesied, would 
prove no exception. He believes in boards of arbitration, 
until we come to have Government ownership and control 
of railroads and telegraphs. 


....We published the history of Catholic missions in 
Japan by the Rev. George William Knox, and we are not 
surprised that the Catholic papers all over the country are 
quoting it. We supposed they would, for it tells a won- 
derful story. We should be glad if they would mention 
that Mr. Knox is ‘a Presbyterian missionary in Japan. 


..-.-The new constitution of Hawaii will allow the Japan- 
ese and Chinese to become citizens if they are properly 
educated in the English language. Last week a Japanese 
was refused citizenship in Massachusetts. S 


..-“*One bishop to every forty or forty-five presbyters,”’ 
is the ideal set by The Church Standard. 


..--The Catholic colleges hereabout seem to select Sun- 
day to play their baseball games, 
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| ‘THE CHINESE CHRISTIAN HOME MISSION. 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH H. SAWYER. 


THE story of the Chinese Christian Home Mission is a bit 
of history. 

A man has an ancestry ; an institution has an ancestry ; 
this mission had an ancestry. In the year 1847, the Rev. S. 
R. Brown, a missionary employed by the Morrison Educa- 
tion Society, brought to America from the Province of 
Canton three Chinese lads—Whang Shing, Whang Fun and 
Yung Wing. ‘They were placed at school in the Monson 
(Mass.) Academy. Whang Shing remained in America 
about one and one-half years, when his health failed, and 
he returned to China. He engaged in the business of print- 
ing, prospered, and acquired wealth. He is still living, an 
accomplished Christian gentleman. Whang Fun went to 
Scotland in 1850 and read medicine in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. He returned to China in 1856, and became eminent as 
a surgeon, having few, if any, superiors east of the Cape of 
Good Hope. He died in 1878, Yung Wing graduated from 
Yale College in 1854 and returned to China in 1855. Con- 
trary to the wishes and advice of his friends in America, he 
had decided early in his course of study not to become a 
Christian missionary, since he believed that another work 
for bis native land was before him, He took home with 
him the conviction that the soil in China was not ready for 
the reception of the seeds of our religion, that the intellec- 
tual habit and grasp of the Chinese must be changed before 
they will intelligently accept Christianity. Education, 
therefore, must precede preaching of the Gospel. For this 
reason, he regarded his mission to be educational, and thus 
preparatory for the way of the Lord. Furthermore, he be- 
lieved that this intellectual change should result from a 

movement from within rather than from without. His 
purpose in this was no less patriotic than religious. It was 
sanctified utilitarianism. 

Yung Wing waited many years for his opportunity. 
During this time he was engaged in business pursuits and 
in various services for the Government, in reward for which 
he became a mandarin of high rank. He sought to enlist 

* various officials as promoters of his plans and had encour- 
aging success. In 1865 these plans seemed near realization 
when the death of the mother of Wen Chang, one of the 
most influential friends of the educational movement, sent 
that statesman into retirement for three years. The whole 
movement was put back. At length, in 1872, the scheme, 
which had been proposed for ten years and then definitely 
pianned for seven years more, was suddenly and most un- 
expectedly set in operation. In that year the Tien Tsin 
massacre occurred, wherein some Roman Catholic mission- 
aries and Sisters of Mercy were killed by a mob of super- 
stitious people, who had been told that these priests and 
sisters made medicine of the eyes of the children com- 
mitted to their care. In the conference of Chinese officials, 
convened for the settlement of this unfortunate incident, 
Yung Wing expounded, and urged his educational scheme. 
The result wasits early acceptance. Therecame into being 
the Chinese Educational Mission. 

This mission was to secure the education of one hundred 
and twenty Chinese youth, between the ages of ten and 
sixteen. They were to be drawn from any social class, and 
the only qualifications required were that the boys be 
bright in mind, sound in body, and of respectable parent- 
age. A preliminary school was established at Shanghai 
for the examination of candidates. The accepted pupils 
came to the United States in four installments of thirty 
each, following one another at intervals of one year. They 
were to remain here fifteea years. Their entire support 
was assumed by the Chinese Government, and a portion of 
the public revenue, equal to about $100,000 yearly, was set 
apart for that purpose. 

Upon their arrival here, the boys were placed by twos 
and fours in families, where they would receive home care 
and instruction in English. As soon they were able to 
maintain themselves in classes with English-speaking pu- 
pils, they were placed in academies or high schools, where 
they were prepared for college or for higher schools of 
science. It was believed that ample time had been allowed 
to permit these lads to obtain and carry back with them to 
China that basis of mental discipline and structure of 
special training which would fit them for the best service 
in physical, mechanical and military sciences and arts, in 
social and political science and in statecraft. 

All this was for China. The movement was wholly 
patriotic. The pupils were made to feel their obligation 
to the Jand of their birth and to the Government through 
whose bounty they were being so greatlyenriched. They 
were not permitted to lose their knowledge of their native 
language, for provision was made for instruction in 
Chineseand the Chinese classics. For this purpose Govern- 
ment teachers were kept on duty at a house in Hartford, 
Conn., whither the lads were sent at intervals. They were 
to continue to wear their cues and to conform to their 
national costume, as far as the climate and conditions sur- 
rounding them would permit. 

Thus it would have come to pass, if the plan had been 
followed without change, that by 1890 at the furthest 
China would have received back these youths, grown to be 
young men and bringing with them the best training of 
the best American schools. For her large outlay of money 
she would have had one hundred and more men schooled in 
the history and principles of Western civilization and 
acquainted with its sources of power. In all things, save 
the experience which comes from years, these men would 
have been exceptionally equipped for service and would 
have known, as no other hundred men not similarly 
trained could know, what is best for China. Furthermore, 
the plan was tentative to this degree that, if it proved rea- 
sonably successful, other companies of boys, selected in 
similar manner, were to be sent to America for education, 
until all departments of lifein China—public, commercial, 

social—had received such benefit as men so trained could 
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bring. The words of another do not seem extravagant : 
“The Chinese Education Mission was altogether one of 
the most remarkable and significant institutions of the 
age on the face of the whole earth.” 

Such was the ancestry of the Chinese Christian Home 
Mission, which had its birth at Easthampton, Mass., in 
the winter of 1877-’78, and which gave early proof of the 
correctness of Yung Wing’s theory. One evening in that 
season five of the Chinese Government pupils, at that time 
attending Williston Seminary, called upon the pastor of 
the Payson Congregational Church, the Rev. A. R. Mer- 
riam, now Professor in the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
to express their interest in the Christian religion and their 
desire to make a public profession of their faith in Christ, 
and to unite with the Church. No effort had been made 
to interest these pupils in the Christian religion. By the 
rules of the school they were required to attend morning 
prayers each week-day in the school chapel and divine 
service twice each Sunday at the Payson Church. To this 
attendance, as a school regulation, the Commissioner, 
Yung Wing, had assented, with the stipulation that no 
effort should be made by the teachers of the school to 
convert these pupils to Christianity. 

Therefore, when this application for church membership 
was made, a letter setting forth the facts was sent to the 
Commissioner. In his reply Dr. Wing advised against the 
proposed action, believing it would endanger the educa- 
tional enterprise. He reminded the applicants that they 
were beneficiaries of the Chinese Government and under 
peculiar obligations to respect its wishes; that private 
opinions in religion are not determined by church member- 
ship; that the right to study the Christian Bible and the 
religion based on it was accorded them, but a public pro- 
fession of Christianity, with membership in a Christian 
Church, was to be avoided, so long as they were Govern- 
ment students. 

Accepting this letter as final, the boys did not’ repeat 
their request. They decided to hold meetings among them- 
selves for growth in Christian knowledge and nurture. 
They became active in the meetings for prayer held among 
the pupils of the school, and were greatly interested in a 
religious revival which began on the day of prayer for 
schools and colleges, in January of that year. They also 
held meetings for prayer once each week among themselves, 
a meeting on Sunday afternoons for Bible study, and for a 
time they met Mr. Merriam one evening in each week for 
study of Christian doctrine. There were at this time 
eleven Chinese pupils in the school. The result of the mis- 
sionary efforts of the band of five is shown by the following 
extract from a letter, addressed by one of their number to 
Mr. Merriam: 


“I wish to inform you of the happy result of our prayer-meet- 
ings and work. At our last prayer-meeting three of our brothers 
spoke to us, and joined with us as believers in Christ, and to 
walk in the same path which we have taken for ourselves.” 

As the spring of 1878 advanced the conception which 
these Chinese boys had of their privilege and duty en- 
larged. It grew to include nothing less than the conver- 
sion of China to Christ. In May of that year, of their own 
motion, they organized a society, which they hoped to 
transplant upon their return home, and to make most be- 
neficent to their native Jand. The reason and purpose of 
this movement is best expressed in the words of one of the 
participants, in a record made by him at the time: 

“ We, the originators of this mission, full of praise and thank- 
fulness toward God and his Son, our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ, that through his graee and love we are what we are, hav- 
ing been transferred as if by a miracle from a land of darkness 
and heathenism to this Christian land of America, and having 
learned and obtained his mercy, love and promises, naturally 
turn our thoughts toward the land whence we came, and toward 
our friends and kindred, who are still in darkness, without God 
and without hope of knowing a Savior. As true men and Chris- 
tians can we leave our friends and fellow-men to return to dust 
without a guiding hand to lead them to God? If we do not at- 
tempt to lead them to the Savior can we face God at the last day 
with joy, when he shall inquire of us the welfare of our breth- 
Tren? 

“That a permanent union should be formed seems neeessary 
for the following reasons : Ist. We know that many of our com- 
panions in this country are not Christians, or are halfway Chris- 
tians. At present they need help and encouragement, and there- 
fore we ought to commence the work. 2d. When we shall com- 
plete our education in this country and return to our country, 
and when we shall be occupied with our public and private af- 
fairs, we thall not be likely to think of these things or carry them 
out. Since so, why not commence the work ?” 

The eight or ten youths who had the courage and enthu- 
siasm to organize this movement prepared, adopted and 
issued a constitution. The preamble reads thus: 

‘““We whose names are hereunto annexed, believing that the 
best interests of our country and of religion require the forma- 
tion of this mission, do humbly implore our Heavenly Father to 
breathe into us his own Spirit, and make us the instruments of 
promoting his kingdom in our own country and the world. 

“* Moreover, in order to promote harmony and efficiency in the 
great interests of our membership, we do adopt, asa bond of 
union, the following constitution.” 

The constitution consists of the articles common to such 
instruments, and is accompanied by a set of by-laws. Each 
member signed the constitution, and also the following 
pledge card : 

“I, the undersigned, as a member of the Chinese Christian 
Home Mission and asa true Christian, do promise, in the name 
of ourcommon God, toremain faithful, and in all respects to ob- 
serve the regulations of this society ; to promote the cause of Christ, 
wherever Providence may place me, but especially to bring my 
native land under the influence of Christianity.” 

This organization, be it remembered, was the work of 
less than a dozen young men, no one of whom was twenty 
years of age, and all of whom had been brought to Amer- 
ica less than six years before. At the time of their coming 
they were largely ignorant of English, and, during their 
learning of our language and acquisition of knowledge 
through that medium, they had been reqilired to continue 
their reading of Chinese and of the teachings of Confucius. 
The membership of the mission grew slowly. In the fall of 
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1878 it was only thirteen. The event which brought larger 
accessions brought also division. This was the mistaken 
zeal of the secretary, who, in his desire that the kingdom 
of God should come quickly, issued a circular letter, part- 
ly historical, partly apologetic, partly explanatory. It is 
interesting to note the objects of the mission as set forth 
in this letter: 

“To send out home missionaries, to prepare ministers and 
teachers, to publish papers and other matter for the advance- 
ment of religion, to establish Sabbath-schools, to raise funds for 
building churches and chapels, for support of churches and 
schools, for support of ministers and teachers, and for benevo- 
lent purposes.” 

To this letter the members objected, not because it incor- 
rectly presented the objects of the mission, but because it 
lacked official sanction through omission of the name of 
the president, and also because there were inaccuracies of 
English in it, which misrepresented the intellectual char- 
acter of the membership and might bring the society into 
ill-repute. Against these charges the secretary stoutly de- 
fended himself. But the outcome was a committee to re- 
vise the constitution and reorganize the society. Before 
another year had passed new troubles came upon the Home 
Mission, while it became in turn the final cause of the 
closing of the Educational Mission. 

Yung Wing, the originator and first commissioner of the 
Educational Mission, was appointed in 1878, Associate Min- 
ister from China to the United States. The duties of this 
office required his residence in Washington, and another 
commission of education was sent out in 1879. In 1880 
came a second change, and there sueceeded to this office 
Woo Tsze Tun, who has earned the unenviable reputation 
of sacrificing the hopes of China to the imagined interests 
of the official class. 

Yet we may accord to Commissioner Woo a measure of 
honest prejudice. He was advanced in life. Wath charac- 
teristic Chinese utilitarianism he looked for immediate re- 
sults, and was never attracted by a distant good. He came 
fresh from China and had known nothing about America 
through personal observation. What he learned did not 
please him. He had been opposed to the Educational Mis- 
sion from the first, and now he thought he saw the realiza- 
tion of his forebodings. He expressed great surprise and 
displeasure because the Government students had adopted 
American costumes, and especially because they were wear- 
ing American shoes. His Chinese sense of propriety 
was outraged by the freedom with which young men here 
mingle in society with young women of their own age. He 
gathered all gossip which came floating to him, gave it 
such interpretation and literary embellishment as he chose 
and wrote a mass of misrepresentations to the Foreign Office 
in Peking. But most of all did he discover that these pu- 
pils were becoming Christians. He had set out to break 
up the Educational Mission. All else which he had found 
out was trivial and unworthy the notice of a high official. 
Here was something substantial. 

In this hunt for heresy Commissioner Woo was most effi- 
ciently aided by the division which had come in the Chris- 
tian Home Mission. The deposed secretary, resenting the 
injury which he thought had been done him, found the at- 
tentions which the commissioner cunaoingly bestowed upon 
him, and which at first were no greater than were the at- 
tentions bestowed upon others, exceedingly flattering. He 
responded, and the attentiops increased. He wassoon the 
favorite at headquarters. There the boy proved no match 
for the man. The inexperience of youth went down before 
the wily cunning of the old politician. The existence and 
purposes of the Christian Home Mission were discovered. 
With suitable exaggerations the account thereof was posted 
to China, and the work of destruction was done. The Ed- 
ucational Mission was closed, and all the students were or- 
dered to return in the summer and autumn of 1881. 

But, with characteristic Chinese economy, this shrewd 
politician did not fail to provide for himself. From the 
date of Yung Wing’s retirement, the work of the Educa- 
tional Mission had been greatly hindered by the peculation 
of those who were in charge of its affairs. When the days 
of that mission were numbered, this thirst for plunder 
grew keen. Allowances due the students were all collected 
in full from the Government, but were divided before being 
paid to the young men. This was done to the end. The 
allowance due to each for steamer passage from San Fran- 
co, was made to pay tribute to the avaricions Woo, and the 
young man was forced to accept poorer quarters and coarser 
food. .Whether the infusion of Christianity into Chinese 
politics would prove a benefit or an injury to the celestial 
kingdom can find answer in this conduct of Woo Tsze Tun, 
the defender of the faith, who worshiped his ancestors and 
stole from his wards. 

The Educational Mission was closed because it was said 
that the Christian Home Mission, organized by some of 
the Government students, threatened harm to China. It 
would be a large assumption to call this small company of 
young men an institution ; but, if we may do so, we can 
say that this institution, like all other institutions, should 
be judged by the character of the men developed under it. 
Let us select an example. 

In the first installment of Government students came a 
slender boy frail in body, but keen in intellect. His name 
was Yew Fun Tan. He wasone of the five who applied for 
admission into the Payson Church in 1878, and was one of 
the founders of the Christian Home Mission. Tan shall be 
our sample boy. He had a good parentage, and brought 
from his Chinese home high ideas of right and duty, and a 
fear of wrongdoing. He early became interested in Chris- 
tianity. Among the ‘‘ Williston boys” he had the clearest 
conception of Christian doctrine, and the best power of ex- 
pressing such conception. He was bright in scholarship, 
became the equal of his classmates ia use of English, and 
won honors in declamation in contests open to the whole 
school. 

When others were discouraged over the division in the 
Home Mission, Tan’s zeal burned brighter and his efforts . 
increased. During the summer and autumn of 1879 he was 
busy presenting the plans and claims of the society among 
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his American friends in Western Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. Influenced probably by the boy’s burning en- 
thusiasm and high courage. they responded with small 
gifts. When the dangers surrounding the society increased, 
Tan sought to protect this money against loss. It was 
’ therefore deposited in a savings bank in care of trustees, 
to the credit of the Chinese Home Mission. It then 
amounted to forty-five dollars. 
Tan entered Yale College in September, 1879; in the 
spring vacation of 1880 he was in Hartford, as usual, for 
the study of Chinese. Commissioner Woo was there in 
command and already alert. Ina room in the headquar- 
ters building hung the sacred tablet of Confucius, to which 
the students were required to bow. It was an act of wor- 
ship; but the young men had been told that they might 
regard it as an act of patriotism. The officials thought 
Tan reluctant on this occasion to perform this obeisance, 
and they asked him whether he would rather not do it. 
With clear truthfulness he replied: ‘“‘I would rather not; 
but I will doit.” In vreat rage they thrust him out, and 
ordered him home to Chinain company with another pupil 
similarly disgraced. These culprits, both members of the 
Home Mission, were put in charge of the young man who 
at that time was the president of that mission, and who 
was returning home because ofimpaired health. Tan and 
his companion escaped from their custodian in Springfield, 
Mass. They found refuge with American friends, and were 
kept in hiding for a few weeks. Application was made to 
the Department of State at Washington to learn whether 
the Chinese Government could claim these young men; 
and Secretary Evarts replied that, under a fair interpreta- 
tion of existing treaties, he thought that Government 
could not claim them. No attempt to claim them was 
made, and they resumed their studies at Yale. Then Tan 
again applied for admission into the Payson Church, at 
Easthampton, and he was received. 

After graduation from Yale in 1883, Tan found employ- 
ment as interpreter in the Chinese consulate in New York. 
His conduct was so satisfactory that he was asked to seek 

,reinstatement in the Chinese Government service. He re- 
plied that his loyalty to his native land wus unchanged, 
and nothing would please him more than toserve the home 
Government in some way. He was asked to put that in 
writing, and to add that the so-called escape from Spring- 
field was accidental, the train having started while he was 
getting lunch. This, the consul said, would be forwarded 
to the Chinese Minister at Washington, with suitable 
recommendation. Tan wrote a letter. saying he regretted 
that his connection with the home Government had been 
severed, and expressing the hope that he might yet serve 
China in some station of usefulness; but he omitted the 
fiction about Springfield. The consul called his attention 
to thisomission. Tan replied that he could not truthfully 
say the escape had been accidental, because he had planned 
that escape, and executed it as planned. The consul 
answered that the Minister at Washington probably knew 
all that, and it was unnecessary to tell him. What was 
wanted was a correspondence in proper form for filing; 
and, since the necessary explanation about Springfield had 
been left out, he would supply it himself in the letter of 
recommendation. Tan passed an anxious night and ap- 
peared at the consulate next morning with the request that 
the papers should not be sent, because he could not accept 
an appointment so obtained. The consul answered that 
the papers had gone. One month after this, Tan’s health, 
always frail, gave way, and he was removed to the home 
of his first teacher,in Colebrook, Conn. In another month 
his life had ended. On the headstone which marks his 
resting place in the burial ground at Colebrook friends 
have placed this inscription: 



















































































“ Ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens 
with the saints and of the household of God.” 

The question was asked, whether an infusion of Christi- 
anity into Chinese politics and life would benefit or injure 
China, and Commissioner Woo was offered as an answer. 
Let this answer be withdrawn and another given. Woo 
Tsze Tun points a moral ; Yew Fun Tan illustrates a prin- 
ciple. Tanshall answer the question; he whose patriot- 
ism carried him to the verge of idolatry, yet whose loyalty 
to truth wouid not permit him to accept political prefer- 
ment through any indirection. 

In 1889 a memorial of Yew Fun Tan was created, chiefly 
through contributions of the Yale class of 1888. The 
Christian Home Mission fund, which had grown to be 
nearly $65, was contributed to this memorial. One thou- 
sand dollars was raised aud was made the endowment of 
the Yew Fun Tan scholarship, in the Christian College 
established by Dr. Happer in Canton. Tan’s younger 
brother was the first scholar to enjoy the benefit of this 
fund. 

What became of the Chinese Christian Home Mission ? 
So far as this movement had taken the shape in the minds 
of its founders, it foreshadowed an attempt to establish in 
China a native Church, Christian in name and Christian in 
fact, which should be unhindered by prejudices arising in 
Chinese thought or life against a foreign movement, 
What became of that ? 

When Commissioner Woo arrived home with the young 
men whom he had starved on the Pacific steamer, he went 
up to the foreign office and told what a poor set these 

American students were. He made the foreign office be- 
lieve it. They placed these students in a prison, which 
they called a school of examination. Here a board of ex- 
aminers propounded questions which they could not them- 
selves answer. Doubtless they were right when they re- 
ported that, so far as they could discover, these American 
students had gained nothing valuable. But when these 
young men were given tests which tiiey could fairly be ex- 

pected to meet, they honored their training. Such was the 

q test offered in the contest which China had with France 
regarding Anam early in 1882. Some of the American 

students had been intended for service in the navy, and 

* these were ordered to duty in this war. In the naval en- 
gegement at Tonquin, they were assigned positions like 
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the post which David chose for Uriah. There Ta Chi 
Ching, one of the founders of the Christian Home Mission, 
fought his gun after all others in the crew had been shot or 
had run away. Single-handed he loaded and fired his 
piece, until a shot from the French silenced the offending 
weapon. In the blood of this young hero was it written 
that patriotism burns brighter when fed by the spirit of 
Christ. 

A year had not passed after the return of these students, 
when the Foreign Office saw how great a blunder had been 
made. Then Woo Tsze Tun got his reward and retired 
from public life. For some years he has been an ancestor 
himself, and doubtless the reputation for summary pro- 
cedure, which he has left behind, insures most faithful 
worship at his tomb and tablet. 

The Chinese Government decided to send about ninety 
of the American students back, to finish their education. 
This was in 1882. But, meanwhile, the first Chinese Ex- 
clusion Bill, at the demand of our Pacific Coast, had passed 
the American Congress and been signed by the President. 
A copy of the Bill was posted to China and laid upon the 
table of the Foreign Office in Peking. The order for the re- 
turn of the young men was countermanded. No Chinese 
Government students will be sent to this country so long 
as that bill, or the Geary Bill, or any similar bill is the law 
of our land. 

What became of the Chinese Christian Home Mission ? 
Chinese officialism put its foot on it, and American legis- 
lation strangled it. So it remains an unexecuted purpose, 
an unrealized hope. But it is not less interesting because 
it exhibits the ardor of youth rather than the judgment 
and achievement of age. 

Oh, the sublime courage and enterprise of youth! It 
sees no obstacles; it hesitates at no sacrifices. With con- 
fident hope it anticipates the future, with simple faith it 
attempts the improbable. In its generosity it has no per- 
sopalends. It followsits leaders, rejoices in the triumph 
of good causes,and harbors no resentment toward its oppo- 
nents. In its sincerity it has no occult motive, no ulterior 

purpose. 

Emilio Castelar, in his history of Columbus, speaking of 
the discovery of the New World, says: 


“Had that world not then existed, God would have created it 
in the solitude of the Atlantic, if to no other end than to re- 
ward the faith and constancy of that great man.” 


Here a dozen or more Christian youth united to take 
back to their native land not the wealth of the New World 
but the elements of a new nationallife. Is it presumption 
to think that to such enthusiastic trust the HeavenlyFather 
must have responded: “* Dear children, that which ought 
to be must be and shall be, even according to your faith.” 
But, when we look from Heaven to earth, a hard fact is 
before us. Our horizon incloses a few decades only, and 
on that horizon is an arrested effort. The Chinese Christian 
Home Mission had an ancestry; shall it have a posterity ? 

Watca HILL, R. I. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A WEEK or two ago we called attention to the fact 
that the City Council of Chicago had passed an ordinance, 
restricting business on Sunday to certain hours and certain 
necessary lines. Mayor Hopkins has vetoed the ordinance, 
and itis said that the better class of citizens are very in- 
dignant at his action. : 


-.--Dr. Roberts, the Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, states that the division of undesignated 
contributions, should be as follows, according to the 
Assembly’s percentages: Home Missions, 38 per cent.; For- 
eign Missions, 31; education, 5; Sabbath-school work, 3; 
church erection, 8; freedmen, 5; ministerial relief, 9; aid 
for colleges, 6. 








....According to The Journal and Messenger the Disci- 
ples of Christ are to furnish and man a Divinity House in 
connection with the University of Chicago. This Divinity 
House is to be ‘‘an organic part of the university, with 
the right of self-government and the privilege of receiving 
instruction from the regular faculties of the university or 
from a special faculty approved by the trustees of the uni- 
versity.” The students are to have all the privileges of 
those connected with the Baptist Divinity School, includ- 
ing free tuition and the regular degrees. The Jowrnal and 
Messenger remarks that it seems ‘a little incongruous 
that a denomination which so generally antagonizes Bap- 
tists and Baptist churches should thus enter into the very 
arcanum of a Baptist institution.” 


.... There has been a gradual increase of Protestants over 
Roman Catholics in Germany. According to official 
statistics recently published, in 1880 there were in every 
10,000 inhabitants 6,263 Protestants, 3,589 Roman Catho- 
lics, 17 ‘‘ other Christians,’’ 124 Jews and 6.8 non-religious. 
In 1890 the proportions were 6,277 Protestants, 3,576 Roman 
Catholics, 29 “‘other Christian,” 115 Jews and 2.7 non- 
religious. The same state of affairs prevails in reference 
to conversion from one Church tothe other. In the decade 
from 1880 to 1890 no fewer than 24,000 persons left the 
Roman Catholic Church in Germany and connected them- 
selves with the Protestant, while during the same period 
the Catholics won from the Protestants only 4,700. In all 
districts except Bavaria the converts from Roman Catholic- 
ism exceed in number those from Protestantism. 


....The hostility to all positive religious and Christian 
faith on the part of many in France has begun to awaken 
the fears even of the advocates of this radicalism. The 
well-known socialist Janers recently said : 


“ The citizen republic has robbed the people of the comfort of 
religion, but has not, in return, given it the blessings of social- 
ism. You have destroyed the remnants of traditionalism yet 
left over. What have you given in return? You have inter- 
rupted the old song which was putting to sleep suffering man- 
kind,and human misery has awakened with aloud outcry. It 
now stands before you and demands justice before all eyes,” 


July 5, 1894. 


Zola, the great protagonist of naturalism, makes this con- 
fession : i 

“ For thirty years I have fought for positivism ; but now I have 
been shaken in my convictions. Only religion, only faith can 
counteract the power of the destructive teachings of the day ; but 
in our days, religion has practically disappeared. Who will 
give as new ideals ?” 


....Among the Americans who have been specially 
prominent in connection with religious work in France is 
James Stokes. He has not only interested himself per- 
sonally in the work of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, but has given very liberally 400,000 francs out of the 
million which has been expended on their recent Associa 
lion building in Paris, having been furnished by himself 
and his family. In honor of this a dinner was given to him 
by the Director of the Bank of France and afterward a re- 
ception was tendered in the new building. In connection 
with the dinner M. Alfred Andre on behalf of the French 
Government presented to Mr. Stokes the official declara- 
tion of his appointment as a Knight of the Legion of Honor 
of France. He said that Mr. Stokes was the second Ameri- 
can who had received such recognition for his services in 
philanthropic, benevolent and religious work. Mr. Stokes 
in responding, and after expressing his hearty appreciation 
of the honor, introduced Mr. Thomas K. Cree, of this city, 
who had done so much toward reorganizing the associa- 
tion and securing the funds needed to carry on its work. 


..-.-Dr. William Ashmore writes an interesting account 
of a new departure of Baptists in Minneapolis. He says 
they have taken to ‘‘curbstone preaching for Sunday after- 
noon.” This is done under the auspices of the Baptist 
Social Union. The workers are organized into bands of 
from a dozen to twenty or more. These bands take along 
a chorus of singers “‘ and make the streets ring with songs 
of Zion.’”? The bands that he saw were headed by the 
pastors ; then came players on instruments with the sing- 
ers, and the music was quite inspiring. Where a band of 
these workers take their stand, they have a dozen chairs or 
so placed around in asemicircle in the street on the shady 
side, just off the sidewalk. The audience gathered on the 
sidewalk, a dry goods box was procured and upon this Dr. 
Wayland Hoyt took his stand and delivered a short and 
forcible sermon on the passage “‘I am the way,and the 
truth, and the life.”” Dr. Ashmore says the box upon which 
the preacher stood ‘‘ was not much like the finished and 
artistic piece of furniture that he stands behind in the old 
First Church; but he and all the others of them never 
appeared to better advantage than when preaching Jesus 
to these curbstone audiences.”’ 

....The chief subjects that engaged the attention of the 
Presbyterian Assemblies of Scotland this year were Pres- 
byterian union and disestablishment in Scotland. The 
two questions. are intimately connected. The Established 
Church, which is the State Church, and which received, as 
the Queen’s representative this year, as Lord High Com- 
missioner, the Marquis of Breadalbane, is anxious enough 
for union with the Free Church, but not on the latter’s 
terms. The Free Churchmen are strong opposers of an es- 
tablishment, and would not enter the “Auld Kirk’”’ so 
long as itis a State Church. The Established Church de- 
clared, in resolutions adopted by its recent Assembly, that 
it holds that the Church has a Gospel for nations as well 
as for individuals, and that from this principle it cannot 
swerve. The Free Church Assembly recognized once again 
its obligations to form, if possible, a union with the Unit- 
ed Presbyterian Church, and commended the subject to 
the thought and prayers of the Church. In regard to the 
bill of Sir Charles Cameron for disestablishment and dis- 
endowment in Scotland there are, it appears, two opinions 
in the Free Church. Some are dissatisfied with it because 
it does not propose to retain the ‘‘teinds”’ for religious 
uses, by which word we suppose is indicated what is re- 
ferred to in Wales as tithes. 


.... There is a lively discussion going on in the press of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church concerning the action 
of the late Gene ral Assembly in rejecting a proposition to 
appoint commissioners on organic uoion with the North- 
ern Church. The Christian Observer calls attention to 
the severe language of some of those who are defending 
the action. Thecommittee of the Assembly to whom the 
matter was referred consisted of thirteen members, and 
The ‘Christian Observer wants to know what The South- 
western Presbyterian means by intimating that only two 
of this committee were appointed by the Moderator. It 
wants to know who appointed the other eleven, and adds: 

“The committee was singularly one-sided. It was ordered to 

be made up of one member from each synod ; and, yet, strangely 
enough, in the announcement of that committee it appeared that 
it was made up exclusively—with but one exception, the mem- 
ber from the Synod of Florida—of men who favored a blunt 
refusal tothe Northern Assembly. The Florida delegation did 
not embrace a man who favored such an answer ; consequently 
it was absolutely impossible to form a committee that should be 
entirely unanimous—in which not ‘one dissented.’ But in the 
committee’s other members, those appointed for the Moderator 
by some one else, it embraced only picked men.” 
The Kentucky delegation, according to the Observer stood, 
“twelve to one against the blunt answer,” yet that one 
was selected to represent the synod on the committee. The 
Missouri members were divided eleven to two in the same 
way, yet that synod was represented on the committee by 
one of the two. 


....Mr. Robert N. Wood, who signs himself as ‘ Chair- 
man of Committee on Grievances among Colored Catholics,”’ 
has written a letter to the New York Sun, calling atten- 
tion to the treatment of colored communicants by the 
Catholic Church. He says it was brought out in the first 
congress of colored Catholics, held in 1889,that ‘‘most marked 
discriminations were practiced against them in many Catho- 
lic churches and institutions.’ At the third congress a 
committee of three was appointed te investigate the “‘hu- 

miliating discriminations in Catholic churches and insti- 
tutions,” and the writer of the letter, Mr. Wood, was made 
its chairman, to report to the congress in 1892. The same 
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committee was reappointed to report to the fifth congress, 
which is to be held in Baltimore next September. Mr. 
Wood givesa number of instances of discrimivation against 
colored Catholics. In St. Augustine, Fla., a colored man of 
Philadelphia, entered the cathedral and took a seat, not in 
a rented pew, and was told to go back to the seats reserved 
for the colored people. Refusing to go, a policeman was 
summoned, and he was compelled to move, and went out of 
the church. In Washington, D. C., a Jesuit priest re- 
fused to officiate over a dead Negro’s body in St. Aloysius’s 
Church, until it was carried to the basement. Against this 
discrimination the first colored priest in the United States, 
who was a guest of the Jesuits at that time, protested, but 
in vain. In New Hope, Ky., in Bishop McCloskey’s dio- 
cese, the colored people are compelled to wait till the white 
people have finished at confession and holy communion. 
Negroes who present themselves at the wrong time are re- 
fused communion, or compelled to go to aside altar rail. 
In Baltimore, colored people are not permitted to sit on 
other than backless benches in the cathedral, in the rear. 
Mr. Wood says complaint was made to the Cardinal twice 
about this, but the discrimination is still observed. He, 
himself, went to see the Cardinal, and could get no promise 
to have. the rule changed. As Chairman of the Grievance 
Committee, he has received ‘sixty-seven letters from Catho- 
lic bishops, some good, some not. One blamed the timid- 
ity of the colored people for tolerating these outrages; 
many blamed public opinion.”” Mr. Wood invites colored 
Catholics who have grievances to correspond with him and 
he will see that their complaints are presented to the Pope. 
He gives as his address, 1915 Third Avenue, New York. 








Missions. 
IN THE AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE L. GOODENOUGH, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





AT the last general meeting of the Zulu Mission our 
chairman in the annual letter gave utterance to a few 
prophetic sentences to the following effect. [We quote 


_from memory]. ‘ For over fifty years the Zulu Mission has 


heen confining its work to a narrow strip of African 
coast, 125 miles long and 30 broad. But during these years 
of seemingly slow progress, the foundations have been laid 
of a work which is destined in the providence of God far 
and away beyondits present limits, beyond Natal, possibly 
—probably—into the far interior, as far as the Zulu-speak- 
ing race extends. Already through their books the mis- 
sionaries of the Zulu Mission are ministering to many in dis- 
tant places with whom they have had no other connections 
especially by the Zulu translation of the Holy Scriptures. 
But now the time has arrived when the signs of the times 
will warrant no longer delay in making a definite new de- 
parture and establishing work in the rapidly developing 
centers of South Africa, particularly in Johannesburg and 
Pretoria.” This prediction has seen already the first fruit 
of fulfillment in-the sending of a missionary family to 
Jobannesburg, the rapidly growing gold center of the 
South African Republic. ‘ 

Many of the young men from our Natal Mission stations 
are here at work, and in thiscity of appalling temptations 
they need shepherding. Someof the Christian young men, 
in the absence of home and church influence, and with no 
missionary to help them, started a little work of their 
own three years ago; but the noble enterprise needed 
sadly a leader, and at last, after along story of struggle 
and difficulty, this little church of thirty young men finds 
itself with a chapel which will seat 300, and which has cost 
£300, two-tbirds of which has been paid mostly by their 
own contributions, and none at all from over sea. 

Three weeks ago they had the joy of welcoming 
their pew missionaries, who had come 450 miles—one-half 
of it by ox wagon. At the welcoming service we looked 
into a well-filled chapel of expectant, happy faces, we 
heard words expressive of joy and of desire to co-operate 
in being a means of blessing to their tempted brothers on 
this needy field. There is something very inspiring about 
this work, and we trust, by God’s blessing, many will be 
led to take hold of the helping Savior’s extended hand. 

JOHANNESBURG. 


& 


BAPTIST MISSION WORK IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. JOHN L. DEARING, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST M'sSSIONARY UNION, 











THE Annual Conference of the missionaries of the Ameri- 
ean Baptist Wissionary Union has just been held in Yoko- 
hama, The reports of work in various parts of the field 
made a very encouraging and hopeful showing. The work 
of this missionary body has been in the past almost exclu- 
sively evangelistic, the only educational work being a 
small theological school, five girls’ schools and several day 
schools. While some disadvantage from lack of educated 
native workers is felt, yet various difficulties arising from 
undue emphasis upon educational work have been avoided ; 
and, profiting by its own past experience, as well as that 
of other mis-ions, measures are being taken to establish 
educational work along lines which shall aid and strength- 
en the work thus far carried on. The work of erecting 
convenient and appropriate buildings for the theological 
schvol in Yokohama is already begun. The general spirit 
of harmony and activity which was reported throughout 
the churches, was especially encouraging in these times of 
uorest and difficulty. The manner of organization of Bap- 
tist churches, with their absence of all formulated creed 
and sole dependence upon the Word of God as a guide in 
faith and practice, relieves the work of the difficulties 
arising in Japan from fear, on the part of the natives, that 
some foreign creed is being accepted by them. The free- 
dom and independence of the churches make them much 
more easily controlled and influenced by the missionary, 
the Japanese, like many other people, being much more 
ready to do as they are advised to do or sympathetically 
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counseled to do than as they are told they must do, or are 
obliged to do, especialJy when the authority comes from a 
foreigner. The mission, both native and foreign workers, 
is characterized by the evangelistic spirit, and much of the 
work of the Conference looked toward the reaching of the 
uuevangelized. It may be that a partial explanation of 
this is found in the fact, that every missionary connected 
with this mission in Japan is what might be called strong- 
ly conservative in his theological views. New. theology 
has gained no converts yet among missionaries or natives ; 
and, consequently, there is a zeal to bring the Gospel of 
Christ to those who are under the power of what are be- 
lieved to be false religions, which, in some cases, is almost 
inspiring. The growth of the work during the last year 
has been steady, tho not rapid. The mission stands sixth 
in point of numbers among the missions working in 
Japan. The next Annual Conference will meetin Tokio. - 
YOKOHAMA. 








Biblical Research. 


THE critical edition of Jerome’s Latin translation of 
the New Testament, edited by Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of 
Salisbury, and H. J. White, has, as its various parts have 
been appearing, been receiving a royal welcome at the 
hands of competent scholars. The two editors have, in the 
progress of their work, met with a singular difficulty, and 
in a circular letter addressed to scholars have stated this, 
and asked for information, the object being to determine 
what great manuscripts were used by Jerome in the prepa- 
ration of his version. It appears that there are passages, 
especially in John and Luke, in which this version presup- 
poses a Greek text which is not found represented in our 
extant manuscripts. The Letter divides these cases into 
three classes: 1. Passages in which Jerome presupposes a 
text not in harmony with any known Greek text nor in 
harmony with any Latin text, such as Mark 9: 5: ‘“‘hic 
non esse”; Luke 9: 44: ‘tin cordibus vestris”; Luke 22: 
55: ‘‘erat Petrus”; John 5: 45: ‘‘Moses in quo vos 
speratis”; John 7: 25: “ex Hiéerosolymis”; John 
9: 38: “et procidens adoravit”; John 10: 16: “et 
alias oves habeo que non sunt ex hoc ovili . . . et 
fiet unum ovile et unus pastor.” 2. Passages in Jerome 
which in part agree with one class of our manuscripts and 
in part with another class—e.g., John 9: 9: “ alii autem 
nequaquam sed similis est ejus; ille dicebat quia ego sum”; 
John 10: 29: “‘ Pater meus quod dedit mihi majus omnibus 
est.”” 3. Passages which are only very rarely found scat- 
tered in some few of our manuscripts—e.g., Luke 9: 4: 
“inde ne exeatis”; Luke 11: 53: ‘‘os ejus opprimere”’; 
John 3: 36: “‘ineredulus est filio”’; John 7: 34, 28; 8: 21; 
13: 33, where queritis has better authority than queretis. 
The editors of the new edition ask to have their attention 
drawn to manuscripts which may have escaped their atten- 
tion throwing light on the Greek text lying at the basis of 
Jerome’s Latin text. The results will be published as an 
appendix to the edition of John’s Gospel. 


...»Protestant French scholars are doing some first-class 
work in the line of biblical criticism, which stands out in 
favorable contrast to the subjective and extreme methods 
and results of Havet, Vernes and others of that class. One 
of the most objective investigations of the Pentateuchal 
problem in late years is that of Lic. Alexandre Westphal, 
member of the theological faculty at Montauban, of his 
work, ‘‘Les Sources du Pentateuche Etude critique et d’ His- 
toire,” the first volume dealing with the literary problems, 
appeared already in 1888; the second, dealing with the 
historical questions, has lately left the press. His analysis 
of the pentateuchal sources, given in sharp detail, does not 
differ materially from that accepted generally in critical 
circles. One unique feature consists in this that he ex- 
cludes the Book of Joshua from his investigations and does 
not in so far accept the theory of a Hexateuch, on the 
ground that our present sources can be traced even later 
than Joshua and down into the first Book of Kings. West- 
phal puts an exceedingly high estimate on the Jehovist, 
stating that before the prophets had spoken, before the 
priests had developed their legal rites, the Jehovist had 
taught such subjects as the fall of man, the promise of re- 
demption, the supremacy of God, the universality of salva- 
tion, justification by faith; or, in other words, had incul- 
cated the leading fundamental principles of revealed re- 
ligion. 

...-The article of Conybeare, in the October number of 
The Expositor, entitled ‘“‘ Aristion, the Author of the Last 
Twelve Verses in Mark,” is attracting deserved attention 
and discussisgn everywhere among New Testament schol- 
ars. Harnack, in the Theol. Literaturzeitung No. 23 gives 
a complete résumé of the article in question, and closes 
with the statement that the status of the question is such 
that skepticism on the basis of argument is not in place. 
Others, too, practically express their agreement with Cony- 
beare. 








Charities. 


THE annual report of the Charity Organization Socie- 
ty, of this city, shows for last year receipts from contri- 
butions, etc., $43,019.29; disbursements, $43,103.01, with a 
deficit for the year of $83.72, and for the last two years of 
$3,689.48, The permanent fund was increased by $5,525.29 
to $46,876.76. The General Secretary’s estimates of the 
expenses of the society for the coming year was $47,023. 
In October last there was an increase iu applications over 
those of the corresponding month of the previous year of 
98 per cent.; in November, 46 per cent., and in December, 86 
per cent, Among the changes may be mentioned: The 
centralizing of the great charities in the United Charities 
Building, the Wayfarers’ Lodge, at No. 516 East Twenty- 
eighth St., which was opened with a woodyard business, 
established in new quarters; the securing of a capital of 
$100,000 for the establishment of a pawnshop; the estab- 
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lishment of the workroom for unslsilled women at No. 49 
Prospect Place ; the extension of the District Committee 
system; the founding of application and investigation 
bureaus in the central office, and the opening of a joiut 
night office in the United Charities Building. The society 
desires $25,000, if it can be obtained without diminishing 
its resources for general work to pay off the mortgage on 
its Wayfarers’ Lodge for Homeless Men, who, were it not 
for this place, would be forced to beg their lodgings or to 
sleep in police stations. 

--.. Last week, St. John’s Riverside Hospital, at Yonkers, 
N. Y., was dedicated. It was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
William F. Cochrane, of that city. Mr. Cochrane, in pre- 
senting the building to the trustees, said it was the culmi- 
nation of plans long cherished, the result of much thought, 
considerable labor, and more or less anxiety. He detailed 
the circumstances attefiding the starting of a hospital in 
Yonkers in 1869, which finally became known as St. John’s 
Riverside Hospital. He and his wife had been associated 
with the institution since its incorporation, and, desiring 
to see it a fixed and permanent institution of this commu- 
nity, decided to provide for it a new and well-equipped 
home. The only condition which accompanies the gift, 
Mr. Cochrane said, is that it may ever continue to hold in 
its name that of “St. John’s,” the church to which he and 
his wife were so attached, and which was the founder of 
hospital work in the city. The new hospital stands on high 
ground, in view of the Hudson River. The length of the 
building, which is L-shaped, is about 200 feet, and in width 
it is about 75 feet. It has three stories and a basement. 
The exterior walls are of stone, with red brick trimming. 
It is a fireproof structure, and possesses all the known im- 
provements of service in caring for the sick or injured, 
convenience being the special object of the architect. It 
will be open for the reception of patients July 18th. 


...-By the will of the late Wm. Walter Phelps, Yale will 
receive $50,000. The bulk of the estate goes to the widow 
and the children. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JULY 15TH. 
VISIT QF THE WISE MEN.—MATTHEW 2: 1-12. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—They saw the young child with Mary, 
his mother, and fell down and worshiped him.—MArTT. 
2: 11. 

Nortes.—‘ In the days of Herod, the king.’’—In the last 
year of bis reign. ‘“* Wise men.”—The word is Magi. 
These were the Persian astrologers properly, and the word 
may have been applied to other Eastern sages. We cannot 
certainly tell where they came from, only that they were not 
Jews, but adherents of a foreign religion. The Persian, or 
Zorvastrian, religion has many affinities with the Jewish, in 
its one God, its Messianic hope, and its doctrine of angels. 
Jews were numerous, rich and learned inthe region of 
Babylonia and Persia, and itis probable that Jews and 
Persians borrowed ideas from each other. “We saw 
his star in the east.’’—Not ‘“‘have seen.’’ Apparently the 
star appeared some time before, possibly a year or two, and 
then disappeared. What that star was is quite a matter 
of conjecture. If it could be fully proved that just at this 
time tht remarkable conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, 
which occurred two years before Christ’s birth, could 











be called a “star,” and that another remarkable 
conjunction with Venus in the year of his 
birth could be said to have come to the zenith 


over Bethlehem, it would agree wonderfully with the 
ideas of the Magi. But the description of the star which 
*« stood over the house” in Bethlehem, agrees better with a 
special miraculous appearance. “Herod the king 
heard it.””»—No one seems to have cared to be their guide, 
and they followed the guiding of thestar. Herod wasa bad 
man, and knew that such a Messiah as was expected would 
overthrow him. ** All Jerusalem.’’—Trembled because 
the leaders did not want any disturbance of peace by a war 
led by the ‘new Messiah. ‘* Written by the prophet.” — 
In Micah 5: 2. “ Privily.”’—Secretly, lest the Jews 
should suspect his purpose.—— ““ What time the star ap- 
peared.””—More than a year before, apparently ; for he slew 
all the children under two years ¢ age. ‘* Into the 
house.”—No longer the stable where the child was born, 
but a house they had hired. ‘The young child with 
Mary.”—Probably Joseph was away from home,—-— 
“« Worshiped him.”—Prostrate on their faces, just as Ori- 
entals would do honor to a king. * Frankincense,”’— 
The product of a tree, used for incense.——‘‘ Myrrh.”’— 
A gum used specially for embalming. 

Instruction.—The first news of the birth of the Messiah 
came to simple shepherds of Palestine; the second came to 
learned foreigners, a sort of pagans, noted for their learn- 
ing. So Christianity from that time to this has been a 
religion for the ignorant and the learned alike. Itis the 
best religion of the poor peasant, and equally of the sage. 
All need the same teaching and comfort. 

It seems strange that God should have revealed so much 
to outsiders; but this is a prophecy that Christianity was 
to be equally for Jews and Gentiles. God announced his 
Son to both. Perhaps we may learn that many other 
thoughtful pagans, who have worshiped one God under 
the form of sun or star or fire, may have been led by the 
Spirit of God to a real faith. 

The coming of the wise Magi made more impression than 
the report of the shepherds of what they had seen. Why 
should Herod or his courtiers and priests care for the va- 
porings of some crazy workmen ? 

A report of the coming of the Messiah was enough to 
trouble Herod. He was awicked, cruel king. The comirg 
of a Messiah must mean his overthrow. Such men do not 

want to hear of a good man coming who will be opposed 
to them. The corrupt rulers of New York are not glad to 
hear of a committee appointed to investigate their rascal- 
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ity. It troubles a rumseller to hear that any one is com- 
ing to preach temperance. 

These priests and scribes knew where the Messiah was to 
be born, but they did not take the trouble to go and see if 
they could find him. That was left to the wise pagans 
from the farEast. And so when Jesus began to preach they 
did not believein him. They knew their Bible and all its 
theology, but did not love its teaching. Their head was 
better than their heart. They were satisfied with their 
condition as it was. 

Herod was not the first or the last man that made a pre- 
tense of religion that he might doa cruel or wicked thing. 
He built the great temple for his own honor; he now pre- 
tended he wanted to worship the new-born Messiah, when 
really he wanted to kill him. That is precisely the kind 
of man who uses his connection with the Church to in- 
crease his business and get rich, or accomplish other wrong 
things. 

If God has his designs he can carry them out, notwith- 
standing all the opposition of wicked men. Herod cannot 
kill the Messiah ; God still protects his cause. Truth and 
righteousness are never in any real danger. 

The first to bring their treasures to Christ were these 
fereigners. They gave him their best wealth; and they 
gave him many months of laborious travel. What can we 
givehim? We can give him our hearts, our best love, all 
our lives, our money, our labor. We can, perhaps, go to 
foreign lands for him, as these wise men did. Certainly at 
home we can live for him and obey his law. 

The coming of the Magi was the prophecy of the conver- 
sion of the heathen. ‘The Gentiles shall come to thy 
light.”’” They represented us; Magi and shepherds, Jews 
and Gentiles. 








Ministerial Uegister. 


BAPTIST. 
ATKINS, S. H., Lynn, Mass., called to Winter Harbor, Me. 
BRISTOL, Prof. C. L., Univ. of Chicago, called to Univ. of the 
City of New York. 
BOYNTON, W. P., Newark, Ill., accepts call to First ch., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


BURNHAM, C. W., Pawtuxet, BR. I., resigns. 
Cag nee, M. H., Adrian, Mich., accepts call to Canton, 


ELLSON, Joun V., Union Sem., called to Matteawan, N. Y. 
JACK, C. T., East Tawas, accepts call to Bad Axe, Mich. 
MAYO, WatrTeRr L., Point Pleasant, N. J., resigns. 
THORNE, J. W.. Morrisville, Mich., resigns. 
TIMBERLAKE, J. B., New A!bany, Mich., resigns. 
VOSBURG, P. Z- Wayland Academy, Wis., accepts call to Nor- 
mal Park. I 
wurraacnn. E, T., Livermore Falls, Me., resigns. 
WHITE, O. J., Nashua, N. H., resigns. 
WILLIAMSON, A. L.. Ravenswood, W. Va., accepts call to Di- 
viding Creek, N. J. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ADAMS, James R., Chicago Sem., accepts call to London, Ont. 
AYER, Epwarp P., inst. June 13th, Bethlehem, Conn. 
BOSWORTH, R. H.. Bevekiya, N. Y., accepts call to Eastern 
Ave. ch., Springfield, Mass. 
BROWN. was E., called to permanent pastorate in Grand 
Forks, N 
CADMUS, nienee E., ord. recently, Hingham, Mass. 
CHAMPLIN, O. P., Cooperstown, called to Oberon, N. D. 
CLABES SAMUEL W., Wood’s Holl, accepts call to West Barn- 
stabie, 
DAVIS, WILLIAM M., Denver, Col., called to Grant and Venan- 
go, 
DAVIS, W11114M M., Olivet ch., Denver, Col., resigns. 
EASTMAN, Epwagp P., Brownfield, Me., resigns. ° 
EDWARDS, WILLIAM, Rose Valley, N. D., resigns. 
ELSOR, Jacos W., Jewell, accepts call to Edgewood, Ia. 
was = EvuGeEneE M., Coleraine, Mass., accepts call to Chaplin, 
nn. 


GURNEY, Mrs. ELA, ord. recently, Clayton, N. Y. 


HARPER, Jozt, Downs, Okla., called to St. Francis, McDonald 
and Little Beaver, n. 


HARPER, Ricuarp E., St. Francis, Kan., resigns. 

HOUSE, ALBERT V., ord. New Salem, Mase... June 20th. 
INGHAM, J. E., called to Clear Lake, Wis. 

LONGREN, CHARLES W., Barre, Vt., accepts call to Franklin, 


MoGINNIS, Rospert J., Wichita, accepts call to Neosho Falls, 


MORSE, W1L1AM E., Somerset, accepts call to Dudley, Mass. 
— Henry W., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Webster, 


PIERCE. WI.L.LiAm, Chicago Sem., accepts call to Creston, Ill. 

PRICE, Lewis, V., First ch., Brockton, Mass., resigns. 

RIVARD, L. E., ord. Ware, Mass., June 19th. 

ROGERS, Artuer J., ord. recently Columbus, Neb. 

ROOD, Joun §., Glen Ellyn, accepts call to Elgin, Ill. 

SANBORN, D. Les, accepts call to Appolonia and Bruce, Wis. 

STEWART, E. M., inst. recently Streator, Ill. 

STONE, Ira D., ord. recently, Plainfield, Ill. 

ees, Firtu, inst. recently Reber Place ch., St. Louis, 
0. 


UFFORD, WatrtERr S., Trinity ch., New York City, N. Y., re- 
signs. 


VINEY, Grorce H. C. ord. Westfield, Mass., June 19th. 
bei =< - Horace T., ord. Central ch., Philadelphia, Penn., 


WARREN, esc F., Saugus, Mass., accepts call to King- 
ston, N.. 

WILDER, Groroz D., ord. Oberlin, O., June 17th. 

LUTHERAN. 

BIRCH, T. B., gaa Theo. Sem., accepts call to Boiling 
Springs, Penn 

FORSBERG, N. 
| an A 

HESSE, Freeprnanp, inst. June 24th, New Oxford, Penn. 

caverean, J. C., Wadsworth, O., accepts call to Logansport, 

nd. 


RICE, J. M., Bendersville, Penn., resigns. 
YOUNGBERG, C. J., St. Croix Falls, Wis., accepts call te Arnot, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BISHOP, A. F., inst. June 224, Avondale, O. 
COYLE, Campseti, Oakland, Cal:, resigns. 
HAYS, W. L., Alexandria, S. D., resigns. 

HERENDEEN, W. R., Argyle, Ill., resigns. 


INGLIS, R. & Crawfordsville, Ind. 

LAIRD, G. B. inst. recently, West Division Street ch.; Chicago, 
McoCLUSKEY, as “; Burl . Ia., accepts call to Geneseo, Ill. 
MARTIN, Dan inet, ane 28th, Wissahickon, Penn. 
PERINE, R.B, gag hee nterville, | & A 

accepts call to Newton, Ia. 


RICE, Baia Heaton i gecota gy 


raddock, Penn., aceepts call to Buffalo, 
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‘ Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of ‘the Week” will be ce ard 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all 
en aie are ie onenaniae tactber 
notice. 








—— 


SKEAT’S CHAUCER.* 





THE interest evoked by the mention of Chaucer is per- 
ennial, and seems, indeed, to be continually on the in- 
crease. For this it would not be difficult to assign plau- 
sible reasons. The renewed attention bestowed upon the 
Elizabethans since the close of the last century has re- 
dounded to Chaucer’s glory, since he has more and more 
come to be recognized as a child of the Renaissance to 
which they belonged, rather than a creature of the medi- 
eval period in which his personal Jot was cast. Shakes- 
peare did not disdain to borrow themes from a prede- 
cessor so kindred in spirit, and Spenser, not content with 
imitating, somewhat clumsily it must be confessed, 
what he esteemed the native woodnotes of his one great 
English master, extols him in unforgettable words as 
‘* well of English undefiled.” The quotation suggests 
another reason why Chaucer should be, and is, increas- 
ingly read by students of their mother tongue. It is 
that he presides, as it were, at the inception of our mod- 
ern speech. Not that he is the creator, as has so often 
been ignorantly assumed, of the English language and 
literature. Both had existed for more than half a mil- 
lennium before he was born. But he spoke and wrote 
the dialect which has since grown into importance as 
our literary language; and, tho many circumstances 
conspired to raise it to this position, among them must 
be reckoned the fact that Chaucer had given it peculiar 
rank and currency by the bulk and quality of his writings, 
and by the esteemin which they continued to be held. 
Hence he is a convenient goal for those who wish to ex- 
tend their studies back to the beginnings of our speech 
and literature in their modern guise: while, on the other 
hand, he is a temporary resting-place for those who 
have undertaken an examination of the older English, 
and are tracing its evolution down to the present day. 
Such causes as these, coupled with his charm as a hu- 
morist und his rank as an imaginative poet, will suffi- 
ciently account for the estimation in which he is held, 
and will justify the hopes that are entertained when a 
new and complete edition of his works is announced. 

The present edition is to be comprised in six volumes. 
Volume I contains 642 pages, and in all externals sus- 
tains the reputation of the Clarendon Press, by which it 
is issued. After a short general introduction there is a 
life of Chaucer, a list of Chaucer’s works, introductions 
to the several poems, text and notes. The life occupies 
53 pages, the introductions 91, the text 323, and the 
notes 152. The proportions are therefore substantially 
just, and the edition in this respect is commendable. 

Of the poems there are two main divisions—the *‘ Ro- 
maunt of the Rose,” and the ‘‘ Minor Poems.” The lat- 
ter are based upon an edition of the ‘‘ Minor Poems,” 
published by Professor Skeat in 1888. One might read 
page after page of introduction, text or notes without 
remarking asingle variation, even to tke extent of a 
comma, between the present and the earlier edition. But 
there are differences, notwithstanding. The ‘‘ House of 

Fame,” which occupied 68 pages of the ‘‘ Minor 
Poems,” has now been reserved for the third volume; a 
newly discovered ‘‘ Balade to Rosemounde” is printed ; 
‘‘A Compleint to his Lady ” has been t: ansferred from the 
Appendix to a place among the genuine poems, while the 
little piece,‘ Against Women Unconstaunt,” has now be en 
relegated to the Appendix. 

Professor Skeat is well known for his familiarity with 
Chaucer, and, in general, with Middle English livera- 
ture ; he has industry, reading, and a love for the sub- 
ject, and the edition before us is in many respec.s a 
creditable one. On these accounts, it is all the more un- 
fortunate thatit falls short, in certain respects, of being 
the definitive edition of Chaucer which all lovers of the 
poet would welcome. Anexamination of a single poem, 
the ‘“‘Romaunt of the Rose,” will perhaps subs.antiate 
this opinion. 

The ‘‘Romaunt of the Rose,” quite irrespective of its 
literary merits, is at the moment one of the most inter- 
esting poems contained in this first volume. It has be- 
comeso in virtue of a contest which is being waged as to 
its authorship, and in which four scholars—one English- 
man,one German, and two Americans, have been promi- 
nently engaged. The weapons of the fray have been 
metrical, grammatical, and vocabulary tests. The poem 
which, a quarter of a century ago, was universally as- 
signed to Chaucer, has been by some wholly withdrawn 
from under his authority, by others dismembered, and 
credited to him only in part, while still others have 
sought, in the face of this destructive criticism, to vindi- 
cate it for its reputed author. ProfessorSkeat, followirg 
Dr. Kaluza, the German, believes that only the first 1,705 
lines are by Chaucer; Dr. Kaluza himself would add to 

these lines 5,811 to 7,698; Professor Lounsbury, of Yale 

University, in his ‘‘ Studies in Chaucer,” has attempted 

to prove Chaucer’s authorship of the whole; while Pro- 

fessor Kittredge, of Harvard University, has endeavored 

*THEe COMPLETE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER, edited by the 

Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT. Vols. I and II. Oxford, 18% (Macmillan 
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to controvert the arguments of Professor Lounsbury. “A 
cursory sketch of the progress of opiaion on tia point. 
may here be of interest. 

In The Atheneum for December 8d, 1870, Posteane 
Child, of. Harvard, was the first to cast.doubt igepeage 
traditional view. . He wrote - A 


“.-.). It will take a great deal more than the fact’ 
that the ‘Romaunt of the Rose’ is printed in old editions 
to make me believe that it is Chaucer’s. The rbymes are’ 
not his, and thestyle is not his, unless he changed both ex- 
traordinarily as he got on in life. The translation is often- 
in a high degree slovenly, The part after the break, from 
v. 5814 on, seemed. to me, on a recent comparison with the 
French, better done than the middle ; and as the Bialacoil 
of the earlier portion is here called Fair-welcomyng, per- 
haps this part belongs to a different version.” spite 

Soon after, Ten Brink gave up the Chaucerian author- 
ship; in 1878 and 1880 Skeat, borrowing his arguments 
from Mr. Henry Bradshaw, gave reasons for a similar 
opinion ; in 1887 Lindner revived Professor Child’s hy- 
pothesis of a twofold version, with additional argu- 
ments ; in 1890 Kaluza (following a hint of Ten Brink’s 
published in 1870) separated the first 1,700 lines from the 
rest ; then followed Lounsbury, Kittredge, Kaluza at 
more length, and now again Skeat. 

We return to the treatment accorded the poem in the 
present edition. Considering the scrutiny which is now 
being bestowed upon every line, and almost upon every 
word of the translation, it would only have been natural 
to assume that the new edition would be a criti- 
calone. Now the first requisite in a critical edition is 
that it shall enable us to discern what are the readings 
of the manuscripts or original texts upon which it is 
founded. What Skeat professes to do he explains in his 
Introduction (p. 15), from which we extract so much as 
bears upon his practice in a quotation presently to be 
made : 

‘* A large number of spellings in Fragment A [lines 1 to 

1,705] have been slightly amended on definite principles, 
the rejected spellings being given in the footnotes, when- 
ever they are of the slightest interest or importance. . 
1 have also altered the suffix -is into -es in such words as 
hertes for hertis; and changed the suffixes -id and -ith into 
the more usual -ed and -eth, both of which are common in 
the MS., usually giving notice; and in other sim- 
ilar minute ways have made the text more like the usual 
texts of Chaucer in appearance. I have also cor- 
rected numerous absolute blunders, especially in the use 
of the final e. Owing to the care with which the 
two authorities, ‘G.’ and ‘Th:’, have been collated, and 
my constant reference to the French original, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the present edition, if fairly 
judged, will be found to be more correct than its prede- 
cessors.”” 


Now what is his practice ? Let the reader, referring 
to the following lines (1,567-1,582) of Skeat’s edition, and 
taking additional account of the fact that the editor has 
notes on sighte, brighte and fowl, to the effect that the 
unique manuscript, as well as the early printed version 
in Thynne’s edition, reads sight, bright, and foule, at- 
tempt to apply the statements quoted above, and see if 
by this means he can reconstruct the spelling of the man- 
uscript : 

* Down at the botme set saw I 
Two cristal stones craftely 
In thilke fresshe and faire welle. 
Bat o thing soothly dar I telle, 
That ye wol holde a greet mervayle 
Whan it is told, withouten fayle. 
For whan the sonne, cleer in sighte, 
Cast in that welle his bemes brighte, 
And that the heet descended is, 
Than taketh the cristal stoon, y-wis, 
Agayn the sonne an hundred hewes, 
Blewe, yelowe, and rede, that fresh and newe is, 
Yit hath the merveilous cristal 
Swich strengthe, that the place overal, 
Both fowl and tree, and leves grene, 
And al the yerd in it is sene.” 


When he has satisfied himself as to the manuscript 
forms, let him next compare the following transcript 
from the manuscript, in which the words that differ in 
spelling from those of Skeat’s text are printed in Itulics, 
and he will have a measure of the trustworthiness of the 
edition in this point : 

Downe atte the botme sette sawe I 
Two cristalle stonys craftely 

In thilke fresh and faire welle. 

But o thing sothly dar I telle, 

That ye wole holde a gret mervayle 

Whanne it is tolde, withouten fayle. 

For whanne the sonne, clere in sight, 

Cast in that welle his bemys bright, 

And that the heete descendid is, 

Thanne taketh the cristaile stoon, y-wis, 

Agayn the sonne an hundrid hewis, 

Blewe, yelowe, and rede, that fresh and newe is. 
Yitt hath the merveilous cristalle 

Such strengthe, that the place overalle, 

Both foule and tree, and leves grene, 

And alle the yerde in it is seene. 

Skeat is particular to tell us that he prints at the foot 
of the page the French original : 


**In the present edition I have supplied the original 
French text, in the lower part of each page, as faras the end 
of Fragment A, where Chaucer’s work ends. This text is 
exactly copied from the edition by M. Méon, published at 
Paris in four volumes in 1813.” 

But it has more than once been pointed out that-the © 
text of the original which Chaucer used must have 
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differed in many important particulars. from Méon’s’or 
any other printed text of the ‘‘ Roman de la Rose.” 

_ We have shown above what part has been taken by 
two American scholars, Professors Child and Lounsbury, 
in the vexed question relative to the ‘‘ Romaunt of the 
Rose.” Of neither one does Skeat make the slightest men- 
tion in his Introduction, nor yetof Ten Brink, but leaves 

it.to be inferred that he himself was the first to give pub- 

lic-expression to the sentiment that Chaucer was not the 
author; and seems likewise to imply that there has been 
ho attempt at refutation. 

' An illustration of the instability of Professor Skeat’s 

critical opinions may be found in some of his reasons for 

admitting the poem, ‘‘ Merci les pease” into the Chau- 
cerian canon. He says: 

“‘The internal evidence places its authenticity beyond 
question. . . . We at once recognize the Chaucerian 
phrases ‘I do no fors’ (see ‘Cant. Ta.’ D 1234, 1,512), and 
‘I counte him not a bene’ (see ‘ Troil.’ v. 363). . . . I 
ought to add that this poem is the only one which I have 
admitted into the set of ‘Minor Poems’ (Nos. I-XX) with 
incomplete external evidence. If it is not Chaucer’s, it is 
by..some one who contrived to surpass him in his own 
style. And this is sufficient excuse for its appearance 
here.” 


Now, it so happens that he has elsewhere said of Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury’s arguments, which are strikingly simi- 
lar. to these of his own in this place, that they ‘‘ have 
been almost completely destroyed by Professor Kit- 
tredge. ” 

The editor’s convenient oblivinusness to facts which 

militate against a pet theory is sometimes calculated to 
arouse distrust. Adducing reasons against assigning 
fragment C of: the ‘“‘Romaunt” (lines 5,811-7,698) to 
Chaucer, he remarks : 
’ “In the ‘Cant. Tales’... Chaucer uses such rimes as 
clerkes, derk is, and the like; but not very frequently. 
The author of fragment C was evidently much taken with 
this peculiarity, and gives us plenty of examples of it. 
. . . Here are eight instances in less than 1,900 lines.” 


All that is lacking is that he should add that in frag- 
ment A, which he attributes to Chaucer, and which 
contains but 1.705 lines, there are six such instances ; 
but this he fails todo. Again, Skeat meations only five 
such cases in the ‘‘ House of Fame,” and nineteen in the 
‘*Canterbury Tales,” tho the total number to be found 
in Chaucer's works is at least forty. 

We have left ourselves but little space to speak of Vol. 
II, which contains the translation of ‘‘ Boethius,” and 
‘Troilus and Criseyde”; but perhaps further comment 
igs unnecessary. The edition is full of learning, by far 
the larger part of which is sound. The editor has had 
access to originals, ana to the most valuable materials of 
every sort; and he has had the advantage of long famil- 
iarity with the period and the author. Every cultivated 
person will rejoice that the work has been done so well ; 
and the scholar will hasten, in a spirit of thankfulness, 
to add these volumes to his library, while yet he will be 
unable to suppress a sigh of regret that the definitive 
edition of Chaucer is still to seek. 


A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF LISZT’S 
LETTERS.* 


FRANZ LiszT is of that circle of musicians—it is never 
bewilderingly large—whose personality sustains well the 
test of near acquaintance and of fairly close analysis. The 
superior traits of his character as man and friend, received 
the broadest illustration when the volumes of corre- 
spondence between himself and Wagner appeared. The 
infinite littleness and contemptibility of so much of Wag- 
ner’s extraordinary egoism brought into a contrast almost 
heroic, the independent, well-balanced, unselfish and high 
soul of his best friend. Liszt would not have tolerated a 
deepening of popular esteem for himself at the expense of 
his gifted son-in-law. But it is doubtful whether anything 
could render honor where honor was due as did the pages 
of those extraordinary letters in which the two eminent 
musicians filed away minute photographs of character as 
contrasting as those which Hamlet described. Liszt’s 
worth as a composer has always been an uncertain and dis- 
puted matter. A genius at orchestration, a consummate 
dresser-up of ideas of most variant interest and value, he 
lacked sustained and impressive invention. A master of 
the musical means, his end is too often utterly diluted 
and ineffective. But as a critic, as a perceptive and 
tolerant spirit in esthetics, and as a friend, he deserves a 
higher decoration than that of any Legion of Honor. 

The present letters represent a wide selection. Wedo 
not know that it ever will be largely supplemented. It 
covers all of the most important periods of Liszt’s artistic 
life, part of his long years of concert tours, his famous 
conductorial term at Weimar (in which he produced Wag- 
nerian operas when fewcared for the article), and his visits 
in Rome, Buda Pesth, again in Rome, and the later time 
spent in Austria and in Germany until his death at Bay- 
reuth, in 1886. But it must be confessed that there are in- 
numerable professional incidents during this long and 
brilliantly acted term, to which the correspondence before 
us contains no reference whatever. Letters on purely per- 
sonal topics are lacking in a degree that is not acceptable 
to the amiably curious, who, nevertheless, are discreet. 
The volumes show strange lacun®, now as to this matter or 
person, now as to that one. Tho very rich and interesting 
tothe musician one questions in reading what possibly 
can have become of all the others that are not put before 
us! 

* THE.LETTERS OF FRANZ Liszt. Collected and Edited by LA MARA, 
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It accordingly is to the less instructed and critical 
reader, therefore, these two volumes will offer most sat- 
isfaction. Ample is their stock of references touch- 
ing on music in Europe during an exceptional modern 
epoch. Czerny, Hiller, Schumann, Clara Wieck-Schu- 
mann, Carl Reinecke, Peter Cornelius, Louis Kébler, 
Richard Wagner, Anton Rubinstein, Moritz Hauptmann, 
Joachin Raff, Alexis von Lwoff, Felix Draeseke, Camille 
Saint-Saéns, Cesar Cui, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, S. Jades- 
sohn and Carl Navratil are among the composers whose 
names are familiar. They make, however, only a limited 
part of the correspondence; for the letters to virtuosi, 
critics, men of letters and science, cultivated amateurs 
and personal friends are plentiful. In many examples, 
their contents exceed in interest the letters to the as- 
sembly of musical notables. Liszt’s wide education and 


esthetic sensibility made him a charming talker and - 


writer on almost every topic, along with those that were 
essentially professional with him. American readers will 
be interested in the pages to Dr. Leopold Damrosch, and 
to Dr. William Mason, of this city. Liszt’s affectionate 
attitude toward Dr. Eduard Liszt, his uncle, is pleasantly 
exemplified in several letters, which are models of their 
sort, 

So far as concerns the allusions to Liszt’s own works and 
enterprises, the correspondence presents letters of the date 
of such occurrences as the production at Weimar of the 
Wagnerian and other scores, new or affectionately revived 
there, through his catholic zeal; the composition and pub- 
lication of many of the Symphonic Poems; the “ Faust” 
Symphony ; the Gran Mass (which, by the by, we do not 
think has ever been sung in New York City); the *‘ Dante”’ 
Symphony, and the Beethoven Monument Fund. Thereis 
relatively little in the volumes as tothe Bayreuth Festi- 
vals; and the letters between Liszt and Wagner are not 
striking nor many, whenever they occur, the collections 
previously printed having, we presume, exhausted the 
supply. There are no letters of any significance to the 
Princess Wittgenstein, and none to the Countess d’Agoult. 

Direct, graceful, simple and sincere, the correspondence 
may disappoint in the vivid musical interest or in disclos- 
ing further Liszt’s complex individuality ; but through it 
is here offered a grateful study of a refined, brilliant and 
superior personality. The moralist knows of much in the 
life of Liszt to reprove and to reprehend. Tbe undoubt- 
edly sincere piety of his nature, a piety strengthened by 
the semi-ecclesiasticism to which it led bim, was not ac- 
companied by any nice sense of ethicsin the relations be- 
tween sexes, but in the musical and social relationships 
reviewed in these letters there is material only for admi- 
ration and praise. 

The translation is by Constance Bache. It is extremely 
direct, and some crudenesses of pbrase or inaccuracies in 
explanatory matter do not seriously affect the bulk of her 
work. The portrait of Liszt prefixed to the first volume is 
a well known and excellent likeness. 


»— 
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Maximilian and Carlotta. A Story of Imperialism, By 
John M.Taylor. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) We 
have here a pleasantly written and highly sympathetic 
story of the hard fates of the noble victim of the third 
Napoleon’s Mexican intrigues and ambition. The author 
is touched, as any other generous student of the history 
must be, with the tragic pathos of the catastrophe, as far 
as the brave and liberal Maximilian and his wife Carlotta 
are concerned. Mr. Taylor has elaborated the details of 
Maximilian’s part in the episode to the end diligently and 
in an interesting manuer. As to the Napoleonic complots 
and intrigues, he accepts the current popular version. The 
merit of the book is the elaboration of the situation of af- 
fairs in this country, when Maximilian was forced on Mex- 
ico by French arms, what menace there was to us in the 
proceeding, how it failed to produce its effect here, and 
how, on the collapse of the rebellion, it finally broke down 
in Mexico, and Maximilian was left to hisfate. Mr. Tay- 
lor writes in a strong and pathetic style which suits well 
the story he has to relate. Nothing could be more pathetic 
than the closing chapters when Napoleon’s decision falls 
with terrible force on Carlotta and forces her to fly from 
the scene of her defeat and make one more effort for her 
noble husband in Europe. To show the author’s style and 
the tone of his bovk we yive two examples from those 
highly effective chapters (pp. 156, 157): 

“If the finalanswer of Napoleon should be favorable, all might 
pe well; but if unfavorable, the emperor could rely, for a con- 
tinuance of his reign, only upona reorganization of the army, or 
upon a coalition with the Church party, whose eaders he had so 
grievously offended. Oneof the favorite projects of Maximilian 
was the organization of a national army, which should be essen- 
tially Mexican ; and when notified of the probable departure of 
the French, the arrangements for such an organization were 
pushed with great vigor. Permission had been given to the 
French and Austrian officers and men, who chose to do so, to 
volunteer in the Mexican army, and nearly eight thousand men, 
of all arms, signified their intention to serve under the imperial 
flag; and Maximilian had counted upon having an effective 
force of at least thirty-five thousand men, by the date of the final 
departure of the French. High official rank, distinguished titles, 
glittering decorations, and promises of ample pay, attracted 
many men of ability and experience, including Magruder, 
Shelby and other Confederate officers, who thought foreign resi- 
dence desirable after the surrender of Lee and Johnston. Twen- 
ty-six thousand native Mexicans, and the volunteers—French, 
Austrians, and men of all nations—were the incongruous ele- 
ments to be massed and disciplined, and which were to consti- 
tute the standing army of the empire. This was one of the 
young ruler’s tasks, one of his means to self-preservatio n, in his 
lonely vigils at Chapultepec.” 

And again (pp. 163, 164): 

“In the face of General Castlenau's appeals and Bazaine’s 
brutal urgency to abdicate; of the Emperor Francis Joseph’s 
offer to restore the right of succession to the Austrian throne he 
had formally renounced in 1864; of the oncoming tide of Liberal 
victories, and Juarez’s refusal of amnesty; of the departure of 
his French allies; of his former settled resolution to turn the 
Government over to the French commander and leave Pa - 
pire to its fate; of his love and sorrow for Cariifa, ‘ei 
yearning to be with her in her misfortune—the soul of the young 
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emperor was stirred to its inmost depths, and with a courage,a 
heroism that dignifies all his mistakes, and has seldom been 
equaled in the history of royal lives, he came to an unalterable 
decision to remain in Mexico and battle for his sovereignty, his 
honor and his friends.” 

Proceedings of the International Congress of Education 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition, July 25-28, 
1893, under the Charge of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States. Published by the Associa- 
tion. (N. A. Calkins, 124 East Thirteth Street, New York. 
$2.50 postpaid ; $2.00 subject to express charges.) It is im- 
possible for one interested in education to examine this 
volume without enthusiasm. It represents the delibera- 
tions and the ripe conclusions of an imposing assembly 
convened for the discussion of educational questions. 
Looked at as a personal representation of the educational 
systems and institutions of the civilized world, a more 
truly representative assembly of the ability, experience 
and various schools of opinion and method could not have 
been convened. The field was admirably plotted and dis- 
tributed among the speakers and essayists, so that we can 
think of no considerable tepic which escaped discussion— 
discussion from many points of view and by competent au- 
thorities. The volume of reports is thus truly encyclopedic 
in its character, a pedagogic encyclopedia which no teacher 
with two dollars and a half to his credit can afford to be 
without. The list of papers, subjects and authors shows 
that Austria, England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, India, Japan, Canada, Uruguay, Argen- 
tine Republic, Australia, New South Wales and New Zea- 
land were represented by some of their most eminent edu- 
cational leaders. Everything is expressed in the briefest 
terms and without elaboration, as, for instance, the re- 
marks of Dr, Bancroft, of Andover, Phillips Academy, on 
the reduction of Latin and Greek to make room for scien- 
tific studies in the secondary schools. Dr. Bancroft’s posi- 
tion is substantially that the sciences must be content 
with what they now havein the secondary schools on ac- 
count of the large opportunity they have when school days 
are over. The list of subjects presented and discussed is 
bewildering in extent and variety. Someroom,we are glad 





‘to see, was found for the consideration of the moral side of 


school discipline. Wewishtherehad been more. In such 
discussions the intellectual element must and should pre- 
ponderate. But the intellectual tendency in education 
may become too strong, and leave the schools to send out 
sharpers into society instead of citizens. There is reason 
to fear that our schools do this now. 


The Sphere of the State; or, the People as a Body-Politic. 
By Frank Sargent Hoffman, A.M. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $1.50.) It is difficult if not impossible to pro- 
nounce any one opinion on this book, except, perhaps, that 
the author is wide-awake, enterprising, and disposed to 
entertain provisionally at least almost any opinion or posi- 
tion that has any respectable authority behindit. It has 
also the great merit of discussing social problems that are 
not only alive but pressing. The author makes his start .- 
with a theory of the State which, without going tothe fuli © 
length of the paternal theory, approaches it and presents so 
elaborate and developed a view of the function of the State 
that when the chapter on education is reached we are not 
surprised to find the position taken that religious instruc- 
tion should be given in the public schools. The chapter on 
the ownership and control of property asserts that the right 
to property lies not in ownership, nor in law, nor in util- 
ity, but in labor—a very dangerous position, which leads 
to great confusion in the later chapters and introduces a 
doubtful element into the generally sound portions of 
the chapters which discuss it. Corporations and railway 
transportation are discussed in much the same way, with 
some exaggeration, with occasional confusion, but on the 
whole with so much suggestive intelligence, as to make 
this part of the work stimulating and useful reading, tho 
not safe to be accepted without considerable qualification. 
Itis not surprising that the chapter on taxation should be 
less satisfactory, for the subject is in confusion, and we 
have yet to find the economist who is able to treat itina 
satisfactory way from a theoretic point of view. The 
chapter on the treatment of criminals is strong, and has a 
tonic note in it which istruly refreshing. Our readers will 
find much to set them thinking in the chapters on ‘The 
Government of Cities,” ‘‘ The Family from the Standpoint 
of the State,” and “* The State and the Church’’; and they 
will probably agree with us that Professor Hoffman de- 
serves to be read not as representing the accepted opinion, 
but as a bold, vigorous thinker who does not hesitate to 
differ, and who expresses his differences in a clear, courte- 
ous and very attractive style. On the subject of strikes 
and boycotts Professor Hoffman makes the very important 
suggestion that if capital on its side is to be treated in law 
as organized and responsible, Labor should be treated in 
the same way, and that it is intolerable that Labor shoald 
be permitted to enjoy the power and benefits of organiza- 
tion with none of the responsiblities before the law. 


Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s Bible-class Expositions have 
made such progress that five volumes are now ready, two 
on St. Matthew, one each on Mark and Luke, and the fifth, 
The Gospel of St. John, has just been published by A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. (New York. $1.00.) The chapters which 
compose the volume were published first as a commentary 
on the International Sunday School Lessons in The Sunday- 
School Times, of Philadelphia. Their merit and timeli- 
ness are too well known to require further comment, espe- 
cially as we have often called attention to Dr. Maclaren’s 
almost unrivaled power as a practical expositor. 


The Money of the Bible, by George C. Williamson, forms 
the twentieth number in the ‘‘ By-Paths of Knowledge ’’ 
Series, published by the Fleming H. Revell Co. (New 
York. $1.00.) It isa convenient handbook for the Bible 
student, compiled from the larger standard works on the 
subject. Mr. Williamson is the author of ‘“‘ Trade Tokens 
of the Seventeenth Century,” and has taken pains to con- 
sult the latest authorities. The book is neatly arranged 
and fully illustrated with prints of Bible coins. 
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While the American Society of Ch urch 
History, with commendable zeal and wis- 
dom, has arranged for the preparation and 
publication in English of the history of the 
various leading denominations, and among 
others has intrusted the history of the Lu- 
theran Church of this country to the effi- 
cient hands of Prof. H. E. Jacobs, of the 
Philadelphia Seminary, a scholarly work 
in German on this busy subject has begun 
to appear, and promises to be, in the thor- 
oughness with which new and hitherto un- 
known original sources of information 
have been utilized, the equal of anything 
done bya Church historian in America. 
This is the “‘ Geschichte der Lutherischen 
Kirche in America,” by the Rev. Prof. A. 
L. Grabner, of the Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, of which one solid volume of 726 
large octavo pages, taking the narrative 
down to 1821, has appeared at the Concor- 
dia Publication House, St. Louis. Prepara- 
tory and preliminary work to some extent 
had already been done by such men as 
Hochstetter, for the Missouri Synod, Spiel- 
man, for the Ohio Synod, Nicum, for the 
New York Ministerium, Henkel, for the 
Tennessee Synod, Norelius, for the Swedish 
Synod. Yet the bulk of this work was 
neither complete nor performed with the 
necessary scholarly acumen and judgment. 
Grabner has made a thorough study of the 
documentary sources referring to the old 
Dutch and German congregations in New 
York and along the Hudson, the Swedish 
churches on the Delaware, the German 
Salzburg settlements in the Carolinas, and 
other older seats of the Church of the 
Reformation in America. The mass 
of new material here utilized is simply 
extraordinary, one good feature of the 
method being that these documents are to 
a great extent either literally or in digest 
reproduced. In fact, possibly one objection 
to the work might be that the author has 
allowed himself to go to extremes in this 
direction, reproducing more and going into 
details more minutely than was necessary 
to give an accurate picture of those poineer 
days. But the narration is exceedingly 
vivid, and the data are here furnished in rich 
abundance to study the pioneer thought, 
activity and history of the Lutheran 
Church in this country. The author isa 
strict and stringent confessional Lutheran, 
a member of the Synodical Conference—in- 
deed everywhere judges of the merits or de- 
merits of a case from his view of what 
Lutheranism ought to be; but this does 
not in any way, at any rate not to any per- 
ceptible or material degree, interfere with 
his work as an unprejudiced historian. -In 
all cases he gives the facts, and the reader 
may accept or reject the comments and 
judgments as he may wish. The whole has 
been prepared with typical German thor- 
oughness and exactness of detail, and is one 
of the most valuable contributions to 
American Church history ever published. 
Whether the author can complete the work 
in a second volume is more than doubtful. 
But two more volumes of equal merit with 
the present will be warmly welcomed. 
There is plenty of room for scholarly works 
of this kind. 3 


Etude de la Doctrine Chrétienne. By A. 
Matter. (Paris: Libratre Fischbacher. Two 
vols., pp. viii, 386 and 458, octavo.) French 
Protestant theologians are energetically at 
work enriching the research and literature 
of our day. The number of works ona 
large scale produced by the Protestant 
scholars in France and French Switzerland 
in recent years is extraordinary. The vener- 
able Godet has begun his exhaustive New 
Testament Introduction ; thelate Professor 
Grétillet completed his series on systematic 
theology; Professor Bovon, of the Free 
Church faculty at Lausanne, has published 
a volume on the “Life and Teachings of 
Jesus Christ,” as the first volume on New 
Testament theology, to be followed by five 
others. Among these extensive treatises 
the two volumes of Matter hold a promi- 
nent position, and, as far as independence 
of thought is concerned, possibly the most 
prominent. His position is typical of the 
best thought in conservative French Prot- 
testantism, while, eschewing to swear in 
werba magistri, yet unites with a firm ad- 
herence to the positive tenets of traditional 
theology a willingness to listen to the honest 
claims of newer criticism and investiga- 
tion. Matter’s work has now wide favor 
as the dogmatics of the new conservative 
school in French thought, and as such has 
@ representative as well as an individual 
importance. He aims at a representation 
of the doctrinal teachings of Protestantism 
in a way that is acceptable to an open- 
hearted conservative acquainted with the 
ins and outs of modern advanced thought. 
Matter’s innovations are found rather in 
the contents than in the form of his treatise. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The formal division of the work is in the 
Six Parts treating of God, of Creation, of 
Sin, of Redemption, of the Return of Man- 
kiad, and of the Consummation. The cen- 
tral, all-pervading thought of his system 


_ is the Love of God. Heis a defender of the 


Kenosis doctrine in regard to the person of 
Christ, and as such, while rejecting the 
sufferings of Christ in the purely juridic 
sense, he describes the merits of Christ as 
the suffering of the innocent and sinless 
One, doing for us what we could not do our- 
selves, in this that he, in measureless love, 
has united himself in soldidwm with us, 
and asthe “conscience of mankind” has 
taken the rejection (reprobation) of sin 
npon himself. Matter shows remarkable 
acquaintance with the literature of recent 
systematic theological thought; and his 
style is characteristically clear and trans- 
parent, as is so remarkably thecase with 
French theologians. These volumes are a 
credit to Protestant theology. 


Isabella of Castile. By Maj.-Gen. O. O. 
Howard, U. S. Army. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York. $1.50.) Gen- 
eral Howard has given himself in this vol- 
ume to a congenial task. The military 
problems which confronted Isabella in 
Spain, her gallant and soldierly conduct in 
them appealed to him as a military man 
who, patriotic American that he is with a 
knightly heart in his bosom, felt that, with 
all her faults, Isabella deserved from this 
country a meed of recognition she has not 
received. To her rather than to Ferdi- 
nand, Columbus owed the support he re- 
ceived from Spain, so that our debt to 
Columbus resolves itself in part into a debt 
to Isabella. General Howard’s volume 
moves on these two lines and succeeds in 
showing the great elements of the Castilian 
queen’s character as revealed in war and 
disaster and in the prophetic sagacity of 
her relations to Columbus. With no dispo- 
sition to conceal her defects nor to modify 
the censure which must lie on her policy 
toward the Jews and the Moors, nor that 
which must lie against her name for her 
part in the Spanish Inquisition, he succeeds 
in giving us a view of the exceptional po- 
litical conditions which not only developed 
the hard points of Isabella’s character, but 
made the public interests of Spain at the 
time turn on them. The book is extremely 
interesting, reads well, and contains a 
novel view of the subject. It is handsomely 
printed, and copiously and richly illustrated 
from page to page by F. A. Carter. 


Verona, and Other Lectures. By John Rus- 
kin. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $2.50.) 
The editor of this volume we take to be Mr. 
W. G. Collingwood, author of a recent ex- 
cellent Life of Ruskin noticed last year in 
our columns. The five chapters which com- 
pose the volume are made up of five distinct 
papers which have been left out of Mr. 
Ruskin’s works, but which have enough of 
his characteristic style and point in them 
to justify their collection into this volume. 
The three first belong to the production of 
the year 1870. The last two fall within the 
period 1882-1885. Three of the five have 
been read as lectures. Two at least of the 
chapters are fragments of a larger plan 
which was never executed, tho one of them, 
‘*Mending the Sieve,’”’ was read at the Lon- 
don Institute as a lecture in 1882, This 
chapter, with ** Candida Casa,’ which pre- 
cedes it, was intended to form part of a 
general review of Christian History, under- 
taken by Mr. Ruskin at the request of an 
English governess. The volume contains 
twelve illustrations of that wonderful style 
and spirit which Mr. Ruskin has employed 
in his books. Eleven of them are photo- 
graphic reproductions of Ruskin’s draw- 
ings. 


The Macmillans are publishing Volume 
II of English Prose Selections, with Criticat 
Introductions by Various Writers and 
General Introductions to Each Period. 
Edited by Henry Craik. (New York. $1.10.) 
The selections in this volume represent the 
best examples of English prose from Fran- 
cis Bacon, at the end of Elizabeth’s reign, 
to Henry More, Richard Baxter, Ralph 
Cudworth and Sir Roger L’Estrange, at 
the Restoration. Each writer  repre- 
sented in the selections is assigned to a 
competent editor, and the selections from 
his writings are prefaced with a critical 
introduction and note on the period. The 
selections are made judiciously and edited 
in the neatest possible manner. For the 
young student of the period nothing better 
can be put into his hands than these care- 
fully selected examples, edited as they are 
by competent scholars who have distin- 
guished themselves in letters. 

Students of biology will find much to 
interest them in Biological Lectures and 
Addresses, by the late Arthur Milnes 


Marshall, Professor of Zoology in Owens 
College, and late Fellow of St. Johns, Cam- 
bridge. Edited by C. F. Marshall, M.D., 
F.R.C.S. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$2.00.) Several of the addresses in this vol- 
ume, but not all, have been published be- 
fore, particularly the last, ‘‘ The Recapitu- 
lation Theory,” which was the author’s 
Presidential Address on taking the chair 
of the Biological Section of the British 
Association in 1890. This address is repro- 
duced here on account of its scientific im- 
portance. Professor Marshall’s volume on 
the ‘‘ Frog” has reached a fifth edition. He 
is the author of other important and suc- 
cessful scientific works. His ‘“ Lectures on 
the Darwinian Theory” are now in prepa- 
ration for the press. The Presidential ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Death” in the present volume is 
@ review of great interest and scientific 
value. 


Newton Booth, of California. His 
Speeches and Addresses. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes, by Laura E. Crane. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.50.) 
This handsome octavo is the tribute of an 
admiring friend to a public man who was 
better known in the West than in the East, 
and who in his office as Govervor of Cali- 
fornia and in the Senate of the United 
States, more than once, proved his inde- 
pendence as well as his honesty. He was 
elected asa Republican, leading the anti- 
monopoly wing of the party in California, 
and distinguished himself in the Senate by 
his opposition to the Pacific Railway. His 
course in office was bold and in keeping 
with his previous action and his public ad- 
dresses. He was a full and facile orator, 
who was ready to speak on many subjects. 
The present volume contains a full and good 
selection of his orations, addresses and lec- 
tures, illustrated by the editor with a 
sympathetic narrative and illustrative text. 


Anniversary Addresses. By Samuel 
Colcord Bartlett, D.D., LL.D., lately 
President of Darmouth College. (Congre- 
gational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society, Boston $250.) This volume con- 
tains the entire series of baccalaureate ser- 
mons preached by ex-President Bartlett in 
the fifteen vears of his presidency, with 
three orations added on the unveiling of 
the Webster statue at Concord, N. H., at 
the centennial celebration of the Battle of 
Bennington, and on the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of 
Newbury, Mass. The collection ends with 
the sermon before the American Board at 
New Haven, October ist, 1872 on “ The 
Divine Forces of the Gospel.’? We should 
characterize the baccalaureate sermons as 
tonic. The preacher utters himself in a 
strong, inspiring tone which must have sent 
the young men he addressed out into the 
world with words of strong, cheerful and 
wholesome counsel ringing in their ears. 


Mr. George Rex Buckman (Colorado 
Springs, Col.) has published a second edi- 
tion of his splendid illustrations of Colora- 
do Springs, Colorado, and its Famous 
Scenic Environs. Type, heliotype, ivory 
paper and press work can do no more than 
we have in this oblong octavo which is the 
combined production of the Trow Printing 
Company and the New York Photogravure 
Company in this city. The buildings of the 
city are made to stand out in lifelike pre- 
cision, while back in the distance, or near 
by, in picturesque landscape rise the snow- 
capped mountains, or yawn the dark ra- 
vines of this American Switzerland. The 
printed text is a combination of history and 
description equally fascinating to the tour- 
ist and the intending settler. 

Under the title Secularism: Its Progress 
and Its Morals (Putnams) Mr. John M. 
Bonham presents a dreary but seriously 
meant attack upon metaphysics, theology, 
religion, clericalism, and everything thatis 
not ‘‘secular.” Theauthor appears to have 
taken up the work to which Buckle and 
Spencer gave their attention; but while his 
reasoning is clear and forcible, he is so de- 
void of imagination as to make his writing 
intolerably dry. This may be sufficiently 
illustrated by one extract: 

“Secularism rests on the profound moral 
principle which underlies all genuine human 
thought, and which is essential to the preserva- 
tion of moral and intellectual integrity, that 
reverence is obstructive to knowledge, that con- 
solation is no warrant for truth. Just to the 
degree that the recognition of this principle be- 
comes general, to that degree will man over- 
come his disposition to bow to sacred authority.” 


Two new numbers have been added to 
The Temple Shakespeare, The Comedy of 
Errors and Measure for Measure. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. 45 cents 
per volume.) The points which commend 
this edition to the attention of Shakespeare 
readers are a size and form which make it a 
most convenient pocket edition, a sizable 
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type which does not sacrifice legibility to 
compression, a condensed literary history 
of the plays, a glossary of difficult words, a 
few pages of indispensable notes, the text 
of the Cambridge edition, an attractive 
form, and tough paper. : 

Mr. Bernard Bosanquet contributes to the 
“Ethical Library’ (Macmillan) a volume 
of addresses entitled The Civilization of 
Christendom. Doubtless the addresses 
served their purpose when delivered, and 
the style in which they are written is 
agreeable; but they lack substance. The 
general impression left upon the reader is 
extremely vague, and we should regard it as 
a waste of time to try to find out what the 
author’s position really is. He seems to 
hold to a kind of diluted and effeminate 
agnosticism ; but as his discussions are free 
from all bitterness we are not disposed to 
be too harsh in our judgment. 


The History of the English Bible. By T. 
Harwood Pattison. (Charles H. Banes, 
Philadelphia. $1.25) This is a well-or- 
ganized and well-written popular history of 
the English Bible based upon the larger 
and the more critical works on the same 
subject which are too numerous to be men- 
tioned. The book is a good and useful one 
and repeats, in a fresh, original way, ona 
new line marked out by the author, a stury 
which is not likely to be told too often nor 
to lose either its interest or its value by 
repetition. 


Literary and Social Silhouettes. By 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. (Harper & 
Brother, New York. $1.00.) The papers , 
brought together in this attractive booklet 
have been already before the public in vari- 
ous publications, THE INDEPENDENT among 
them. They are a handful of pleasing read- 
ings with a good snack of literary criticism 
in them. As to the paper on the ‘ Ethics 
of Robert Browning,” what Mr. Boyesen 
says of the poet on critical grounds is in 
fuli harmony with the report common fame 
makes of his life. 


The Young Man Foursquare comes to us 
from the Rev. James I. Vance, Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Norfolk, 
Va., and is a first-rate book for young men 
and young women. The religious tone of 
the book is high, strong, and commands 
respect and attention. It isa book of good 
sense which keeps on good terms with its 
readers and commands their assent. It is 
spirited throughout. The reader who be- 
gins on page 1 will hold on to the end. 


Longmans, Green & Co. (New York, $3.00 
per vol.) bring out in two volumes, 16mo,a 
new edition of Selected Poems by the Earl 
of Lytton (Owen Meredith) and Lucile, by 
thesame. The edition is a handsome and 
convenient one and contains, in the first of 
the two named volumes, a general intro- 
duction by Betty Balfour. 

Business. A Plain Talk with Men and 
Women who Work. By Amos R. Wells. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
35 cents.) A very pithy and good book is 
this, which brivgs homesome bosom-truths 


to the Christian professor in a very effec- 
tive way. 


~ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


SOME unpublished letters, written by 
J. R. Lowell to Edgar Poe during the years 
1842 to 1844, will appear in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine for August. 








...-The Prang Educational Company an- 
nounce that they have purchased from the 
American Book Company their interest in 
the ‘‘ White System of Art Instruction,”’ 
and that the drawing books, manuals and 
materials of the White System will be sup- 
plied by the Prang Company to ali schools 
on the same terms as heretofore. 


..-.‘*Outlaw and Lawmaker ”’ is the title 
of a new novel by Mrs. Campbell-Praed, 
which will appear immediately in Apple- 
ton’s ‘Town and Country Library.” The 
author of ‘‘A Daughter of Music,’’ issued 
by the same publishers, is ‘‘G. Colmore,”’ 
pseudonym for Mrs, Georgina Dunn, wife 
of Mr. Colemore Dunn, a London barrister. 


-..-A specially fine new edition of the 
works of Robert Louis Stevenson will be 
published in Edinburgh in the autumn. It 
will be called the ‘“‘ Edinburgh ’”’ edition, 
and will be limited to one thousand copies. 
Of these, one hundred will be for America, 
and will be issued by the Scribners. The 
set will consist of twenty volumes, arranged 
by the author in classified groups. The 
first volume will probably appear in Octo- 
ber. 


....The Review of Reviews, which pub- 
lished very interesting accounts during the 
winter and spring of the methods of relief 


‘for the unemployed adopted in our large 


manufacturing cities, now reports from 
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these same cities in its July issue a steady 
diminution in the number of men out of 
work so that special relief measures and 
citizens’ committees are no longer needed. 
This number of The Review pays even more 
attention than usual to the industrial situ- 
ation, containing ‘‘ A Talk with Mr. Gom- 
pers,’’ “Wm. V. Allen: Populist, a Charac- 
ter Sketch and Interview,” by the editor, 
Albert Shaw, and ‘‘ Coxeyism,” by William 
T. Stead, 


--+»The French art authority and con- 
noisseur, Henri Vuagneux, in the Al- 
manach Hachette, has prepared an inter- 
esting compilation of twenty five books 


which have been sold at the highest prices — 


known tu the trade Among these is the 
Mayence edition of the Psalter, of the year 
1457, of which Louis XVIII bought a copy, 
paying 12,000 francs for it. It was presented 
by him to the National Library in Paris. 
Quaritch, of London, has a copy of the sec- 
ond editiou of this work, published in 1459, 
but asks for it the enormous sum of 125,000 
francs. To this class of expensive works 
belongs also the first edition of Shakes- 
peare’s works, issued in 1623, for which 
Quairtch asks 30,000 francs. The same 
dealer has in his possession also three vol- 
umes of the second edition of the 36-line 
Bible published by Guttenberg, in Strass- 
burg, in 1459, fur which he asks 75,000 
francs. 


....The Art Interchange for July con- 
tains an appreciative article on Mr. James 
A. Garland’s rare collection of Chinese Por- 
celains, now at the Metropolitan Museum, 
by Frank T. Robinson; Mr. J.William Fos- 
dick writes of his specialty, ‘‘ Burnt-wood 
Decoration,” and Messrs. Howe and Torrey 
continue their critical, caustic, and yet 
kindly conversations upon “Some Living 
American Painters.” ‘T'he Art Amateur 
discusses ‘The Salon in the Champs de 
Mars,” “‘ The Salon in the Champs Elysées,” 
and contains the third paper on ‘* The Na- 
tional Gallery, London,’ by Theodore Child. 
The Magazine of Art treats of ‘‘Some Por- 
traits of Byron’ (F. G. Kitton); ‘* The City 
of Dordrecht in 1893”’ (Walter Armstrong), 
and ‘“‘ Art in the Theater’’ (Seymour Lucas, 
A.R.A.). The Portfolio for May and June 
treats of ‘*‘ Dante Gabriel Rossetti,’ by F. 
G. Stephens, and “ Frederick Walker,’ by 
Ciaude Phillips. 


.... [he Critic’s “ Lounger’? quotes this 
amusing letter from Mr. Christopher L. 
Ward, of Wilmington, Del.: 


“Two young women for whom I had written 
several riddles and puzzle rhymes, having asked 
for ‘something harder,’ I sent them the follow- 
ing original riddle: 

“When you seek a harder question 
To unriddle, your suggestion 
Iam sure suggests its answer plain. 
It has puzzled many sages 
Of many lands and ages, 
But no doubt you will not tackle it in-vain.’ 


“It will be seen that by taking the first letter 
of the first line, the secon: of the next and so 
on for five lines, the word ‘Woman’ is made. 
They deciphered this, and, to my unbounded as- 
tonishment, pointed out to me the further fact 
which they had discovered, that the letters im- 
mediately following those which made the con- 
cealed word formed the word *hussy.’ In writ- 
ing it I intended it only to contain ‘woman,’ and 
had no idea that I was hiding any other word in 
a similar manner. When we consider the 
chances against any word being accidentally 
formed in such a way, and the infinitely greater 
chances against such a word being an opprobri- 
ous synonym for the word intentionally con- 
cealed, the fortuitous combination of the letters 
forming the second word, must be regarded as a 
very extraordinary coincidence, and one worthy 
of note in these days of argumeat deduced from 
‘literary ciphers,’” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


‘**Common Sense” Applied 
to Woman Suffrage. 


A statement of the reasons which justify 
the demand to extend the suffrage to 
women, with consideration of the argu- 
ments against such enfranchisement, and 
with special reference to the issues to be 
presented at the New York Constitutional 
Convention of 1894. By MARY PUTNAM 
JAcoBI, M.D. (Questions of the Day Se- 
ries, No. 80.) 8vo, cloth, $1.00 


Maximilian and Carlotta. 


A Story of Imperialism. By JoHn M. Tay- 
Lor. Llustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 





Newton Booth of California 

His Speeches and Addresses. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by LAUREN C. 
CRANE. 8vo, with portrait, $2.50. 


“This bulky volume is made up almost: entirely of 
the speeches, addresses and lectures delivered by 
Governor Booth on various occasions during his lon 
public life in California, together with various arti- 
= contributed from time to time to news rsand 
ical nareat all of them oe bya brie? b lograph- 


narrative. Mr. S an interes! 





Ready early in July. 
THE HUDSON LIBRARY. 


A series of good fictions by authors from 
each side of the Atlantic. Bi-monthly 
issues. Entered as second-class matter. 
Per number, 50cts.; yearly subscriptions, 
$3.00. 


No. 1 (the July issue) LOVE AND 
SHAWL-STRAPS. By ANNETTE LU- 
CILLE NOBLE, author of ‘Uncle Jack’s 
Executors,” ‘“‘ Eunice Lathrop,’ etc. 


The volumes of the Hudson Library are 
also issuedin alibrary edition, in cluth cov- 
ers, price, $1.00. 


*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, prospec- 
one of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroesand Story of 
the Nation Series sent on applicatiou. 








MUSIC. 


UNNY-GIDE SONGS. 
By D . H. DOANE. Fresh, 8) exkling, wide- 
awake Suiviay choot music, “S30 per 0. 


TH 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash = Chicago, 





THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR JULY. 


The Meaning of Corporation and Trusts. 
By LoGaN G. MCPHERSON. 

Points out the causes and tendencies that are pro- 
ducing combinations of capital and labor. 

Studies of Childhoed. I. The Age of Im- 
agination. By JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL.D. 

e first of a series by the eminent Engi, psy- 
chologist. Much of the ‘curious: onivhy childish 
minds is explained in this articl 
A Colonial Weather riekis. 

By ALEXANDER MCADIE. 

An account of the observations and correspondence 
of Thomas Jefferson James Madison, in 
which our modern weather service is foreshadowed. 
Sunshine threugh the Woods. (Illustrated.) 

Bend bese D. HALSTED. 
bes the texture of various well-known woods 
with | pictures showing the grain of each by trans- 
mitted life. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


HOMES OF SOCIAL INSECTS (illustrated); LATITUDE 
AND VERTEBR2; DEATH OF PROFESSOR BILL 
ROTH (with Portrait); THE GREAT BLUESTONE 
INDUSTRY (illustrated); LADY MARY WORTLEY 
MONTAGU AND MODERN BACTERIOLOGY ; JOSEPH 
NEEF: A PESTALOZZIAN PIONEER; KILN-DRY- 
ING HARD WOOD; ON ACQUIRED FACIAL EXPRES- 
SION; SAVAGERY AND SURVIVALS; SKETCH OF 
HELNRICH HERTZ (with Portrait). 

EDITOR’S TABLE; LITERARY NOTICES; PUPULAR 

MISCELLANY; NOTES. 


(IDustrated.) 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


yESUS THE NAZARENE. * A Life of Jesus, 


with ae) er 
armon San Mao es 
Christ's. life. ae <phe m4 
AM The sto a with a unique arrangement 
of the harmony —_ —_— references by col- 
umnsin the ——_ ta glance can be seen the 
jon of the ale re the narrative is 
und. A careful introduction is furnished by 
Dr. C. R. Blackall. ice, 50 cents, net. 

THE LIFE OFT BSUS FOR ORILDEER. By the 
same author. estions and answers on the 
leading facts of Cnrist’s life simp! ly stated. Ad- 
mirably adapted for use in the Sunday-school, 
home and Junior young people's 8 societies. 
Bound in paper. Price, 15 cen Address 


W.J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


TH EH UM. for 25c. (or stamps). 
whe! -4 Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A. 
C.8. tone & Co., 1013 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Every one should read ‘this little book.” —Athenaum, 
SUCCESSFUL A DYER TISERS are using 


Remi n County Seat Lists. They vT the ground 
best w 101 Tribune | Building, N 


PICTURES, STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
WANTED. 
AGE TS = ele hee Ser eee. Seat 


ck. 
MORGAN MFG. CO., 84 Fifth Ave., Chicago, MT. 











with least expense. 


























EDUCATION. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 
John I. Blair Foundation. Both sexes. 47th 
paration for any College and for Business. 

Physical Culture. Book-keeping. New _fire-proof 
building for ladies. Low rates. Superior advantages. 
Religious influence. wt —_ SOL PLD admitted 
Send for catalogue. 8S. EV . Prin- 
cipal. iaulcsewe, Ds! J 


Boston 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Welusetes Oct. 3d. For circulars 
address DMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 
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BRADFORD ACADEMY For the higher educa- 
* tion of young women. 
a unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
ps -five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating Classical and general course of omy also. 
paratory and — onal. r commences reas 
feoe, Apply to Miss [pa C. ‘ALLEN. Prin., Bradford 


Briar Bend Seminary » Mt. Lake Park, Md. 
ae health resort.) 
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THE BIBLE in SONC & STORY 


A Service for the Sunday School. 5 Cts. 
PRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Vol. 4 
Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00. 
COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES 
A new departure. 41 New Gospel Songs. 10 Cts. 
90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 
Compiled and adapted by TEKLA ViGNA, $2.00. 
77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES 
Selected from his Piano works, by O. SINGER, Jr. 
Price, $2.00 


OUTINC SONCS 


A collection of good songs for all outing oc 








(A 
WS UA for delicate 

th yr. Address Sega B. SWAN, Principal. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, ‘rer women, 


Situated om miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awardsannually 








athematics, His- 

fone or ‘Politics Cheuiene and ges, Mate Full under- 

te and graduate Courses in these departments, 

ard in Philosophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in 

Semitic languages. For am or Graduate Pam- 
phliet, sddressas above. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 
For Boys and Girls. Healthfully and By 
located in the Hudson River Valle Will open its 
41st ge Sept.17. For catalogues a dress 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Prest. Claverack, N. Y. 








4 50 Cents, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 





MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New atyles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 











c Rom Feew. Clin =~ @irle. 

ottage Seminary for 

El Leenentaxy and Higher En lish, Ancient and Mod- 

ern Languages, Music and A Send for Catalogue. 
Rev. C. W. Hawley, A.M., Principal. 


SICKINSON SEMINARY, WILLIAMSPORT, 
Pa.—Both sexes. Regular and Elective courses, 
we conferred. Fits for college. Music, Art, Mod- 


nguages, specialties. Steam a electric 
fight. hx home comforts. Write for catalogu 
E. J. GRAY, DDet Presidest. 


RHODE ISLAND, East Green wich. 


EAST CREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
a heat ogo = ii ™* Endowed. Twelve 











cept 1. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. F, “D. *BLAK SLEE, D.D., Principal. 
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EVELYN OOLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 

Princeton Courses of Stud under Princeton Pro- 
fessors. Special Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 


ern Languages 
EV. J. H. McILVAINE, D.D., President. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE oo SCHOOL, 

479-481 Dearborn Ave., CHICAG year begins 

Sept. 19th, Prepares for a .. . divess ia! 

courses of study, Foe Young ies and Children. 
MIss R. 8. RICE, A 


Miss MW. Bueby, A.M. { Principals. 








NEw YorK, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE Seek. for GIRLS. 
begins Sep 


G 


Established 1876. Year ns t. 19. ye 
atory, Acotemss. and ha Cotiogiete departments. Certifi 
cates acre and Universities. 


CeO STOCK, President. 


HackettstownInstitute wee sence,” 


College preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ Coll 
oy Art, Pilocut on, Laboratory. Best building of 
class. Location unsurpassed. jus. Catalogue free. 


Rev. GEO. H. WHITNEY, DD., Pres. 
OLLIDAYSBURG SCHOOL for Young 
Women and Girls. Thorough instruction. Meth- 
ods adapted to the individuality of each pupil. Home 
comforts. Location exceptionally healthful and 
beautiful. Address 
Mrs. R. 8S. HITCHCOCK, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Summit, N. J. Elevation over four hundred feet ; 
beautiful ‘house and grounds; gli departments; thor- 
ough preparation fw college ; ; hig’ standards and 
best methods of teach pg. ns September 28th. 
Miss AMELIA 8S ATTS, Principal. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, Ohio. 


pemmctionlty colideiate with the care and culture of 
8s MARY EVANS, Principal. 


NEw JERSEY Lawrenceville 
LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION 
Capacity of School 300. 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue, and information, address 
Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D. e 




















CLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, SIMSBURY, 
Conn. College Preparatory. English Courses. 
French, German, Art, Music. Rev. J. B. McLEAN 





OunI0, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street t. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
Prepares tor all Colleges open to women, 
Re-opens September 2t h. 








The Leading Conservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr. E.Tourjée, Cart F ae-ten, Director. 
Illustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
Rte England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 


ACTIVE YOUNG MEN 
OF CHARACTER, 
ENERGY 
Goob RAPRe Res 
450OME WEANS, 
can ebtainu information yt. Ld to 
A WELL 
PAYING 
AVOCATION, 





by addressing 
THE NATIONAL 
co LLEGs OF 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
Twenty-third Street and Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York, Opens Septem- 
ber 26th. For circulars and reports apply to Princi- 
pals. OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


Pacific Theological Seminary. Oakland, Cal. 
J.K. MCLEAN, Pres.; GEORGE plguan. Apologet- 
ics; W. a, A LOVES: oy, Hebrew; F. OSTER, The- 
ology iC S, NASH, Homiletics ; R. E tora Greek ; 

WARNER, Sociology. Full <epeeas, practi- 
cal work. Year begins September 4th 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, POF ELEY: 


Combines individual teaching with ym ad- 
vantages for home and Saar Laboratories. 
> 


2 boys. . B. KNAPP, 8.B. 
ACADEMY, 


RIVERVIEW POUGHKEEPSIE, ’N. ¥. 


59th YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for C ollege the 














Government Academies and Business. U. rmy 
officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of Ww ar. 
BISBEE & AMEN incipals. 





EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Regular and optional courses for Young 
Ladies; 10 teachers. CHA 
FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE ccrcne ws. 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Vodern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19.18% Send for Catalogue. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 60th year begins Sept. 13, 34 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments. Fine Nein | Laboratory, Observatory and 
Cabinets Send for llustrated Prospectus to 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


. DowpD, P#.D., Pres’t. 











MASSES Easthampton 
ILLISTON SEMINARY. 
res 4 for any college or scientific ool. 
meet oo with electrical plant. All buildings 





wehicese Rev. o WM. GALLAGHER, he or 
WILSON COLLEGE ome 


Classical, Scientific & Special C 


Printed forms sent to schools training pupils for en- 





trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa 
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Financial. 
J RAILWAY MEN AND STRIKES. 

It is not our purpose to discuss in this 
department the merits of the strike of the 
car-building employés at Pullman, I]., 
nor the demerits of the ‘‘sympathetic” 
strike in general, tho these are many, 
particularly as exemplified to the public 
by the widespread ‘‘ tie-ups ” on the roads 
running from Chicago. But the whole 
dispute, with its losses and discomforts, 
brings vividly before the mind the fact 
that the public, which has no direct inter- 
est in the question of Pullman wages, has 
a vital interest in the stoppage of railway 
trains. It is not required to-day to argue 
how necessary railways are to our civili- 
zation. Every one recognizes the fact 
that we are dependent upon them for the 
continuance of business, for our supplies 
of merchandise and for food, and even 
for life itself, in the long run, as circum- 
stances now are. The stoppage of regular 
service, even for a day, causes great in- 
convenience and loss; and all this is in- 
flicted upon a long-suffering community 
because Pullman and his employés cannot 
agree as to the rate of wages. Could any- 
thing be more absurd? Could any method 
of settling the dispute be in greater dispro- 
portion to the results sought for? Because 
Pullman is alleged to be a tyrant, there- 
fore men, women and children without 
warning are left to the warm mercies of 
the tropical sun on the arid plains two 
thousand miles away, their crime being 
that they had started on a journey to or 
from California regardless of the Pull- 
man strike. The mere presentation of 
such an instance shows at once the utter 
wrongfulness of the present railway strike 
asanattempt to remedy a comparatively 
trifling matter. 

European observers of the American 
people, those friendly to us and our insti- 
tutions, are agreed that meekness under 
provocation is an American national 
fault. It may be that our citizens in the 





present case will wait for the termina- : 


tion of the Chicago troubles and will 
then go abont their business, ignoring 
their discomforts and losses and thinking 
no further about the matter. And yet 
nothing can be clearer than than such a 
distressing and barbarous method of set- 
tling a wage dispute, as we are now 
witnessing and feeling, is an outrage on 
the whoie country, and should in some 
way be checked by law. The courts have 
long held tbat railways are subject to reg- 
ulation ; so, too, is anything which in the 
legal phrase is ‘affected with a public 
use.” We cannot and we ought not to 
interfere with individual freedom. Men 
capnot and should not be compelled by 
law to continue in any employment. But, 
\ on the other hand, neither ought they to 
\organize the ves for the purpose of 
striking suddenly and purposely with the 
object of stopping all trains—on whose 
continued movement, as we have seen, 
our trade and our clothing and food de- 
pend. The men who enter railway em- 
ploy do so on the implied understanding 
that they shall be bound by the peculiar 
equities involved in their profession. A 
policeman who should quit the force 
while in the act of making an important 
arrest would be universally condemned ; 
so would a lawyer who should leave a 
client in the midst of a case. Instances of 
the exercise of public opinion upon the 
proper manner and time of leaving em- 
ployment could be multiplied. Why 
should men be exempt from these honor- 
able considerations in the railway world ? 
A beginning in this direction has already 
been made. In the Ann Arbor Railroad 
case the judge bore heavily upon some 
engine drivers who abandoned their trains. 
In the Northern Pacific case—a road in 
the hands of the court—the judge issued 
an injunction restraining the unions from 
ordering a strike except on reasonable 
notice of their intention to quit the serv- 
ice; and this was done on the express 
ground that no one had a moral right to 
deprive the people of their transportation 
by a ‘‘ conspiracy.” Judge Jenkins’s ac- 
tion was investigated by Congress, and 
his opinions are now before the Supreme 
Court of the United States ; so progress in 


—— 


THE INDEPENDENT 


that direction must wait for the decision 
of our highest tribunal on the points in- 


volved. If this is favorable to Judge Jen- 


kins the theoriescan be further acted upon. 
Yet in some way the American people, 

hen aroused, will demand that they be 
freed from ces, which find trav- 
elers and shippers uuprepared. Some 
other method of deciding wage questions 
must be devised. It has also been sug- 
gested that the States should assume 
control over railway men through some 
form of license, something in the way 
in which steamboat pilots and engi- 
neers are now treated. Such license 
could embrace but few features, as, for 
example, that two weeks’ notice should be 
required before leaving theservice. Such 
a system would also require that the obli- 
gation be reciprocal and that the employ- 
ing companies should also be bound in 
some way to the men. Compulsory arbi- 
tration is a confusion of terms; sucha 
thing is practically impossible unless, in- 
deed, we eventually come upon something 
of thesort through injunctions issued by 
the courts and argued by the trade unions. 
In this way it is possible in the distant 


. future that the courts may be required to 


pass upon the merits of railway disputes 
through a slow evolution in the law which 
shall bring such matters before them 
directly. But in some way we must find 
an end to the attempts of strikers to settle 
wage questions by throwing our whole 
business into loss and confusion. Such a 
remedy is absurd, entailing far greater 
loss than the money involved in the orig- 
inal dispute. The American people should 
no longer tolerate it. 





BENJAMIN DOUGLAS. 


BENJAMIN DOUGLAS, who died in Middle- 
town, Conn., on the 26th ult., was one of 
the most prominent, well-known and 
worthy citizens of Middletown, and of the 
State of Connecticut. Mr. Douglas was 
born in 1816 and moved to Middletown in 
his early youth. He early in life estab- 
lished, with his brother, a small machine 
shop and began the manufacture of 
pumps. This in time became probably 
the largest pump manufactory in the 
world. Altho a man of large business in 
terests, Mr. Douglas had plenty of time 
to devote toother matters, He was promi- 
nent and influential in politics, was 
chosen Lieutenant-Governor of Connecti- 
cut during the War, and was very active 
in mustering regiments into the service. 
He was a delegate to several National 
Presidential Conventions, and had 
the honor of being one of the electors 
who chose Abraham Lincoln President. 
He served as Mayor of Middletown for six 
years, and was for several terms in the 
State Legislature. He was also promi- 
nently connected with charitable objects, 
and was President of the Connecticut 
Temperance Society, the Middletown Bible 
Society, and trustee of the Connecticut 
Hospitalfor the Insane, and at one time 
of Wesleyan University. Mr. Douglas 
was a notable example of asturdy New 
Englander who worked his own way from 
poverty to affluence and influence, not 
solely on account of his industry but be- 
cause he was a man of integrity and repu- 
tation and known to be such. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE second half of 1894 opens more 
auspiciously than the first half. One en- 
couraging feature is the large decrease in 
the volume of failures, ‘‘ Bradstreet’s” 
estimating the total liabilities during the 
last six months at $82,500,000 against 
$170,800,000 the same time in 1893. There 
was a considerable increase in the number 
of failures, particularly in the Middle 











States, where the industrial depression has © 


been greatest ; but this expansion in num- 
bers was to be expected after the panic, 
which first brought down many large 
concerns. This decrease in the volume of 
failures shows that reconstructive forces 
are at work in spite of the depression 
which still continues. Last week a fresh 
disturbance was encountered in the vast 
railroad strike, the effect of which was 
much less injurious than might have been 
expected. This was due partly to the fact 
that the undertone of business is unques- 


tionably improving, and confidence. is 
gaining in spite of drawbacks. Anoth- 
er reasén, which minified the effect 
of the strike, was its utter unreason- 
ableness ‘and injustice, depriving it of 
all support of public opinion and leaving 
it a weak and ill-timed movement. This 
has been one of the most extended and at 
the same time the most foolish aggressions 
of labor leaders on record ; and its failure 
will certainly strengthen the railroads and 
enable them to put into effect economies 
which they had hitherto hesitated about. 
Reports from the interior are more en- 
couraging. Crop advices are favorable, 
and trade is much less depressed in some 
sections than formerly. Last week the 
clearings at Chicago were only 0.4% below 
last year. St. Louis showed a decrease of 
1% and New Orleans 5%. In the Eastern 
cities the decreases continue large, being 
32¢ for New York, 22% for Baltimore and 
12% for Philadelphia, showing that the re- 
vival is tardy in these sections. 


Vv The stock market exhibited unusual re- 


sistance to depressing influences. Not 
until Monday did prices yield in conse- 
quence of the big railroad strike; and 
then the decline was moderate consider- 
ing the aggravated situation. The fact is 
that for several weeks there have been 
few stocks for sale. This was shown by 
the inactivity of the market, and the com- 
plete inability of the bear traders to force 
out weak stock. It can only be accounted 
for by theincreased confidence of holders, 
which, if not uprooted by labor troubles, 
ought to mark a new period in the course 
of investments. President Cleveland's 
manifesto had more effect in Europe than 
here. Over there it was followed by con- 
siderable London buying of American se- 
curities ; but a_very bitter feeling in 
Europe _still remains against American 


railwas_management, which the various 
reorganization schemes and the dull times 
_tends to keep alive. The local opinion re- 
garding Mr. Clevelund’s utterances were 
mixed, and in many instances they were 
considered unnecessary, the present Ad- 
ministration, not being as popular with 
banking interests as it might be. One favor- 
able influence was the decline in gold ship- 
ments, and the eyidences that this move- 
ment is nearly ended. Exchange bankers 
are beginning to anticipate the larger 
supply of produce bills which will soon 
be due; and any slight bardening in 
money rates consequent upon crop de- 
mands would also quickly put an end to 
gold exports. Last week’s shipments were 
only $2,750,000. Railroad earnings con- 
tinue very poor, 60 roads reporting a de- 
crease of 20% for the third week of June. 
The effect of the strike upon earnings has 
not yet been told. Net earnings are also 
less satisfactory than formerly, it being 
evident that many of the roads have al- 
ready reached the limits of economy. 
Freight car builders anticipate a flood of 
orders before very long, simply because 
cars are wearing out, have not been re- 
newed, and the roads will soon be com- 
pelled to buy new ones or stop carrying 
freight. Here is a table of the principal 
fluctuations in a few of the leading shares 
for the last six months : 











Highest Lowest 
Stock. Jan.1. since. since. June 30. 
Atchison.... .... 10% 16 4% 5 
Central of N.J.. 111 11734 104 107% 
C. & Northwest. 974 1103 7 1044 
$e og ee 7354 8414 734 7 
C., M. & St. P 554% 6534 544 5046 
ee Ye, Sa 16134 170% 158 161% 
Louis. & Nash.. 42% 5254 0% 4446 
Missouri Pacific. 19% 3244 184 26 
N. ¥. Central.... 96% 101% 9544 96 
Nor. Pac. pfd... 1834 2336 2% 138% 
Phil. & Reading. 175% 2336 1456 15% 
Union Pacific... 1734 22% 9 104 
_ Western Union. 81% 87% 80% 8336 
Chicago Gas..... 603 80 5834 7834 
Whisky.......... 22% 3056 Wy ww 
Sugar... 76%4 10954 T5564 101% 
MS, vscncsviece 22% 4236 2 3834 


The money market was quwiet, tho 
bankers are hoping for some stiffening of 
rates when crop demands assert them- 


ssives. Call loans ranged 1@1}7. Time. 


money is quoted at 1@24¢ for one and five 
months respectively. For longer periods 
3% is asked.. Commercial paper of desir- 
able sorts is scarce, and banks are less 
anxious purchasers than two weeks ago, 
as the demand for moving cotton, grain 
and provisions will soon set in. 
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The following is a comparison of the 


averages of the New York banks for the 


last two weeks : 

June 30. June 2%. Decrease. 
Loans .....0000 $470,044,100 $468,283,400 *$1,760,700 
Specie asvceceésoes 92,486,400 98,462,900 5,976,500 
Legal tenders 125,651,400 121,301,600 _ *4,349,800 
Deposits....... --- 573,337,800. 573,636,500 298,700 
‘Circulation...... 9,683,000 9,789,600 51,600 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie ........... $92.496,400 $98,462,900 $5,976,500 
Legal tenders.... 125,651,400 11,3 301,600 4,349,800 
Total reserve.. $218,137,800 $219, 764,500 $1,626,700 
Reserve required 
against dept’s. 143,334,450 143,409,125 74,615 
Surp, reserve... $74,803,350 $76,355,375 $1,552,025 
* Increase. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were steady. 
Bid. Asked. 
Diss endhaecbinves savebvdsesensvassrebeden® 
4s, Kegistered............ eopnicpecseoutgniont 113 113% 
Registered Coupons.............00+s¢eseeeee 14%) SS 
New is, Registered............scsceseesceeee hi% iUs% 
Registered Coupons .............6-seeeeeeees wm #8118% 
Currency Ga, 1BWG........cccccccessceccccevces 1 ee 
Currency 65, 1896..... . ...ccecccesccesseceee 104 e 
CUFTONCY G8, 1897.........ccccececssscensesees 107 
CUPTeNCy 6S, 189B........cececeeeeeeeee eoeeee 109 
CUFrency 6S, 1899.......... oe cee secsevecees 12 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows: 


PII cicthnns Saveusecosetacnerss-senceoed 4.87 —T¢ 
TEED Sula “sbthia weesvesdencecoce Secstencossonal 4.8844 
Cable transfers...........sesccccssecseeses wosces 4.8846 


Commercial, 1ONg..........c0.ccesecccceces sees 4.8654 


BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing June 23d, were as follows : 


120 (Wanhattan......... 
4 New York ex-div.. 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the quotations 
of city bank stocks, and latest sales: 


Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMETICR. .......cccccc-ccceee 196 192 oes 
American Exchange....... 151% 15044 152 
Broaudway........s.ecececees 220 250 eeee 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 160 165 exes 
Central National........... 120 1193¢ oeee 
Chase National. ............ 225 450 cove 
Chatham. ........... . sees» 35u 350 400 
GI os oc viddeede0eceias 4,330 4,100 4,800 
WT a nvincceewsns.ce0 seteevvsss 428 425 eee 
CIRB 0.0.0. sccceccvececpecee 142 135 M5 
Columbia..........seeeeeeees 2g 200 pers 
Commerce......:..s000 6s < 176 174 17} 
Continential.........s0.cceees 132 119 esos 
Corn Exchange..... ..... 236 280 291 
NN cio vas pbswavtue ste 116 aan ted 
East River.........seeeeeeeee 135 140 10 
Eleventh Ward ............ 275 200 woes 
Fifth Avenue..............+. 64 2,00 
First National....... ...... 540 2,500 sate 
First National of S. I...... ig 2 125 
Fourteenth Street.......... 185 one eves 
Fourth National............ 199 190 200 
Gallatin National B) 4 300 eves 
Garfield National..... ..... 140 coos ooo 
German American......... 11854 115 coos 
Germania. . » 350 325 esee 
Greenwich... .......- .....e0- 161% 150 eos 
BIQNOVE?. ..0..0..00000s00c0ecce 313 310 eeee 
Hudson River.............+. 150 cess seve 
Importers’ and Traders 560 530 555 
ee 140 135 150 
Leather Manufacturers’... 196 190 200 
Lincoln National............ 426 525 ecco 
Manhattan ...........0000 sees 187 185 190 
Market and Fulton......... 21734 210 22 
Mechanics’.........0. ses. 185 170 eee 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 159 145 eee 
Mercantile............0-.006+ 184 sees 190 
Merchants’...........ss000.+ 132 cece Ml 
Merchants’ Exchange 110 wi eine 
Metropolitan................ 5 eeoe 6 
Metropolis..............0s000 435 410 460 
Mount Morris............... 190 cace oese 
NGGBAG...ccccccccocces veovce 163 ooes 167 
MOW WORK. ..ccccccccvcccescce 215 214 2% 
New York County.......... 605 500 600 
New Yor« Nat. Exchange. 12 108 12 
Ninth National............. 12244 iv 12% 
Nineteenth Ward...... 145 135 eose 
North America 10 140 165 
Oriental..... 32 225 240 
POGUEG..0c0000000 cove covcvee We 170 cece 
BPBRcce secvccscacseccccccvce 230 275 wees 
PONT Baie see sevsere covceccece 270 265 ooce 
PRGEEE. oo ccesccccccccc coves - 15 125 
Republic... eeccces sees 164 153 165 
Seaboard National . eo 170 170 coos 
Second National............ 350 325 cece 
Seventh National........... 12% 120. eece 
Shoe and Leather......... u% 861M 
St. Nicholas................+ 130 eves 100 
Southern National.... ..... 152 190 ooas 
State of New York.. 105 105 ° 
Third National.............. 105 100 
Tradesmen’s.............+.5 76 cece 80 
United States National... 175 1% 

Western National.......... 110 10 





Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.. . 











July 5, 1894, 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

...:The United States Mortgage Com- 
‘pany, of which Charles R. Henderron is 
President and Arthur Turnbull is Treas- 
urer, has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 34, payable July 2d. 


__.++.The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of New York have declared 
their thirty-seventh consecutive dividend 
of 13%—rot 134 as stated by us last week 
—payable August 1st, 1894. 


....Messrs, N. W. Harris & Company 
offer to conservative investors a line of 
high-grade securities including some of 
the best to be had in this country. They 
confidently recommend them to our 
readers, 


....The beet sugar factory at Chino, 
Southern California. the largest institu- 
tion of the kind in the United States, has 
just begun work on this season’s crop. 
Considerable new machinery has been 
placed in the mill, and it has also been 
supplied with electric 1ights. 


....The banking house of Messrs. Red- 
mond, Kerr & Company have for sale a 
limited amonnt of Cincinnati, Indianapo- 
lis, St. Louis and Chicago general first 
mortgage 4% gold bonds and other choice 
securities, particulars regarding which 
may be obtained on application. 


....An enthusiastic meeting was held 
in Baltimore on the evening of the 25th 
ult.. in behalf of the project of connecting 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays by a 
ship canal. It was estimated that the 
canal could be built for $20,000.000, and 
paves - would save 220 miles of water 
ravel. 


-».-The Harney Peak Tin Mining and 
Milling Manufacturing Company has been 
placed in the hands of a temporary re- 
ceiver. In connection therewith a suit, 
involving a large amount of monev, has 
been commenced in the United States 
Circuit Court, upon the complaint of Eng- 
lish stockholders in the company. 


....The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


000 Suspension Bridge and Erie Junction Rd 
sat Co. "1 m i due 1900 


fi ort. 7% bonds, due 1 110 
300 shares Brooklyn City Rd. Co 166 
66 shares Central Trust Co., ex-div -950@981 
10 shares Home Life Insurance Co 247 
25 shares Havana Gas Light Co 23 





75 shares Knicker ti Co.... 
25 shares Title deanna and Trust Piet 
....Messrs, C. A. King & Company, of 
Toledo, O., have received replies from 
3,586 grain dealers and millers, covering 
almost every important wheat county in 
the six principal winter wheat States, pro- 
ducing about two-thirds of the winter 
wheat crop and nearly half of the total 
wheat crop of the United States. The 
prospect is for a yield above the average. 


....News comes from Panama that a 
new company has heen formed in Paris, 
with a capital of 60,000,000 francs, to 
continue the construction of the Panama 
Canal to completion ; and it is added that 
the contract for the completion of the 
Canal had heen signed. The capital 
named, $12.000,000,would hardly do more 
than to clear away the débris of previous 
work on the caval and purchase a portion 
of the necessary outfit. 


....When the new building of the 
Bowery Savings Bank is completed it will 
be a magnificent structure. By entering 
the temporary entrance on Grand Street 
west of Bowery, an idea of the architec- 
ture may be obtained. When completed, 
the building will be described in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. The semiannual interest at 
the rate of 4¢ is now being paid. Under 
the direction of Jobn P. Townsend, Presi- 
dent, and Rc bert Leonard, Secretary, the 
affairs of the Bowery Savings Bank are 
sure to be well managed. 


....The debenture bonds issued by the 
Iowa Loan and Trust Company, of Des 
Moines, Ia., bearing 54¢ interest, are 
rightfully looked upon by prudent invest- 
ors as heing exceedingly desirable securi- 
ties. These debentures are secured by 
first mortgage on unencumbered real 
estate worth not less than two and a half 
times the amount loaned. The iuterest is 
payable semiannually in New York. The 
company has a full paid cash capital of 
half a million of dollars, with a surplus 
and undivided profits of about $250,000. 


. «-The fact is brought out by reports 
from American consuls throughout the 
world to the State Department that the 
United States sends lumber to nearly 
every country on the globe. It is said 
that nearly all the building lumber im- 

rted by Africa comes from the United 

tates and that no other lumber enters 
South American ports. Prices generally 
in foreign countries rule high for Ameri- 
can lumber. Australia alone buys a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth every year. It is 
stated that more lumber from the United 
— than from Canada is used in Great 

tain. 


....A meeting of dissenting stockhold- 
ers of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railroad Com was held in this cit 
last week, at which about fifty stockhold- 


ers were t. Resolutions were 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


tion of the stockholders -present to the 
plan of reorganization, and a committee 
was appointed to get together a perma- 
nent committee which should include rep- 
resentativesof stockholders in other cities. 
Mr. Henry Clews addressed the meeting, 
and said the property was in good shape 
physically, and he was unable to see how 
so much money as estimated by the reor- 
ganization committee is required for im- 
provements and other purposer. 


...-President Cleveland, in speaking of 
the financial situation, said : 

“The offer of certain of the New York 
banks to replace from their vaults gold 
drawn from the Government Treasury for 
shipment abroad, is certainly thoughtful 
and patriotic. It not only tends to main- 
tain the Treasury’s gold reserve in good 
condition, but it adds to the stock of popu- 
lar confidence, which is at all times impor- 
tant. 

“The elerments which make up our actual 
situation do not justify any peprepeneee. 
and the Administration still adheres to its 
pledge and determination to protect our 
national credit at all hazards, and to keep 
the quality of our money equal to the best, 
_—_ as the limits of executive power per- 
mit. 
“Of course, croaking and the spread of 
disquieting tales are calculated to injure 
the strongest financial condition. I assume, 
however, that there is too much patriotism 
among our people and too much familiarity 
with our resources and capubilities to per- 
mit our reserved force and financial vigor 
to be discredited 

‘“* When the last Government bonds were 
issued to replenish our stock of gold it was 
nearly as low as now. While, outside of 
our gold, we had no available money to pay 
ordinary expenses of government, only 
about $19,000,000, we have now, hesides our 
gold, and in money asta to govern- 
ment expenses, more than $53,000,000. 

“T understand it is charged in certain 
quarters that the payment of matured obli- 
yations is postponed to the amount of $50,- 
000,000, or $75,000.000. This is not true, 
We are paying as we go, in the usual way. 
Last year, up to June ist, the balance 
against us arising from the export and im- 
port of merchandise, excluding gold add 
Silver, was $64,552,046, 

“The balance in our favor for the same 

riod this year was $62,960,562. represent- 

ng a change in our favor of $127,512,608. 
These conditions, taken in connection with 
the willingness of our banks to help the 
Treasury during any temporary and unu- 
sual drain of gold, ought to satisfy the 
most conservative of our safety. It must 
not be forgotten, as another favorable fea- 
ture in the situation, that we are no longer 
purchasing silver and issuing gold obliga- 
tions in payment therefor.” 


DIVIDENDS, 

The Bank for Savings, of this city, has 
declared interest for six months, at the 
rate of 4% per annum, on all sums from $5 
and upward, not exceeding $3,000, payable 
July 16th. 

The Excelsior Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 34¢ per an- 
num. 

The Franklin Savings Bank bas declared 
interest at the rate of 34¢ per annum on 
all sums up to $3,000, payable July 16th. 

The New York Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 4% per an- 
num. 

The Fidelity Loan and Trust Company 
of Sioux City, Iowa, will pay the coupons 
of their 6% debentures, due July Ist, at the 
office of the Metropolitan Trust Company 
of this city, on and after July 2d. 

The Knickerbocker Trust Company of 
New York has declared a semiannual 
dividend of 3¢, payable July 2d. 

The Central National Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 3}¢, payable 
July 2d. 

The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 4%, payable 
July 2d. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 3¢, payable July 5th. 

The East River National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 4%, payable July 2d. 

The Fifth National Bank has declared a 
a semiannual dividend of 3¢, and an extra 
dividend of 5¢, payable July 2d. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of 54, pay- 
able July 2d. 

The Market and Fulton National Bank 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 5¢, 
payable July 2d. 

he National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “* Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 





Bank has declared a semiannual divi- 
dend of 4%, payable July 2d. 

The National Citizens’ Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 34%, payable 


7“ 2d. 
be Ninth National Bank has declared 
asemiannual dividend of 3%, payable July 


The Phenix National Bank has declared 
a dividend of 3¢, payable July 21. 

The Metropolitan Traction Company, of 
which Charles E. Warren is Secretary, 
has declared a dividend of 134%, payable 
July 16th. 


$100,000 


Cincinnati Indianapolis St. 
Louis & Chicago 


General First Mortgage 4 Per Cent 


Gold Bonds. 
DATED 1886. 
Interest Payable Quarterly, 
Aug. and Nev. 
An underlying bond to the Cleveland, Cin. Chicago 
& St. Louis general mortgage of 1893, by the terms of 
which a like amountof the said bonds are reserved to 
retire this issue at maturity. 
PRICE93 1-2 AND INTEREST, 
At which price the bonds yield 4% per cent. 
AND OTHER CHOICE 


SECURITIES 
FOR SALE BY 


REDMOND. KERR & C#., 
BANKERS. 


Dealers in United States and Choice 
Railway Bonds. 
41 WALL 8T., 
Descriptive list of Sel 
application. 


EXAS LOAN YEARS’ VEST MENT: 
KEFERENCES. 
New York City : INDEPENDENT and Christian Union, 
‘ewspapers; Watson & Lang, Agents Bank of 
Montreal; Third National Bank. 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 
Edinburgh, Scotland : The ish American Mort- 
gage Co., or United States Investment 








DUE 1936. 
Feb., May, 


New York. 
d Invest ts sent upon 











or information write 


F -O 
E. B. CHANDLER, San Antonio, Texas. 


ANNUITY BONDS 


afford advantages to investors not obtainable else- 
where. For descriptive matter and further informa- 
tion, address B.G. CARPENTER, 266 Broadway, N. Y. 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET. 
Capitel and Surplus $1,800,000. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary Capacities. Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of Corpora- 
tions. 

INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS. 
FRANCIS S. BANGS, President. 
WILLIAM A. NASH, | Vice Presidents. 
OHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 











A. B. MEAD. 





MEAD & COE 
9 
ESTATES managed. We rent, collect 
by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
DENVER, COLO. 
Act as attorneys in foreclosure of mortgages and 
RAL! J Des 
229-235 Equit»ble Building. 


A. L. COE. G. W. Coss. 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 
rents, pay taxes and look after 
LOANS 
without expense to lender. 

We investigate, appraise and report impartially 
other collections. Represent non-residents in the 

or Established 1873. 


(Established 1867.) 
100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
assessments. 
negotiated, payable in gold secured 
Correspondence invited. 
upon real estate and other investments in Colorado. 
general management ot their properties. 
JORALMON & C 
3 
3. 
JULY INVESTMENTS. 
F 4s 
4d 





BROOKLYN............-- 25 Year 
CLEVELAND............. oe = s 
es 20 .* Geld4s 
HENNEPIN COUNTY, 

PRR ss ccvcecessecvcesceess ss 4 1-28 
Gis ices cessccsdaveseoes sa. ** 5s 
SIOUXCITYSCHOOLI10 “* 4 1-25 
GALVESTON ........ 20-40 * 5s 
NEWPORT, KY......... p “6 5s 
PARK COUNTY,Mont.20 ‘* Gold ts 
FERGUS COUNTY, ; 

(Cl) yy eee C * Geld és 


MONT 

TETON COUNTY. 
MeNT............ 15-30 ¢ 

OHIO, 


Gold 6s 
7 Gs 
ELECTRIC RY.CO.19 “ Gold 5s 


= 
i 
>> 
v4 
> 





FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE AND OTHER 
HIGH-GRADE SECURITIES FURNISHED ON AP- 
PLICATION. 

_N. W. HARRIS & CO., 

BANKERS, 
15 WALL STLEET, NEW YORK. 
MORTGAGES on Improved Real Es- 
tate in Atlanta, Ga., ana Improved 
Farms in Georgia. 

Correspondence solicited. REFERENCES: American 
Trust and Banking Co., Atlanta; The Neal Loan and 
Banking Company, Atlanta, and many Nort hern cor 
respondents. Established in 1851. 

ANCIS FONTAINE, 
(Formerly State Commissioner of Land and Immi- 
gration,) Room 28, Old Capitol Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
LETTERS 





INVESTMENT 





OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 












(869) 21 
FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY. 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com - 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast, 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
ificent Forests of Timber in the world. 

Town Site and Water Front. 
roduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver, 
piace tt aeieiaGisg ens valuable ne 

ue Sandstone for bu: alua) n- 
formation can be had of 
THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 

FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 











Offers 6 per cent. Debentures 
deposit of Ist mo e with the Union Trust 
pte me A New York or the Security Com- 


artford . di 
Ban 7 f ween he ‘ew York, 


Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Hxecutors, ete. 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 to 65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, -- $1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses al. the powers of ‘Trust Companies 
under the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee 
for Corporations, firms and individuals, as Executor 
or Administrator of estates, and is s iegal depository 
of trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr,, Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND. Assist. Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George F. Baker, James N. Jarvie. 
Frederic Cromwell. Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman. Henry W. Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombley, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C. Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, lOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 
Total Assets - = 











307,235 96 
4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5% Deben- 
tures. Write for description, 


German-American Investment Co, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
52 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
(Ground Floor, opposite Custom House.) 


Chicago office, 607 Tacoma Bidg., N.E. cor. 
Madison and La Salle Sts. 








We own and offer subject to sale: 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., 30 yr. 5’s 
CITV CHICAGO, ILL., vs 
CITY DENVER, t 4's 
CITY DULUTH, MINN., 6’s 
CITY CEDAR RAPIDS, IA., 43¢’3 and 5’s 
CITY TERRE HAUTE, [ND., 6’s 
CITY AURORA, ILL., 6's 
CITY KENTON, O., 6's 
CITY BUCYRUS, O, 6's 
CITY ANDERSON, IND., 6’s 
IRON COUNTY, WIS. 6's 
SKAGIT CO., WASH., 6’s 
PIERCE CO., WASH., 6's 


The above Bonds are legal investments for Savings 
Banks and Trust Funds, 

Prices and further particulars on application. 

Choice Commercial Paper, Foreign Exchange, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits also dealt in. 

Special Attention to the Incorporation, Organiza- 
tion and Capitalization of Meritorious Financial, 
Industrial, ane Transportation Enterprises, if pre- 
sented for consideration by PRINCIPALS or accred- 
ited representatives. 


DULUTH. 


“ We think of Duluth as far away from Nebraska, 
but the distance from (maha to Duluth is the same 
as from Omaha to Chicago, and of all the great. coun- 
try vorth of Omaha, Duluth is the nataral outlet.”— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


No city has stood the panic as well, and as the tide 
will soon begin to come in, NOW is the time to in- 
vest. Send for particulars. 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 


Omaha Illustrated. 


If you are interested in any way in the 
City of Omaha, send for a copy of the Illus- 
trated Souvenir. Mailed free. For any 
information concerning Omaha and its in- 
stitutions, address 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION, | 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, Omaha, Neb. 











EVERETT, WASH 
we HDROHIN 


8S, GEER & CO., 


is a sub-Port of Entry at terminus Gt. Northern R.R,; is not a 
town, buta natural, healthy growth; is growing in spite of the panic, all 

*9 industries runni 
er GEE: first ‘oe oR Special terms for Building funds in business center, Addresa 
R . O, Box 10 Everett, Wash, (N.Y. 


boom- 
ng; is to day one the safest cities for Investments. 
Address P, O, Box 2,801.) 














































































































July 16th, 1894. 


22 (870) 
DIVIDENDS. 





NATIONAL BANKS. 
THE GET EAy BONE TORAN™ OF 


a FIPTY-NINTH DIVID DEND. eae 
ome aaa dividend of THREE cay glared 

PER CENT., free from tax, payable on and after July 
2d, 1894 waa which date the transfer books wi 
main closed. C. 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 





THE CHATHAM JANIONAL BANK. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE BANK Fer Lie Og oe } 


67 BLEECKER ST., NEW 
HE BOARD OF TR PRES HAVE on of the by- 
laws for the six months en the 30th June, as 


the rate ot Oe, (4) PER CENT. per annum on 


At 

all sums of 

Ge = the third day, beng the 
day of this month. 


bs depen g— bed al on the fst to mm oma of de- 
as princi the inst., here it stands 
aeaety as a deposit. 
It will be ee on the pass-books at any time 
when required on and after the iéth inst. 
MERRITT TRIMBLE, President. 


ROBERT 8. HOLT, Secretary. 





ag 22d, 
QU. ARTERLY D DIVIDES LS 
The Board of Directors have d 
quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT: Y der per cent.) 
out of the earnings of the past three months, — 
J a 2d, to which date Stee ks in 
closed. S H. ©: DOREMUS, Cashier. 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
NEw YorK, June 26th, 139. 
SEVENTY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 
The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., 


tree of tax, payable July 5th, to ute date from June 
30th the er books will be cl 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 





EAST RIVER Art NAL BANK. 
A BA ips of FOUR ER CENT. has yon 
declared payable on and ter Monday. July 2d, 
WELL, Cokie 





FUVse HNN END. 
K, June 29th, 1894. 
e usual seini-ann' OE tividend "of THREES PER 
CENT. and an EXTRA DIVIVEND = FIVE PER 
ph has been nes S day able on uk of pmearemas 
a = u 
of the past six mon ows ya eS siger. 





THEIMPORTERS’ AND TRADFRS’ NA- 
TIONAL BA ~s ond NEW YORK. 
Jone. June 22d, 1894. 
DIVIDEND OF TEN PER CENT. HAS TO 
day been declared by this bank k. payable on A 
, Lo LS pa next. The transfer books will remain 
e date. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NA- 
TIONAL BANK, 29 Wall Street, 
New YORE, or 26th, 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY: SECOND DIVI- 





July next. The transfer books will remain closed to 
that date. ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


THE MARKET ANB BFE LTen NATIONAL 


wNey w YORK, June 19th, 1894. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of Five (5) PER. CENT., free 
of tax, payable on and after July 2d, 1894. Transfer 
books will remain closed — that date. 
GILBERT, Cashier. 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
NEw YORK, June 22d, 18%. 

DIVIDEND.—The Directors of this bank have this 

day declared a dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 

PERCENT., free of tax, payable on and after July 2d, 

18%. The transfer books will be closed until that 
date. F., B. SCHENOK, Cashier. 


NINTH NATIONAL BANK. 
ORK, June 19tb, 1894. 

A dividend of THREE (3) Per CuNT. upon the 
capital stock of fag bank has been declared, payable 
on and after July 24,189. The transfer books will 
remain closed until that am, 

H. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL Bin BANK. AND DRO- 


NEw YORK, June 27th, 1894. 

e Directors of this bank have tiis day declared a 
aun dividend ot FOUR (4) PER CENT., pay- 
able on and after July 2d, 1894, 

The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. | 
ORK, June 26th, 1891. 
4 Sividend of THREE “AND ONE- Hate PER 
CENT. has been ty pinnbbete the sueckheiders 


on and after July 2d, 
"D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


THE NATI on AL BANK , 1 penta 
AMERICA,IN NEW YO 
2% Nasa assau S erat. nie 20th, 1894, 
EIGHTY-FIKST DIVIDEND. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared the usual Semi-Annual 
Dividend ot Three Per Cent., payable on Monday, 
July 2d, 1894. 
‘Tne transter books will close at 3 P. M. on June ist, 
and remain closed until July 2d. 
A. TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 


THE BATIONAL FARE BANK OF NEW 


June 22d, 1894, 
FIFTY- NINTH DIVIDEND. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAS THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE — 
CENT., free of tax, payable on and after July 
2 until which date the transfer books will — aA 
GEURGE 8. HICKOK. Cashier. 


PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 


New YORK, June 19th, 1894. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT., free 
of tax, payable on and after July 2d, 1894. The trans- 
fer books will remain closed until that date. 
ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 


THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF — YORK. 

w YORK, June 2ist, 1894. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., free 
from tax, out of the earnings of ep current six 

months, payable on and oon od July 2d, 

msfer books will be c cm | from ‘ante to J uly 2d, 

1894, inclusive. . 8. CASE, Cashier. 
































STATE BANKS. 


THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
New YORK, zane 19th, 1894. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS KE TO-DAY 
dec: a semi-annual dividend. of FOUR (4) 
PER CENT., free ot x. ms dave. © uly 2d, 1894, to 
stockholders of record of th 
n closed until July 





The transfer books will rema' 
5th, 1894. Ww. M. BENN: ET, Ass’t Cashier. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK. 


TEMPORARY ENTRANCE TO NEW BUILDING 
ON GRAND STREET, WEST OF BOWERY. 


New YORK, June llth, 1894, 


Ata meeting of the Board of Trustees, held this 
day, semi-annual INTEREST was declared at the 
ite of annum on aii sums of 





accordance 
“Interest will be paid. to aepositors, or credited to 
e 
ot called for on and after enday, 


JOHN P: Sea Prestdent. 
ROB’T LEONARD, Sec’y 


each account if 





CITIZENS’ ee rOnK. BANK OF NEW 


er Canal St. 
68TH SEMICAN NUAL SAL BEES ort INTEREST. 
The that in t the nog 


*__ EDWARD A. acura President. 
HENRY HASLEE, Sec’ 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 


EXCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 
Bc. ee os St. and 6th Ave. 
The T: interest credited to d 
positars Jay Let, °TNea, at the rate of Three ona 
t. per annum on all sums. 
ie on or before July 10th will draw 
uly ist. 
GEORGE C. WALDO, President. 
JOHN C. GRISWOLD, Secretary. 





De; 
intarourtn from 





THE FRANE LIN SAVINGS BANK, 
656 and 658 8th Avenue, Corne: 
gy A SEMI 43 ANNUAL DIVIDEN D. 


On and after terest at the rate of 

b fot ane oe “Hall Ber ¢ Gent ti.’ ter annum will epee 
e rs enti 

Money ee on — before the 10th will 

— interest from July a Ee 10 A.M., to3 

Monday evenings from 6 to 8o’clock. Closes at 


io nm Saturdays. us, $640,000. 
= vANCHIBALD TURNEN 1 President. 
WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 


SOUTHEAST COR. 6TH AVE. AND 16TH 
STREET, New York. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the six 
months and three months ending June 30th, 1894, on 
all sums, from five dollars to three thousand dollars, 
entitled thereto under the by-laws,payable July 16th, 
1894, 


Deposits made on or before July 10th, 1894, will 
draw interest from July Ist, 1894. 
JOHN HARSEN BPoADEe,  Soetiaam: 
LEONARD D WH re pats 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, $ Secretaries. 








IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
96 WARREN ST., NEW YORK. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest on all sums remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months ending June 30th, at the rate of 
Four Per Cent. per annum on $1,000 and under, and 
Three Per Cent. per annum on the excess of $1,000 
not exceeding $3,000, payable on and after Monday, 


Jay ee 
[TS made on or before July 10th will draw 
interest from July } st. 
VID M. on eg President. 
G. BYRON UXTIMER Secre 


Manhattan Savings Tastitution, 


644 BROADWAY, 
NEw YORK, June 20th, 18%. 
86th Semi-Annual Dividend. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest on all sums not exceeding $3,000 remaining on 
deposit during the three or six months ending on the 
30th inst., at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum, payable on and after the 
third Monday in July next. 
FRANK G. STILES, 

Secretary, 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK. 


1AND33D AVENUE. D isga "D t Cooper Ins Institute). 





JOSEPH BIRD, 
President. 





CHAR 82D DIV 
w YORK, Jun Ba. 1894. 
lg gt ey THE. HALE. YEAR ENDING 
Ay 30th, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 


Aa ag Interest payable July 18th, 
MONEY DEPOSIT: TED o fl 
draw interest from July Ist, 1804 
GEO. a CONKLIN, President. 
J. B. CURREY, Secreta: 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, 
8TH AVENUE CORNER apt ke i 
The we —— * hat the interes 
credited ore ig A dst 1s eat be at the 
rate of FOUR PER ER CE M, on sums of 
from $5 000. 


. a ny = before July 
10th, will draw interest freon July ist. 
FREDE RICK 1 HUGHSON, President. 
RUFUS H. D, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM FELSINGER, Secretary. 
° . + ° 
Union Dime Savings Institution, 


GREELEY SQUARE, NEw YORK. 








Interest as usual: FOUR per cent. on 
the first $1,000 ; THREE per cent. on the 
rest. Written up July 19, or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 


GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF SIOUX CITY, IOWA- 
New York Office, 37 be St. 
e 25th, 1894, 
Coupons of the six per cent. acteneien of thiscom- 
be be paid on on ORL fat: 


of t 
TROST COMPAS Y, 37 Wall Sted eae ton 
W.G. CLAPP, 





r. 





THE NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON 
Riv. . Co. 
—, 4 7s ag ~{— 
YORK, June 22d. 

oe eee OF DIKECTOR Bee THs 5 COM: 
- ata meetin eld this red 

a dividend of ONE AD ONE-Q UARTER PER 
CENT. on its attal stock, payable at this office on 





ey wilt be closed at 12 0’clock M. 


E. V. W. SORAITSUR, Teonsunsr. 





KNICKEGBOCKER TRUST co, 


Branch  R@ce. New YorRK, June 12th, 18%. 
The of Directors have this day declared the 
regular 4,4. mual dividend of three r cent. on 
the capital stock of this company. payee le July 2d. 
bea swihcloes Jan 20h CoP M, io py 4 
he a . 
Sd, 1394, PRED'K L. ELDRIDGE, Secretary. 





THE EDISON EL IC ILLUMINATING COM- 
PANY OF rnd 4 YORK. 


books will be cbsect to be reo pened e- saa at 1 
AM. JOs. Wit ELIAMS, 


CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY C®., 
Grand Central Depot, 
New York, June 22d, 1894. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have declared a 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of ONE AND ONE- 
QUARTER PER CENT. on the CAPITAL STOCK, 
payable at this office cn the first ror fee of August —_ 


THE TRANSFER BOOKS closed at 12 
o'clock M. on SATURDAY, the Thittieen cn of jl 
and will be re-opened on the morning of THURSDAY, 


the second day of A: 
ALLYN COX, Treasurer, 


THE MICHIGAN Ch PAN RAILROAD 


Treasurer's ice, Grand 
NEw ECS 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTO F THIS com. 











orate TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed at noon on 
boncaid pong tne 30th da ~4 of June, and will be re- 
edon the morning of THURSDAY, the Bi day 


August next. 
D. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 
30 epee Sr., NEw YORK, June 2ist, 1894, 
The Board of Trustees have this day declared a 
semiannual dividend of three per cent., payable 
uly 
Transfer books close June 25th at 3 o'clock P.M., 
and open July 3d. 
HENRY W. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, t 
NEw YoOrK, June 13th, 1804. 


DIVIDEND NO. 103. 








The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the 16th day 
of July next, to shareholders of record at the close 
of the transfer books on the 20th day of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of July 2d next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


COMMERCIAL. 


As shown in our “ Financial” article 
the business situation offers new evidences 
of improvement, Perhaps the best fea- 
ture to note is the increased confidence 
of buyers and their disposition to take 
bold more freely when further small con- 
cessions are offered them. A few weeks 
ago buyers could not be tempted under 
any conditions, now it is frequently only 
a question of price that stands in the way 
of negotiation. Of course there has been no 
improvement in values, and in the major- 
ity of cases business and manufacturing is 
being done without profit. In nota few 
instances goods are being sold at a loss to 
prevent accumulation and to avoid the 
demoralization of shutting down. Whether 
producing interests will rectify this state 
of affairs by se:uring better prices, or by 
a further cut in wages, future events will 
determine, July is usually a dull month 
for business ; but preparations to move 
the growing crops will soon be in order ; 
and this is usually the signal for other 
movements. The crop outlook is less un- 
favorable than a few week ago; and as 
the tariff question will certainly be settled 
in a few weeks, if not days, importers will 
be at liberty to go ahead. A heavy rush of 
importation is anticipated as soon as the 
season opens, and manufacturers also look 
fora rush of orders as soon as the tide 
fairly turns, for the reason that all the 
distributing markets are exceedingly bare 
of supplies. 








The grain markets lost the advance of the 
previous week. Wheat declined from 62éc. 
to 60ic. for July delivery, mainly owing 
to favorable cropreports and weak foreign 
advices. The export demand, however,was 
fair, and visible supply is steadily declin- 
ing, standing at 55,800,000 bushels. Corn 
dropped ic. to 45c. for July options. 
Provisions were quiet and steady, pork 
being firm at $13.75@14.00 for mess. In 
the grocery trade business is of a hand-to- 
mouth character and nearly up to the 
average in volume. Refined sugar was 
lower, at 4}c. for granulated, and coffee 
advanced to 16§c. for Rio No. 7, owing 
to the small supply of fine grades. Cotton 
shows no decided tendency, and middling 
uplands is quoted 7ic. For dry goods the 
demand is light, except seasonable special- 
ties in which a fair business has been 


done. Prices are low, and slight conces- 
sions are often necessary to keep things 
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moving. A number of cotton mills have 
shut down for midsummer repairs, and 
will not likely be in haste about resuming 
in the present condition of the market. 
Print cloths are dull, and stocks bave 
finally passed the 1, 000, 000 pieces mark ; 
extra 64x64’s are quoted at 8c. 








READING NOTICES. 


“THE BICYCLE AND THE CHURCH.” 


On Sunday evening, May 27th, the Rev. John 
L. Scudder, pastor of the Jersey City Taber- 
nacle, made the following remarks upon the 
subject of “‘The Bicycle and the Church.” The 
wheeling division of the People’s Palace, & 
branch of the Tabernacle, numbering 150 mem- 
bers, were nearly all present. Sensible men and 
women will indorse what Dr. Scudder says: 


“The bicycle mania is spreading far and 
wide,” said the preacher, ** and we rejoice in it, 
for wheeling is a noble sport and destined to 
improve the American. stock. 
more than a passing fad ; it 1s an abiding and 
increasingly popular form of recreation. Women 
have caught the fever as well as men, and once 
infected they seem incurable. Even aristocrats 
and esthetes are swept along b’ are current, and 
society belles can’ be seen taking lessons on side 
streets in the darkness of night. 

“T welcome this tidal wave of outdoor exer- 
cise, for it brings health and cheerfulness to 
thousands of overworked, careworn persons. 
When I feel stupid or Cross or blue, I get on my 
twenty-five pounder and take a lively spin. In 
ten minutes the world looks “Tag n 
to feel like an angel; I feel as if } had wings; 
and [ act more like an angel, my wife tells me, 
the next day. I know from experience thata 
minister can preach better on Sunday if he rides 
a bicycle on Saturday. 

* But, unfortunately for our churches, the 
bicycle is becoming more popular on Sunday 
than on any other day of the week. Its ten- 
dency is to draw young men away from the 
sanctuary, and, latterly, young women also. 
Under these circumstances, what shall be the 
attitude of the Church to the bicycle? There is 
a strong temptation on the part of the clergy. 1 
admit, to berate the heper > 1 for deserting the 
pew and occupying the sad 

*Now,in my judgment, t ‘~. better to adapt 
ourselves to existing conditions than to indulge 
in useless denunciation. If men and women 
will ride on Sunday, why not invite them to ride 

church and provide a place for their ma- 
chines? Why not allow them to stack their 
wheels in the lecture room, or build a shed for 
arotes, as the country church Fy tiding shelter 

for horses and carriages? Sure 

cle to church is not a sin. It 
cedure compared with riding = a cars, 
trolleys and elevated trains; tor all these forms 
of travel necessitate the labor of drivers, con- 
ductors and brakemen and prevent their attend- 
ing divine service.” 


In connection with bicycle riding it is very im- 
portant that one of the best machines should be 
purchased, as they give much greater satisfac- 
tion tothe rider than inferiorones. In order that 
our readers may not go amiss, we take pleasure 
in saying that the Remington Arms Company, of 
New York, manufacturers of the well-known 
“Remington” bicycles, turn out a bicycle 
which can be relied upon and one which it is a 
pleasure to ride. They have agents at many 
places throughout the United States, but a post- 
al card addressed to them direct will bring 
illustrated price lists and catalogs. 


LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, 


The finest summer resort in America, is reached 
by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way. Very low excursion rate tickets, good 
during the season, are now on sale at all princi- 
pal ticket offices. A fine book, containing 40 
pages of descriptive matter and engravings of 
Chautauqua regorts, will be sent on noes of 
ten cents, in postage or yaaa by A. J. Smith, 
G.P.& T. A, Cleveland, 0 —Adv. 


ECHO FROM THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


The Exposition Flyer, the fastest long-distance 
train ever in service, which ran over the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway between 
Chicago and New York during the World’s Fair, 
has been reproduced in a beautiful water-color 
picture suitable for framing. This handsome 
souvenir will be sent on spolient jon to A. J. 
Smith, G. - & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio, inclosing 
ten cents i Nn postage or silver.—. dv. 


GOLD LOANS. 


WE take particular pleasure in recommendin 
those of our readers who have interests in Chi- 
to a with Messrs. Mead & Coe, 
of 100 Washington Street, Chicago. I'ne house 
was established in 1867, and has an excellent 
reputation. Messrs. Mead & Coe give full atten- 
tion to property owned by non-residents, and . 
they also negotiate Joans payable in gold on 
Chicago real estate. Chicago,in our opinion, 
so some of the finest cupectnantiee to be 
ats pebes + gaa for making desirable loans on 
real esta’ 




















THE ST. DENIS. 


THE St. Denis Hotel, at the corner of Broad- 
way and Eleventh St. opposite Grace Church, 
is one of the best-known hotels in the city of 
New York. It is weli known on account of the 
reputation of its oie awe yi og William Tay- 
lor, who has been engaged in the business of ca- 
tering for the public for more than thirty-five 
years. It is also well known to thousands of 

ple because of the great satisfaction they 
oo experienced in staying at a hotel of the 
high character of the St. Denis. The house has 
recently been enlarged by a very spacious addi- 
tion. dcubling its former capacity. It has all of 
the latest modern improvements, such as steam 
heat, electric illumination; hydraulic elévators, 
and everything that can add to the comfort and 
convenience of guests. The Colonial dinin 
room is without doubt one of the finest speci- 
mens of Colonial decoration in the United States, 
and the cuisine of the St. Denis is famous for its 
excellence. 


FINE FARMING LANDS. 


Tue Land Commissioner of the Great North- 
ern Railway at St. Paul, Minn., has an adver- 
tisement in our Farm and Garden Department 
offering for sale one million acres of the finest 
farming lands lying 1 along the line of the Great 
Northern Railway i = Minuesota. These lands 
are represented to be of Bho 4 superior char- 
vy and the railway co ny will offer them 

a low price, on exceedingly easy terms of 
eueaen. It is, of course, for the interest of the 
railway to sell the lands ata low price to set- 
tlers who will cultivate them, and thus furnish 
freight for the railway. The Land Commis- 
sioner — addressed at St. Paul, Minn., and 

e great pleasure in sending maps and 
full particulars Felative to these lands. 
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Women — 
Bread-winners 


Don’t waste 
your precious 
™ time replacing 
.° torn skirt bind- 
ings. 


wo 
@ 
The y\ Bias 
Velveteen 
“° “\! Bindings 
. last as long as 
the skirt. 


Ask your dressmaker 
and your dealer. 








EDGEMONT. 


WHAT a wonderful difference there is be- 
tween the old way and the new way of settling 
and building a town. hundred years ago our 
ancestors left New England in covered wagons 
containing their families and choicest posses- 
sions, and drove, in some cases, no further tha 
Western New York, where, after spying out the 
country, they e pure of land and began 
the erection of log houses and settled down for 
life. Soon after other ple came in, a black- 
smith shop was established, soon a store, and 
after many years, a little settlement of two or 
three hundred or perhaps a thousand inhab- 
itants had come into existence, and to-day the 
village is perhaps no larger than it was fifty 

ears ago. The descendants of these same New 

nglanders have to-day a different method. 
They organize a syndicate of pontipmen with 
sufficient capital to go out in the West, taking 
with them a competent engineer, and they in- 
vestigate the surroundings and decide upon the 
loration for anew town. Right in point is the 
new town of Edgemont in South Dakota. Edge- 
mont is just south of the famous Black Hills, of 
which so much has been heard, and of which per- 
haps so little is known, and is in the lower south 
west corner of South Dakota, only a few miles 
distant from the ae, lines of Nebraska, 
Wyoming and Montana. The Black Hills are in 
South Dakota and Montana, about one-half in 





further, it was found that the conditions for 
profitable stock ine were unsurpassed ; that 
the altitude above sea level, about 3,500 feet, was 
just right for building up a great national sani- 
tarium or health resort. bo | forty-five miles 
distant were the famous coal fields of Cambria, 
Wyo., which yield annually about half a million 
tons. With all these natural facilities for mak- 
ing a thriving, wing town, there was one 
thing lacking—water sufficient for water power 
for manufacturing purposes. This difficulty 
was very soon overcome by the building of a 
canal 26 feet wide at the top, 10 feet at the bot- 
tom, and 4 feet deep. The water was taken from 
the Cheyenne River at its confluence with 
Beaver Creek, thirteen miles northwest of the 
town. The final fall at Edgemont is seventy- 
two feet, and power is furnished sufficient to run 
fifty factories. In addition, there are 10,000 acres 
of splendid land,which can be irrigated by water 
from the canal, and these acres have a sustain- 
ing cagecty equal tothe pousivenents of 500 fam- 
lies. The completion of this magnificent canal 
is to be duly celebrated on the Fourth of oo. 
The recent establishment of a large woolen mill, 
a wool washery and a mineral paint mill are 
simply the forerunners of manufacturing estab- 
lishments of different kinds which will find 
Edgemont a profitable field, and Eastern manu- 
facturers would do well to investigate the facili- 
ties which are offered them at Edgemont. 
Edgemont is the junction of two lines of the 
Burlingion and Missouri River Railroad—a part 
of the Chicago, Burlington and_ Quincy 
tem. One of these leads from Deadwood, the 
mining center of the Black Hills, the other is 
———— to Helena, Mont. dgemont is a 

ivision and junction station. It was selected 
because it had an abundant water supply and 
offered a splendid site for repair shops, etc., as 
well as for the homes of the employés of the 





road. 

Tbe Edgemont Company has connected with 
it some of the most prominent business men and 
capitalists of the United States, men who are 
abundantly able to carry out their intentions in 
coaeed to making Edgemont a flourishing town. 
Information regarding the sale of lands or real 
estate at Edgemont or other information can be 
secured by addressing the Edgemont Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 





DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 


Ir is a well-recognized fact that the inventive 
genius of the American people is such that, 
whatever demand may arise, especially if it be 
of 4 pronounced and popsier character and 
pressing need, the same will in due time be suc- 
cessfully provided for, even though it require the 
utilizing of the pent-up forces of Niagara. 

This, perhaps, has not been more noticeabl 
illustrated than in the phenomenal success wit 
which has n met the persistent demand 
which has pone out from a large majority of the 
homes of the land for generations past, increas- 
ing with years and a better knowledge of hygi- 
enic and sanitary laws, for some form of bath 
service adapted to the wide range of varied re- 
quir-ments, so that every home, whether the 
costly mansion or the humble cottage, could 
have the comfort and luxury of this now recog- 
nized sanitary necessity with the maximum ad- 
vantages at minimum cost. 

This end has been fully attained in the Mosely 
Folding Bath Tub, which, tho but a few Years 
before the pabiic, has been placed in thousands 
of homes of all classes, both in cities and sub- 
urbs, with the greatest satisfaction. The con- 
stant crowd of eager inguirers and purchasers 
at the exhibit of these goods at the recent 
World’s Fair, fully confirmed their interest to 
a vast multitude, and the favor so readily ac- 
corded them is conclusive of their merit. 

These baths, it will be understood, are porta- 
ble, of elegant design and finish, and an orna- 
ment to any room, so that a separate bath room 
is nota necessity, altho advantages are afforded 
when such is provided as well. Every detail of 
mechanical appointment and construction, such 
as independent heating of the water at the bath, 
water supply, and emptying of tub after use, 
are amply provided for, so as to furnish a most 
complete and convenient service. 





The Ladies’ Friend. Pond’s Extract. No 
household should be without it. Book of directions 
around each bottle.—Adv. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


O'NEILL'S 


~ 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St, 


NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL SALE 
RIBBONS 


AT HALF PRICE. 
20,000 Yards 


Fancy, Moire, and Double 
Face Satin Ribbon, 
3 and 4 inches wide, 


C. 
YD. 











TRAVEL, ETC. 


Where (0 GO This SummMe! 


The Direct Line to MANITOU and 
PIKD’S PEAKE is 


The Great 
Rock Island 
Route 


Ticket takes you through Denver, going or 
returning, at the same price, or take 
the direct Manitou line. (See map.) 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR SYSTEM. | 
Chicago to Denver Kansas City to Denver 
~ ** Colo. Spr’gs | St. Louis sas as 
= ** Pueblo New Orleans‘‘ = 



























NEW ORLEANS 





i Rie 
be is the train. Leaves Chicago 

Our Big at 10 o’clock every night 
and arrives at Manitou second morning. Quick 
trip. Most excellent equipment. Dining Cars, 
Chair Cars, and superb Pullman Sleepers. 

Don’t fail to go to top of Pike’s Peak by the Cog 
Railroad. Wonderful experience. Your Ticket 
Agent can tell you all about it and sell you ticke 
with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, should you 
so desire. 

JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


Chicago, May, 1894. Gen’l Passenger Agent 








DULUTH. 


PROBABLY Duluth has suffered as little from 
the depression of the past two years as an 
Western city. Its situation at the head of navi- 
— is a unique one, being five hundred miles 
urther west by water than Chicago. It of 
course possesses a great many advantages over 
its less fortunate neighbors among the lake 
cities. It must, of necessity, have a very large 
shipping business, and this, without doubt, will 
be very greatly increased in the near future. 

Messrs. C. E. Lovett & Company advise real- 
estate investments at Duluth at the present 
time before prices make a material advance. 
They will answer any inquiries our subscribers 
may make of them. 


A MID-WINTER FAIR EXHIBIT. 


THe American Hosiery Company, of 108 and 
110 Franklin Street, in this city, has been award- 
ed the highest honors at the California Mid- 
winter Exhibition for its splendid showing of 
knit underwear. The exhibit of the American 
Hosiery Company is reported to have surpassed 
allthe highest standards set by the judges, It 
was the largest and most complete at the expo- 
sition, and took the highest special honor with 
the handsome gold medal commemorating the 
achievement. The company is entitied to 
hearty congratulations on its success, which is 
due in great measure to the fine workmanship 
of its goods and its enterprise. 











O’NEILL’ 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 
NEW YORK. 


Great 
Clearing Sale 


STRAW GOODS 


Our entire Stock, including all the 
latest Shapes, Colors, and Braids, 


At Less Than Cost. 


One lot handsomely-trimmed Leghorn Hats 


2.98 each. 


One lot trimmed Tourist Hats, 
25. each. 


Don’t forget to visit our House Furnishing, Gro- 
cery, and Tourist Departments before leaving town. 
All the requisites for a comfortable vacation. 





(871) 28 





6th Ave., 20th to 2lst St., N. Y. 





BASEMENT, don't neglect it— 


CHINA AND GLASS DE- 
PARTMENT. 
Chamber Toilet Sets. 


(FULL SIZE, 12 PIECES, LARGE COVERED JAR, 
DECORATED ALL OVER IN DARK BLUE 
BROWN, ETC.) 


4." . set. (REDUCED FROM 7.25) 


(CHEAPEST SET EVER OFFERED)— 


JAPANESE GARDEN AND VERANDA 
SEATS, 


90 <*> per poz. 


59 cts. 
IMPORTED JARDINIERES, Were 1.00. 


MASON’S IMPROVED FRUIT JARS—ALWAYS 
A LARGE STOCK ON HAND— 


BOYS’ WASHABLE SUITS, 


IMPORTED GALATEA—FAST COLORS, 
35 85. 25; 
at Sc “ve 


(REGULAR PRICES, 2.00, 3.00 AND 4.00). 
EXTRA PANTS IN LINEN, CHEVIOT AND 
SERGE AT VERY LOWEST RATES. 





ton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Our Great July Sale! 


Harder Times makes Lower Prices, and this sale will eclipse any- 
thing of the kind ever attempted. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


‘WE OFFER A LEADING MANUFACTURER'S 
ENTIRE STOCK OF HIGH GRADE LADIES’ 
TAILOR-MADE OUTING SUITS, 
IN BLACK AND NAVY BLUE SERGES, IMPERIAL 
SERGE, CHEVIOTS, FANCY TWEEDS, ETC., ETC., 
AT SUCH LOW PRICES THAT THEY SEEM AB- 
SURD. (THIS IS A SALE NOT TO BE MISSED.) 
WE WILL SELL 100 DOZ. 


ROYAL MILANESE SILK MITTS, 


(IN TANS, MODE AND BROWNS), 


95 Cts. — 


(REDUCED FROM 1.09). 


MEN’S WASH NECKWEAR. 
IMPORTED MADRAS AND 

CHEVIOT 4-IN-HANDS, \ . 
STRING TIES, SHIELD Bows, | § for 75 cts 


(NEVER SEEN FOR LESS THAN 35 CTS. EACH.) 


NEGLIGE SHIRTS, 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 4 00 
MADRAS, OXFORD. {he and up. 


Bathing Suits, Thin Office Coats, etc. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, New York. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Tue Inpzrenpent who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to which he would like the paper sent. 
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Snsurance. 


WHEN IT WILL BE DONE. 


Tue fifth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
has just been held in Chicago, and we 
wish to frankly and emphatically indorse 
the Association habit of insurance men as 
most beneficial and hopeful. In a sense, 
the whole is more than the sum of the 
pirts ; that is, the moral tone and purpose 
of such a gatheriag of life insurance field 
men is, for the time being at least, proba- 
bly higher than of most of the individual 
members ; or, if this is not so, there will 
be no dissent from the proposition that in 
moral tone and mental power the men 
within such associations surpass those 
without. 

The leading address at Chicago was de- 
livered by Mr. Geo. W. Phillips, actuary 
of the Equitable, and one of the veterans 
in his profession. His way of beginning 
may strike the reader as peculiar : 

“When I see a cabinetmaker bending 


the wood, often stubborn and refractory, to 
suit the details of his plan, I admire his 





‘skill. But when I see the life agent deal- 


ing with a material far more stubborn and 
refractory, because having a life of its own 
and actuated by an independent intelli- 
gence and will; when I see him studying 
the nature of this human clay which he is 
trying to mold, finding it sometimes so 
hard that a serpent’s tooth will hardly 
scratch it,and sometimes sosoft that it 
will not retain its form if the least pressure 
is put upon it; when I think of the many 
hours of anxious thought spent in trying 
to remove the obstacles which bar his suc- 
cess; when I consider how carefully he 
weighs the partialities and prejudices of 
his client, well aware that men are fully as 
much emotional as reasoning animals, and 
that if you gain their good-will you can 
lead them easily through the quaking 
morass of doubts and uncertainties which 
beset every human enterprise, altho the 
best arguments ever made could not shove 
them through ; when I remember how often 
the agent has to do his most difficult work 
when sick or just convalescent, or when 
harassed by family troubles or financial 
distress, [confess my admiration of the 
wonderful skill aud persistent energy and 
courageous faith of so many of this noble 
army of workers, and I doubt whether I 
can say anything worthy of their atten- 
tion.” 

This is rather more than the usual com- 
plimentary style natural to the adroit ora- 
tor—it is true, and the class of men ad- 
dressed are worthy of the highest praise 
which belongs to distinguished success in 
a good work. Yet there are two consid- 
erations which might have occurred to the 
speaker and his auditors : one is that the 
almost complete substitution, in soliciting 
for ambitious companies, of the ‘ busi- 
ness” and ‘‘ investment” plea for the for- 
mer more unselfish one has facilitated the 
molding ‘‘of this human clay,” but 
has perhaps made more labor than it has 
removed by bringing in ‘‘ estimates” and 
the necessity of meeting—and beating— 
the other man’s promised returns, besides 
bringing also the rebate. The other con- 
sideration is an admission that all this 
diversion is progressive, and a fresh won- 
der how much longer it can go on. 

We have repeatedly predicted that it 
cannot much longer. No convention can 
meet without finding the members look- 
ing into each other’s eyes with the same 
questioning wonder,and nospeaker can get 
far before encountering the subject of re- 
form. So with Mr. Phillips, who followed 
his introduction by a discourse on the im- 
perative necessity of reducing expenses. 
The rate of interest, as everybody knows, 
is irresistibly working downward, and 
economy ought to begin. It is very easy 
and natural, said Mr. Phillips, to spend 
freely, because money at first accumu- 


lates; the money is ready at hand, and* 


the liability is far in the distance; excuses 
are readily made and do not lack plausi- 
bility, such as that a company will dwin- 
dle away without new business and with 
new business the expense will be distribu- 
ted over a large area of premiums; §‘ nec- 
essarily, the first year’s expense must be 
considerably larger than the expense of 
subsequent years, and it cannot be gain- 


said that a company in getting business 


may borrow a little from the future,” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


After a few remarks about the sacred- 
ness of the trusteeship, Mr. Phillips pro- 
ceeded to the practical question how is 
the economy to be produced. How can 
the first year expenses be reduced? Where 
there is a will there is a way, said Mr. 
Phillips ; this is just what we have said 
repeatedly, and the difficulty has been that 
as yet there has not been really the will. 
“The important point is to make mana- 
gers and agents feel that they must go to 
work in earnest to bring about a change, 
that the reputation of life assurance is at 
stake and that delay or trifling may cause 
serious damage.” 

There is considerable more of Mr.Phillips’s 
address, all proper and wholly unexcep- 
tionable, but he does not seem to have ad- 
vanced thecase any. Theonly remark we 
can find which at all approaches telling 
what is to be done about it is that ‘the 
companies should unite to effect the desir- 
able reform, so that commissions and 
other expenses may be reduced to their old 
figures.” Thisis the familiar old compact 
panacea—a device as old as the time when 
Aisop, or somebody else, wrote the fable 
of the lark and her young ones in the 
field, who were greatly troubled because 
_ heard the farmer telling his son to go 
and get first the neighbors, and then the 
relatives, for help at the reaping ; when 
nobody came, the young larks heard the 
farmer tell his son to sharpen a pair of 
sickles that they might begin the job 
themselves on the next day ; ‘‘ now,” said 
the mother lark, ‘it’s time for us to 
move.” 

Why even mention compact again? 
Nobody questions the usefulness of rain ; 
but if the rain waited for unanimous con- 
sent not another drop would fall. The 
universe is not managed by a compact, but 
by a single will. Agents may resolve in 
convention, and may ask legislatures to 
make them good by statute ; there may be 
a further series of excellent addresses ; 
company managers may send out to neigh- 
bors and relatives; but when this job of 
reaping is done—a job which does not 
even require a pair of sickles, one being 
ample for it—it will be done by some head 
of some strong company really willing 
that rebate shall end and economy shall 
begin with his company. 





EXAMINATION OF THE NEW 
YORK LIFE. 


EARLY in June Mr. McCall inclosed to 
Mr. Pierce a copy of a letter addressed to 
the Superintendents in Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Illinois, Texas, Ohio, Kentucky 
and Kansas, inviting them to join in an 
examination of the New York Life. Mr. 
Pierce, in reply, acknowledged the com- 
munication, and said that as this is the 
first instance within his knowledge when 
a New York company “liad requested an 
examination of its affairs without con- 
sultation with this department,” he had 
forwarded the letter to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral. It is not easy to imagine what offi- 
cial concern that functionary has with 
the matter, for Mr. McCall has as much 
right to ask an examination by an outsider 
as he has to order a coat of a tailor in 
Jersey City; and the Attorney-General, 
after pondering the matter duly, solemnly 
returned his opinion that there is nolaw 
to prohibit such an examination, because 
a discretion to ask it resides with each 
company, and such discretion is not sub- 
ject to review by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of this State. But he added that 
since officials of other States have no 
power, within this State, to summon and 
compel witnesses and examine them under 
oath the results of any outside examina- 
tion ‘‘can have no official recognition 
from the Insurance Department” and 
would be, in this State, *‘only the volun- 
tary and unverified statements of the in- 
dividuals signing their names thereto and 
of little or no value as a protection to pol- 
icy holders.” 

This is alittle too assertive, and Mr. 
McCall replied by pointing out that every 
superintendent is invested by his own 
State with authority to examine any com- 
pany doing business there. The law of 
Massachusetts, for instance, provides that 
the Commissioner, when he deem it neces- 
sary, shall visit and examine any foreign 
insurance company doing business there- 
in, and shall for that purpose have free 
8ccegs to all its books and papers, and may 
put its officers and agents upon oath. 
Upon that statute, Mr. Merrill may send 
his deputy here, any time, and may make 








this demand upon the New York Life ; 
suppose the demand were refused and the 
deputy were turned out of the office? 
Mr. Merrill could not appeal to any New 
York statute, but he could and would turn 
the company out of Massachusetts, under 
authority of the same law, which provides 
that “if any foreign insurance company, 
its officers or agents, refuse to submit to 
such examination or to comply with any 
provision of this chapter in relation 
thereto, its authority to do business in 
this commonwealth shall cease.” This 
power of exclusion has sometimes been 
exercised—for instance, when Mr. Tarbox 
hotly revoked the Massachusetts certi- 
ficate of the Union Mutual because, when 
he chose to examine that company, an- 
other commissioner was already at work 
with the books, and it was not practicable 
for both to have them at once. 

As to the opinion of the Attorney-Gen- 

eral that an examination by outside offi- 
cials would have no value in this State, 
this is a little premature—it is one of the 
things that “‘ depend entirely.” That the 
Department itself would not officially be 
bound by it is quite true; but, after at 
least the spirit of the provision of the 
Federal Constitution, ‘‘ full faith and cred- 
it ” has been generally given, in insurance 
matters, in every State, to the records of 
another State. Valuations are sometimes 
accepted thus, and it is a new doctrine 
that no examination is really worth any- 
thing, to anybody, unless made by the 
authority of the State where the com- 
pany is incorporated. As we said, this 
value ‘‘ depends.” For instance, we should 
not think a certificate of good health pos- 
sessed any appreciable value because bear- 
ing the signature of that insurance ranter, 
Mr. Snider, but possibly it would be reck- 
oned of some value in Kansas. Asa nec- 
essary and proper item in State supervi- 
sion, each State requires that any com- 
pany, domestic or foreign, shall be satis- 
factory to its own superior officer, even 
tho he be of no more real account than 
the individual known in the South as ‘a 
one-gallus white man,” and in most of the 
States, we opine—if comparisons must be 
forced by Mr. Pierce—the signature of 
avy supervising official above the sort indi- 
cated by the vernacular bit just quoted is 
rathtr more reassuring to policy holders 
than is Mr. Pierce’s own, Even in this 
State the value of Mr. Pierce’s official in- 
vestigations—like the real reasuns for his 
failure to investigate, in the case of Lloyds 
in operation twenty-one months ago and 
just organized, or about to be organized, 
for example—is probably best indicated, 
algebraically, by calling it an unknown 
and problematical quantity, and represent- 
ing it by a. 

From the following reply made on June 
28th by Mr. Merrill, of Massachusetts, to 
President McCall, it is evident that the 
tone of the seeming ‘‘ assumption by the 
Attorney-General of New York” does not 
please him : 

“‘T have carefully considered your request 
of some days since to join with the Insur- 
ance Departments of several other States in 
an examination of your company. 

“The experience of this Department has 
abundantly evidenced the wisdom of the 
provision of the Massachusetts statute re- 
quiring an examination at least once in 
three years of all insurance companies 
within this commonwealth. I am entirely 
free in the expression of my opinion that an 
examination sbould be made of every in- 
surance company at least triennially. 

‘But while holding in the fullest to the 
right, under the laws and for the public 


good, of this Department to make, at any 
time, an examination into the condition of 
any insurance company legally admitted to 
transact business in this commonwealth, 
the Commissioner of Massachusetts has de- 
sired always to avoid examination of any 
such company having its home within a 
State possessing an efficient Insurance De- 
partment, unless in the case of some un- 
usual emergency when the interests of the 
policy holders within this commonwealth 
might seem todemand such an examination 
by this Department. 

** We have carefuMy held to this course 
not only as a matter of comity between 
States, but in a fair consideration of the 
companies themselves, that they might be 
relieved of the large burden of expense 
which would be entailed upon them were 
every department to insist upon its right of 
an examination preliminary to admission, 
or of periodical examinations, and have 
therefore accepted as acustom the results of 
an examination of « company of another 
State made by its home department. 

“ Therefore, upon receipt of your letter, I 
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wrote Superintendent Pierce, of the New 
York Department, asking whether the pro- 
examination by commissioners of 
other States, made at your own uest,-. 
would meet the approval of the New York 
Department. As oy, I amin receipt of 
an cpinion rendered by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of New York to the effect that such an 
nation would be of no binding effect 
and of no legal force within that State, or 
with the Insurance Department thereof. 
**So self-evident a truth hardly needed the 
promulgation of an official opinion from 
the Attorney-General of your State; but the 
law ry goes ge and ithe th — 
guard nguage, pretty strongly inti- 
mates that the FE ses» Mines of other 
States have no authority to summon as 
witnesses the officers of your companies and 
examine them under oath, and that the re- 
sults of any such examination as suggested 
by you through these officials would be 
only the voluntary and unverified state- 
ments of the ‘individuals’ signing their 
names thereto, of ‘little or no value as a 
protection to policy holders,’ and entitled 
to only the credit usually reposed in the 
findings of a ‘ reputable body of citizens in 
any vo: untary and extra judicial proceed- 
ng. 
“ Against this latter assumption and its 
conclusion, I feel impelled nrost vigorously 
.to protest. It is an imputation put upon 
the legally authorized commissioners of 
other States, an attempt to discredit their 
findings under ot r and rightful proceed- 
ings, fully authorized by the laws of the 
State into which these Sues. at their 
own request have gone, and by whose laws 
they have agreed to abide, and I cannot, 
with due regard for the dignity of this 
commonwealth, permit such an assumption 
by the Attorney-General of New York to, 
pass unnoticed and unchallenged. . 
**While, therefore, very much in doubt 
whether I could consistently consent to 
your on goo in the bn ge of the opinion 
to which I have referred, and which has 
been transmitted with no word of dissent 
by the Insurance Departmentof New York, 
and, therefore, apparently with its indorse- 
ment, I see no course left to me but to 
assent to your request, and this Depart- 
ment will, therefore, join in the examina- 
tion as proposed.’’ ° 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws. protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 








J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-I’resident. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 3d Vice-President. 
J. 8. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from statement made January 1st, 1894. 











Cash Capital...................6+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Iasi ace in 
HOPCE, CLC............cceeeeeeeee 3,856,575 95 





Net Surplus... ... 
Policy-holders’ Sur 
Gross Assets 


1,576,595 38 
- 2,576,595 38 
- 6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN.” { Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 














C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’1 Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department; 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 821 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
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34TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


of the United States, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 31st, 1893. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages 


$22,808,916 74 
Real Estate, includ- 


Va cdinns 28,928,724 53 
United States Stocks, 
State Stocks, City 
Stocks, and other 
investments........ 
Leans secured by 
Bonds and Stocks 
Market value 
449.241)......... 
Real Estate outside 
the. State of New 
York, including 
urchases under 


Cash in Bank and in 
transit (since re- 
ceived and invested) 

Interest and Rents 
due and accrued, 
Deferred Premiums 
and other mec 
ties........ pibiagss 


Total Assets De- 
cember 31, 1893, $169,056,396 90 


We hereby certify, that after a personal 
examination of the securities and ac- 
counts described in the foregoing state- 
ment, we find the same to be true and 
correct as stated. 


Thomas D. Jordan, Comptroller. 
Francis W. Jackson, Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on all ex- 
isting ee 
(4% Standard), an 
all other ro) og 

Total Undivided 
Surplus (47 Stand- 
ant including Spe- 
cial Reserve of = 
$2,500,000 towards 
establishment of a 
84¢ valuation...... 


89,253,598 42 


6,934,463 33 


14,396,857 64 


5,204,463 13 


6.439,378 11 





$136,689,646 57 


32,366,750 33 
$169,056,396 90 
We certify to the correctness of the 
above calculation of the reserve and sur- 
plus, From this surplus the usual divi- 
dends wae <a 
eo. W. S, 

J. G. Van Cise Actuaries. 
INCOME. 
Premiums.......... $35,537,369 59 
Interest, Rents, etc.. 6,485,235 96 


$42,022,605 55 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death and 
Matured Endow- 














TEN cicncccpeees $10,761.402 80 
Dividends, Surrender 

der Values, Aunui- . 

ties and Discounted 

Endowments... 6.888,912 63 





Total Paid Policy. 


Holders... .. $47,650,315 43 
Commissions, Adver- 
- ee ce and 


—- ea ses sik >  4,615,'745 29 
General x penses, 

State, County and 

City Taxes........ ‘ 8,089,438 08 


$25,355,498 80 





New Assurance 
written in 1893... $205,280,227 00 
Total Outstanding 
Assurance..... 932,532,577 00 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, V. P. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d V. P. | 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 3d V. P. 

: WM. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

’ §. D. RIPLEY, Treasurer. 

GEO. T. WILSON, Asst. Sec’y. 
F. H. BALLARD, Supt. Agencies. 
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.INCORPORATED 1850. 


Cullall nye 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


See Their New 6/. 
oO 


Investment Credit Policy. 


IT 1S 


SUPERIOR TO ALL. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GOMPANY 


Received for Premiums, ... ... 
From all other sources, 


To Policy-holders, 
For all other accounts,... ... 


United States Bonds and other Securities, ... ... 
First lien Loans on Bond and preacnt 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds, 
Real Estate, ... .. 
Cash in Banks and Trust Geeusnaten.... ae 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, 


Surplus, 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 


Ricuarp A, McCurpy 


aMEs C, HoLpEN 


ERMANN C, Von Post 
ALEXANDER H., Rice 


1s May 


OLIVER 
Henry W, Smitu 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ad Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller 


Rosert OLYPHANT I 
Gerorce F, Baker q 

Dup.ey O.cotr Wm. P. Dixon 
FrepEerRic CROMWELL I 
uLien T, Davizs I 
5 


S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 
Cares R. HENDERSON 
GrorcE Buss 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipent 


Statement for the year ending December 31st, 1893 





Income. 


$33,594,337 98 
eco cee cee 8,358,807 70 





Disbursements, 


we oe oe oe $20,885,472 40 
ove eee 9,484,567 47 


Assets. 





ooo eee eco 8=— eee one 


$41,953,145 68 


$30,370,039 87 


$72,936,322 41 
70,729,938 93 
7,497,200 00 
18,089,918 69 
10,844,691 72 
6,609,608 39 





$186,707,680 14 
168,755,071 23 








Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 


Norz—Insurance merely written is discarded from this Statement h oe oe 
surance actually issued and paid for in cash is included ent as wholly misleading, and only in- 











BOARD OP TRUSTEES 


Rurus W, PeckHaM 
. Hopart Herrick 


Ropert A. GRANNISS 
Henry H, RoGers 
Jno. W. AUCHINCLOSS 
HEODORE MorrorD 
ILLIAM Bascock 


OBERT SEWELL 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presioent 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General M: 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 


Mepica Directors 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D, ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D, GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D, 


$17,952,608 91 
- $708,692,552 40 


WaLtTeR R. GILLETTE 


anager 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary 
HENRY E, DUNCAN, Jr., 


JAMES TIMPSON, od Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.1.A., Actuary 
CHARLES B. PERRY, od Assistant Actuary 
EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 
HENRY S. BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 








1894. 


- 


WESTERN 


STATEMENT, J AN UARY 1st, 1894. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all hoary 
Funds Reserved to mee 
e-Insurance Fund, 





NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 
DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 

GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicage. 





alt TAabilities: 


* TOTAL ASSETS, January 10t,1894, - - < = 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. | 4 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 409 California Street, San Fra 
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1851 1894. 
FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1894. 





ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Reai 
Estate 


Pantene Wilke cud Laan on bo fee 
in force 


Policies in force...............+++ 
Loans on Colla! 1 eis -4 





Add: ' ($9,781,569 36 
Market Value of Stocks 
and Bonds over cost.. $42,882 51 
Interest ‘accrued and 


collection 
Deferred "Semiannasi 
and Quarterly Pre- 
WIGS dad's ctirdens ace 79,110 30 382,287 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1894, $10,162 ,856 46 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies 
force 





Loading on outstand- 
ing saad deferred 


ums 
8 aaa Policy and 
ee ert Re- 
budideobssrsece 446,241 45 9,607,588 65 


$556,267 81 








1891. 1892. 1893. 
Policies iesued............ 2,886 3,856 4,769 
Insurance written....... $5,288,167 $7,909,116 $8,835,060 
New Premiumsreceived. 131,689 219,987 / 225,960 
Total Premiumsreceived 763,080 925,735 1,027,002 


Paid policy holders...... 966,218 1,C79,587 1,098,421 
Policies in force. ........ 18,369 19,788 21,420 
Instrance in force........ 27,102,425 30,549,306 33,681,523 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED 
ENDOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO ?OLI- 
CY HOLDERS and SURRENDERED 
POLICIES, more than $34,000,000 00. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 

JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary, 
A. W. BARROWS, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE 8. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 
Whe All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 

PAY wish to know the truth, send for 

POST- ann and Why,” issued by the 

MuTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphic 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


y Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY. THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. is 














= ng ‘other ore 
cla rve for | nensapitieucdeseasonenseee cepatess 2,108,141 72 
Surplus over all Liabilities......... ........ 16,973 74 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1s 
THOMAS H. MONT omit 


oS ate AS a6 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


{PABTEW RES’ 1593: 929:389;597 33 


«$1,666,635 23 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the old life rate um. 
enna Cash dineibations are paid upon all pol- 


ie licy hes indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der pat Ferra “ey values to {Sh the in- 
feted bye An th . Massachusetts Sta 
phiets, rates and values for any ose cont on 
application to ‘the Hs ama 's Office. 


. ident. 
ae iF ao, ide Vice-Pres 


TURNER, | Asst. Sec, 


1894. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD........... President. 

CG. P. FRALEIGH : 

A. WHRELWHIOHT 
DEN.. 








FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEORGE G. WILLIAMS..... Pres. Chem. Nat. i, Bonk. 
ss Se IEE Cts acsevecensscocscescesues 
E. H . PERKINS, = 


lans of LIFE TNOUKAN RANOE 
ost s 
Tire peeTEr H oe aghl »which aires 





$1,000,000 00 


pa - $1,542,127 zagt 2 
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ADVERSITIES. 


BY ROBERT BEVERLY HALE. 
Wry was I born to battle with the werld? 
Its heartless buffets are-too mueh for me. 
My soul is numbed by chill Adversity; 
My strength is spent; I dare not fight 
again. 





I am like some poor driven fugitive, 
Worn out with struggling in a desperate 


cause, 

Fleeing the insults of his eaemies. 

And if he pluck up heart to raise aloft 

His broken falchion to renew the fight, 

The jibing crowd is grimly stern once 
more ; 

He ‘hears the clang of angry swords and 
spears, 

And sees the ftown of dark-browed men of 
war ; 

And like a fool preferring shame to death, 

He drops his shield and turns and _ flees 
away. 


Oh shame, shame, shame! Andam I sunk 
so low ? 

I will attack this crowd of grinning foes. 

Wresting my courage from Despar itself, 

And, gaining strength from each new vic- 
tory, 

Hew out my way to the free air of Hope. 


Like a strong man sent to spy out the 
land 

Which some dark mountain curtains from 
his view— 

The natives say that no man ever scaled 

The Evil Mount and reached his home 
again ; 

Their best guide perishedthere but yester- 
day; 

But this strange traveler does not heed 
their tales— s 

He will not stop to balance hope and fear; 

Bat up the steep that none can climb he 
climbs, 

And, missing death by half a finger’s 
breadth, 

Scales the sheer peak; and lo, the sought 
for land 

(Unseen except from that black mountain’s 
brow), 

Like a great map painted in blueand green, 

Upon the plain ten thousand feet below ! 


Or like some sweet stream wandering with- 
out noise 

In the coo! shade of overhanging trees 

Until it meets a dam of earth and stone, 

And from a gentiy flowing rivulet 

It changes to a peaceful looking-glass ; 

But opposition slowly lends its strength ; 

It swells and swells without an angry sign 

UVatil its time is come. Then wild with 
rage 

Tt bursts a way right through the massive 
wall, ; 

And crazed with victory dashes down the 
glen 

On its resistless journey to the sea. 


The pleasant path of smooth Prosperity 

Leads usin crowds along a flowery way, 

Thinking ourselves almost divinities, 

Until we see high on a rocky peak 

Some man who did not fear to climb alone. 

Then we perceive that our delightful 
road 

Leads seldom up, tho Oft it draws us 
down ; 

While those great cliffs we call Adversi- 
ties 

Are stepping-stones by which men mount 
to Heaven. 

RoxBurRy, Mass. 
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WITHOUT A HEAD. 








BY JUDITH SPENCER, 


** Kats, let’s clean the sittin’ room, now 
Mother's away. She hated to go without 
it’s bein’ done, an’ there’s- no reason why 
we shouldn’t do it for her, tho she always 
thinks us helpless as two kittens.” 

“Why, Almy, do you think we can ?” 
and pretty Kate’s big eyes were opened 
wide at this new idea. 

**Of course we can! An’ we've gota 
good long day to begin it in, all alone to- 
gether in the house, an’ Father not comin’ 
home till night.” 

The two girls hurried through their 
morning duties, eager to begin their self- 
appointed task. At last they entered the 
sitting room, armed with pails and cloths 
and brushes, and looked about them, con- 
sidering what was first to be done. 

“The mattin’ oughter come up,” said 
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Kate ; ‘* but it’s so old we could never get 
it down again. It’s too bad we can’t have 
a new one.” 

** Well, you know the reason why,” said 
Almy. ‘The mattin’ money weat for 
Aunt Mary’s weddin’ outfit. When folks 
get married they have to have things, 
even if their relations go without. The 
mattin’s got to do another year,” regret- 
fully; ‘‘so I spose we might as well begin 
by dustin’ the furniture, an’ then we'll 
wipe the paint.” 

They went to work with a hearty good- 
will, chattering all the while about Aunt 
Mary’s sudden appeal for help to get her 
new home in order, which had called their 
mother so unexpectedly away, of their 
mother’s surprise could she see what they 
were doing in her absence, and of their 
father’s return that night from the neigh- 
boring town, where he had been sum- 
moned as witness in a trial. 

At noon they stopped to partake of a 
hasty picked-up dinner, and then with re- 
newed energy they returned to their 
work, which was finally interrupted by 
the creaking of the gate, and the sound of 
a man’s approaching footsteps on the 
gravel path. 

‘* Father !” the girls cried, joyfully, as 
they ran to the door to meet him ; but to 
their surprise a younger man confronted 
them ‘than the bent and grizzled figure 
they had thought to see. 

‘* Why, John Crawford, it’s you!” cried 
Kate, while Almy drew back silently, red- 
dening a little as the young man’s eyes 
eagerly sought her face. 

‘We're housecleaning, John!” Kate 
announced, cheerily; ‘“‘but won’t you 
come in ?” 

‘*Not unless I can help,” he said, still 
looking at Almy, who shook her head, and 
answered stiffly: ‘‘We don’t need any 
help, John Crawford.” 

‘*T stopped to give you this letter,” he 
said then, turning away with unconscious 
dignity. 

Kate gave him a parting salutation, but 
Almy seemed to have forgotten her man- 
ners in her curious examination of the 
letter’s superscription. 

‘*Ivs for Mother,” she said, at last; 
‘* do you s’pose we oughter open it *” 

‘* Well, maybe not,” said Kate, with vis- 
ible disappointment ; ‘‘ tho it mightn’t be 
any harm”— 

‘*Why, Kate, look here, it’s Father’s 
writin’ ; he didn’t know Mother was goin’ 
away! We'd better see what he says, tho 
II wonder why he wrote when he’s ‘comin’ 
back so soon.” 

But the letter was to tell them that the 
trial was not yet over, and that he would 
probably be kept away from home until 
the end of the week. 

The girls looked blankly at each other, 
and Kate laughed nervously. ‘‘ An’ we 
two all alone together in the house at 
night. Oh, Almy!’ 

‘* Well,” retorted Almy, bravely, 
‘**there’s nothing to be afraid of, is there, 
if we are ?” 

When nightfall came, however, she 
looked very carefully to see that every 
lock and bolt was fastened, and then, hav- 
ing brought extra lamps into the sitting 
room, they shut themselves therein. 

Suddenly they were startled by loud 
knocking at the outer door. They looked 
at each other in terror, but neither stirred 
until, after a moment’s silence, the knock 
was repeated. Then, after a hurried, 
whispered consultation, they made their 
way noiselessly upstairs together, and 
Almy put her head out of an upper win- 
dow and looked down from that safe hight 
upon the tall, dark figure still waiting at 
the door. 

‘*Who’s there?” she said, trying to 
speak boldly. The man stepped back and 
looked up, his face showing plainly in the 

moonlight. 

**Oh, it’s you again, John Crawford !” 
she said, in a slighting way. 

Kate’s head appeared now beside her 
sister’s, and the two made a pretty pic- 
ture framed thus in the open, moonlit 
casement. 

‘Ob, John,” cried Kate, ‘‘ you scared 
us most to death! We thought you 
might be a tramp, an’ I’ve a pail of water 
here, ready to throw on yourhead. Moth- 
er went off to help Aunt Mary get settled 


this mornin’, an’ that letter you brought 


was from Father, sayin’ he wouldn’t be_ 


home—an’ we're all alone in the house, 
locked in. We jest kept righton with the 
cleanin’ to keep our spirits up.” 

‘* Well now, is that so?’ said John. ‘‘I 
came over to see your father on business ; 
but ain’t there something I can do to help 
you, in some way ?” 

“* No,” said Almy, clearly and with de- 
cision ; ‘‘ we can get along without your 
help, John Crawford, very well.” 

He turned away, apparently stung by 
her ungracious words and manner. ‘‘T’ll 
send Mother’s Huldy over to sleep here, 
anyhow,” he said, over his shoulder. 
‘*She’s a regular watchdog. An’ if you 
should be frightened in the night, or want 
anything, jest ring the dinner bell outer 
your window, an’ you'll get help, mighty 
quick.” 

Hulda shortly after made her appear- 
ance, and was wonderfully tickled over 
her discovery that ‘*‘ them gals had been 
wipin’ paint by lamplight.” But the girls 
themselves went to sleep that night with 
a comfortable feeling of security. It had 
not been pleasant to think of spending the 
night there alone, the old house was so 
full of uncanny noises. 

In the morning the girls found the paint 
which they had wiped by lamplight, was 
rather streaked in places, and it had to be 
gone over again. But by noon it was 
spotless and white as snow, and they re 
garded it with a pardonable pride. 

The worn matting was still troubling 
Almy. It had been on her mind the last 
thing at night and the first thing in ihe 
morning, and now she suddenly turned to 
Kate. 

‘*Kate French,” she said, ‘‘I’m goin’ 
to havea new mattin’ on that floor, any- 
how ; this oldoneain’t fit tobeseen! Jest 
get ready, an’ we'll go right down to the 
store an’ get one of them lovely new ones 
—all pinky—white an’ red.” 

‘*But, Almy, who’s to pay for the mat- 
tin’?”’ 

“‘T will, ’ve more’a enough! Didn’t 
Father give me money for a new red 
cashmere before he went away? Well, 
I’ve ben thinkin’ how I can turn my old 
one again, an’ its got to do. Come on; 
it'll be such a surprise for Mother !” 

Kate looked at her sister with open- 
eyed admiration, for she knew that the 
new red cashmere had long been Almy’s 
heart’s desire. 

They lost no time, and hardly an hour 
had elapsed before the girls came driving 
home in state in the good-natured store- 
keeper’s wagon, with the rolls of gay new 
matting behind them. 

“TI wish I’d thought yesterday,” said 
Almy, as they were taking the oldone up; 
*< still, if we’re careful we won’t raise 
much dust ; but I wouldn’t like Mother to 
know that the paint was all wiped first.” 

They had often helped to lay the mat- 
tings, and after carefully moving every 
vestige of the accumulated dust, they 
fitted the new one very creditably, and 
were immeasurably proud of their suc- 
cess. 

John Crawford, no doubt, had been 
hurt by Almy’s ungracious refusals of his 
proffered assistance ; but tho he did not 
come near the house all day, Hulda came 
over to sleep there again that night. 

The following morning the girls were 
rather crestfallen to find that they had 
forgotten to dust down the walls and 
wipe the backs of the pictures. They 
made themselves merry over their blun- 
der, however, while they covered the new 
matting and everything else, carefully, 
and went to work to repair the omission. 

But Almy was not at the end of her dis- 
coveries yet. ‘‘ Oh, for the land's sake, 
Kate—the ceiling!” she cried out, sudden- 
ly. ‘‘I’d forgotten all aboutit; but I 
know Mother was goin’ to have it kalso- 
mined ; whatever shall we do ?” 

Kate had no suggestion to offer. She 
gazed blankly up at the dingy ceiling, 
then her eyes wandered to the window 
and she looked disconsolately down the 

road. 
** There goes Mr. Green now,” she said, 
mournfully ; ‘“if we’d only thought be- 
fore.” 

At her first words Almy started and ran 
out of the house, and Kate following 
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found her sister in the road talking breath- 
lessly to the smiling painter. 

**Oh, Mr. Green, if you really could I’d 
be so grateful !” Almy was saying. ‘It’s 
just the luckiest thing Kate saw you, an’ 
that you happened to have all the things 
in your wagon! An’ you say you can do 
it without our takin’ up the new mattin’ ? 
Well, everythin’s covered up, so you-can 
come right in.” 

That night, when Hulda made her ap- 
pearance, the sitting room was all in 
order, and looked clean and bright enough 
to rejoice the heart of thé most fastidious 
housekeeper. But Hulda, who had seen 
something of their methods, in reporting 
them afterward to her mistress, added, 
with a chuckle of enjoyment: ‘‘ They’re 
jest as nice young gals, Mis’ Crawford, as 
I ever see ; an’ they ain’t afeerd o’ work ; 
only they ain’t got no head !” 

A second day had passed without John 
Crawford's coming near them, and that 
night, when the girls were in their room, 
Kate said, thoughtfully : ‘‘ It’s funny how 
John Crawford keeps away.” 

Almy was brushiag her thick brown 
hair. 

**’m glad he does, J don’t want him to 
come,” she said, with a quick, defiant 
flush. 

Kate, sitting on the side of the bed, 
looked at her pretty sister in surprise. 

‘* Why, I thought you liked John Craw- 
ford?” she said. ‘* You used to set such 
store on what he said; an’ folks all say 
he’s awful sweet on you.” 

‘*Now Kate French,” flashed Almy, 
‘you needn’t begin with what folks say! 
They seem to know a lot about my affairs 
—more’n I know myself. I'll show ’em 
I can get along without John Crawford ; 
’an I don’t care if I never set eyes on him 
again, so there !” 

Little Kate had had no experience of her 
own, as yet, with lovers, or their misun- 
derstandings, and she innocently wonder- 
ed at Almy’s sudden dislike to John; and 
just too when his father had died and left 
him the farm, and every one was saying 
what a good thing it would be for Almy 
French—tho it was a wonder he didn’t 
look higher, now that he had come into 
his property. She also wondered why, if 
Almy really didn’t care for him, she 
should blush so vividly at every mention 
of his name. 

But Kate was wise enough to keep these 
thoughts to herself, and only said, as she 
listened to the howling of the wind out- 
side: ‘‘ It’s good of him to let Huldy come 
over here tosleep, anyway. My, but I’m 
glad we ain’t alone to-night! Jest hear 
that wind ; I gueas we’ll have a storm to- 
morrow.” 

The storm came in the night, and by 
morning the rain had ceased, and patches 
of deep blue sky were to be seen through 
the drifting clouds. 

After breakfast the girls went into the 
sitting room to take a satisfied look at 
their finished work. Suddenly Almy 
sprang forward and bent before the great 
open fireplace with an exclamation of dis- 
may, *‘ Oh, Kate, the soot’s blown down ! 
The chimney hasn’t been swept !” 

** Well, I give up now /” said Kate, de- 
spairingly. ‘‘ What shall we do?” 

‘It’s got to ba swept, an’ I'll do it !’’ 
cried Almy, with quick determination. 
**T've seen Father do it lots o’ times, an’I 
know jest how. Come, we must go to the 
woods an’ get some cedar boughs—that’s 
what they use; an’ then all the things 
must be covered up again, an’ the fireplace 
jest simply buried so not one speck o’ soot 
can sift through. An’ don't tell Mother ; 
if she knew how we’ve done everythin’ 
wrong end first, she’d die !”” 

On their way to the woods they passed 
near John Crawford, at work in his gar- 
den ; but Almy did not seem to see him, 
tho Kate gave him a friendly nod as they 
hurried by. 

It was notlong before the two girls were 
back again and out upon the piazza’s flat 
tin roof. By their united exertions they 
raised the ladder that was lying there and 
set it up against the house. It was just 
long enough to reach the edge of the shin- 
gled roof which rose in a gentle slope 
above it, and from the highest point of this 
the sitting-room chimney rose. Joseph 
French’s chimneys had the peculiarity of 
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never looking large until one was close 
beside them. 

Almy gathered up the coil of rope, to 
one end of which she had fastened the 
bunch of cedar boughs, and prepared to 
mount the ladder while her sister steadied 
it in place. She was a little pale, but she 
looked determined. 

“Oh, Almy, ain’t you afraid?’ said 
Kate. 

‘‘The idea! If Father does it, I guess J 
can !” retorted Almy, as she stepped off 
of the ladder upon the wide gutter at the 
edge of the sloping roof. 

There her sensations began to be a little 


curious, but without stopping to analyze: 


them, she scrambled up the gentle incline 
on her hands and knees, and never paused 
until she had gained the ridge and had 
twisted herself around upon it as if it were 
a huge horse’s back, steadying herself 
against the big brick chimney. 

The next thing, of course, was to rise 
and work the cedar brush vigorously up 
and down in the great cavity ; but all at 
once poor Almy realized that to do this 
was beyond her power. 

The sensations which she had not 
stopped to analyze, had now developed 
into an alarming weakness in her elbows 
and knees, and a curious feeling of suffo- 
cation seemed to infold ber. The ridge 
on which she was sitting seemed a pinna- 
cle, above which the chimney shot up to 
meet the sky, while the sloping roof fell 
away on either side like a steep and dan- 
gerous abyss. She was growing faint and 
giddy, and knew that if she once lost her 
hold upon the chimney and slipped, it 
would mean instant and horrible death. 

‘* Almy, how are you gettin’ on?” Kate 
called from the invisible depths below, 
which now seemed miles and miles away. 

“Oh, Kate,” she murmured, faintly ; 
** I’m scared to death !” 

In a moment Kate had mounted the 
ladder, and her startled face was peering 
up ever the ledge. ‘‘Almy, you ain’t 
frightened—not really? Oh my, you 
must come right down !” 

“T can’t, I don’t dare let go” — 

Kate was quick in this awful emergency. 
‘*For goodness’ sake,” she cried, ‘‘ hold 
on then, with all your might! I won’t 
be gone a minute !” 

It seemed hours to poor Almy before 
help came, tho in reality it was not long ; 
for Kate went speeding over the fields to 
where she had seen John Crawford at 
work not long before, and, after one mo- 
ment of breathless explanation, John 
was off to the rescue, and far outstripped 
little Kate in the headlong race. 

He reached the house, rushed up the 
stairs, sprang out on the piazza roof and 
ran up the ladder with amazing rapidity. 
And there, perched on the ridge, her 
arms clutching the great chimney and her 
white face hidden against it—the picture 
of helpless misery—was the girl who had 
said so proudly that she could “‘ get along 
wi: hout John Crawford !” , 

‘* Almy,” he said, very gently ; but she 
started at the sound of his voice, tho she 
did not look up. 

In another moment he was up beside 
her, firm and steady, his strong sustain- 
ing arms encircling her trembling form. 
“ ATmy, Almy,” he said, “I’ve got you 
now, and you are safe; and I'll never let 
you go until you tell me it’s all right 
again between us. I don’t care what they 
said—I never cared for any one but you.” 

She looked up at him then and smiled, 
a tremulous, happy smile. ‘‘Oh, John,” 
she murmured, brokenly, ‘‘I’m glad—I 
couldr’t get along—without you—after 
all iad 

Wondering and frightened at the si- 
lence above her, Kate climbed the ladder 
and looked up just in time to see the kiss 
of reconciliation with which the lovers’ 
quarrel ended, and che discreetly went 
down again at once. 

‘* But, John,” said Almy, ‘‘how am I 
ever to get off of this horrible roof?” She 
was looking up at him, all smiles and 
blushes under the caresses she dared not 
struggle to escape. ‘‘If you let goof me 
I shall fall, and if you come with me I 
shall pull you over, too; I’m so dizzy I 
can’t see.” 

“Then Til have to let you down with 
your rope,” John said, gayly ; and, skill- 
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fully fastening it around her under the 
arms, he slowly paid it out, and the dis- 
tance between them widened until her 
foot touched the topmost round of the 
ladder, and she felt that she was safe. 
For until then she had been oppressed by 
the awful fear that the rope might break, 
and that her first moment of happiness 
might also prove her last. 

Kate’s arms were ready to receive her, 
and their embraces might have been in- 
definitely prolonged had not John sud- 
denly looked down over the ledge. 

* Almy, love, if you'll jest slip that 
rope off o’ you now, I’ll clean the chimney 
afore I come down.” 





When Mrs. French came home from her 
sister’s she found her mind relieved from 
two anxieties which had heavily oppressed 
it. Almy and John Crawford had ‘‘ made 
it up,” and were going to be married in 
the fall, and the sitting room had been 
cleaned, and was the very picture of or- 
derly perfection. 

She was wonderfully touched, too, when 
Kate explained that the beautiful matting 
was ‘‘ Almy’s new red cashmere dress”; 
and she resolved to more than make it up 
to her daughter in her wedding outfit. 

‘*But I dido’t know you two had it in 
you to go about it so, all alone by your- 
selves,” she said, with motherly pride, 
referring to the cleaning. ‘‘ Now tell me, 
however did you do it?” 

‘Don’t ask, Mother!” Almy said, sol- 
emnly, while little Kate’s eyes were like 
twinkling stars. 

New YORK City. 
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A PRICELESS HAT. 





BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





NoT in some showy wind w-case 
This priceless hat I sing, 
Weighed down with ribbons, plumes and 
lace 
And tipped with jeweled wing ; 
Nor on the head of some fair maid 
Is this chapeau in pride displayed. 


It lies upon the kitchen floor 
An old straw hat, well worn ; 
Its ribbon band is white no more, 
Its crown is rent and torn ; 
And on one side two quills appear, 
Robbed from the barnyard chanticleer. 


Upstairs upon the trundlebed, 
Fatigued with over-play, 
There lies the weary golden head 
I watch, the livelong day, 
’Neath that straw crown bob down and up 
Like some wind-shaken buttercup. 


This old straw hat shows on its band 
Five tell-tale spots of soil 

Made by the grimy little hand 
Fresh from the mud-pie toil ; 

And clinging to the open tear 

I see a snarl of yellow hair. 


So while you search through shop and 
store 

To find a costly hat, 

I lean and pick one from the floor 
More precious far than that ; 

Tho jeweled pins on yours appear 

This golden snarl makes mine more dear. 
SHORT BEACH, CONN. 
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A TEMPERANCE FOURTH. 


BY MABEL GIFFORD. 











‘No, you’re not going to Oak Grove, 
and that ends it. When things have 
come to sucha pass, that an Independence 
Day picnic means nothing but a business 
scheme to sell all the liquor possible, its 
time Christian folks stayed at home.” 

Five minutes later a slim little figure in 
a fresh pink tier, stood at the door of the 
porch where Mrs. Birch sat leisurely 
shelling peas. The little figure had a 
bright face, twinkling eyes, and a pretty 
color showing through the freckles that 
was not a reflection of the very pink tier. 

‘* Where’s Johnny?” inquired the pink 
figure. ; 

‘Gone sulking somewhere,” was the 
ans wer. 

The pink figure vanished. ‘ Tris” 
knew where Johnny had his sulks. Out 
to the barn she hied, and at the foot of 
the haymow stairs called, in a shrill girl 


voice: ‘ Jorhnny ! Jorhnny !” 


No answer, 


The pink figure began to mount the 
stairs. At the top there was a halt anda 
searching look all about. 

There was a brown bunch half hidden 
in the hay, that any one but Tris might 
have taken fora bunch of stubble that 
got raked in with the hay ; but Tris knew 
the instant she spied it that it was a very 
hay-seedy jacket. 

With a hop, skip and jump she landed 
beside the brown bunch. *‘ Johnny, look 
a’ me!” she said, her eyes twinkling, as 
she held her tier out either side by the tips 
of her fingers. 

There was a slight movement, Johnny 
turned his head, half hidden in the hay, 
aud spread his fingers just enough to look 
through them. The sight of the pink 
figure with the delighted face did not 
seem to agree with him, for his head 
jerked back and he curled up tighter 
thanever. The truth was, that Johnny felt 
better the moment he heard the welcome 
sound of his little playmate’s voice, but he 
had no notion of coming out of his fit as 
easy as that. Besides, what right had she 
to be smiling all over her face like that, 
when he couldn’t go to the picnic, ‘‘ nor 
northing.” 

Johnny Birch was up in the haymow, 
and it was Independence Day. A trouble 
that could keep a boy from firing crackers 
and snapping torpedoes and tooting a 
horn on the morning of the “ glorious 
Fourth,” must be a very serious trouble 
indeed. 

‘* What's the matter, Johnny ?” 

An impatient exclamation, and a kick 
of a foot under the hay, was the only 
answer. 

Tris stood with her finger in her mouth, 
thinking. Ah! She gave a little jump. 
‘* Johnny, is it the picnic ?” 

The brown bunch began to uncoil, and 
a voice from the depth of despair cried 
out : 

‘* Oh dear! I can’t go to the picnic nor 
northing.” 

Tris dropped down beside the hay-seedy 
jacket, slipped one of her pink arms 
around Johnny’s neek, and pulled until a 
very red and sulky and half-ashamed face 
appeared. She kept on pulling until she 
had the funny face close to hers. ‘‘ Look 
a-here, Johnny,” she said, ‘‘I can’t go 
neither.” 

‘*Don’t you care?” asked Johnny, for- 
getting to feel ashamed, and looking at 
Tris, wonderingly. 

***Course I do.” 

‘*What makes you all a-smiling then, 
like you was tickled to pieces ?” 

“‘T got a new tier. See?’ smoothing it 
out. 

** Well, Lain’t got no new tier, nor north- 
ing.” Johnny appeared about to relapse. 

“You got firecrackers and torpedoes. 
Gimme half your torpedoes, Johnny, and 
let’s go snappin’.” 

**T won't.” 

‘‘Tommy Keen has been out all the 
morning. I don’t believe his torpedoes 
are half as good as yours.” 

‘* Well, Lain’t going snappin’ nor north- 
ing. What’s the good going snappin’ 
when you can’t go to the picnic?” 

‘* Look a-here, Johnny ; there ain’t any 
of us going to the picnic. There was a 
woman round last week. and she put our 
folks up to it. She said ’twa’n’t a decent 
place nor a safe place for children or any 
one on account of rum. And she said it 
was Christian folks’ duty to stay to home, 
or else have different carryings on.” 

‘‘ They don’t hurt no one. I never was 
hurt.” 

‘* That don’t make it that you never will 
be. I’m ’fraid of ’em. Last Fourth a 
man fell against me and knocked me 
down. It hurt, too. And don’t you re- 
member how a drunken man drove his 
horse right into another team, and all the 
folks were thrown out, and the woman 
had her arm broke, and the baby was al- 
most killed ?” 

‘*Well, I ain’t a woman, nor a baby, 
nor a girl. I could look out for myself.” 

‘‘ Johnny Birch! I shouldn’t think you 
would want to be amongst such horrid 
folks,” cried Tris. 

* But I want ”— 

‘Look a-here, Johnny, Mother said 
she’d take us all to Porter’s River after 


‘dinner. We'll have a picnic all our own.” 
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‘*Pooh! that won’t be any kind of a 
picnic. There won’t be anything there.” 

‘‘There’ll be trees, and lots of room to 
run, and a grand place to play hide-and- 
seek and tag.” 

‘* Pooh ! great games them are for Fourth 
of July.” 

‘* Well, we'll do something different.” 

se What ae 

**Oh, I don’t know; but something. 
Come on; where’s the torpedoes?” 

Presently the ominous silence that had 
pervaded the immediate neighborhood of 
Birch Farm was broken, and spasmodic 
snappings and explosions were the order 
of the day. 

All went well until an open wagorload 
of people went by. 

‘*Look a-there, look a-there!” cried 
Johnny, all excitement in a moment. 
‘‘There’s Nate Underhill and Jed Haines 
in that wagon. You said there wa’n’t any 
of the fellers going.” 

lt seemed the next moment as if a 
cyclone had struck Birch Farm, there was 
such a shouting and stamping about, and 
tearing around. 

‘* Mother, Mother! there goes Nate 
Underhill and Jed Haines; can’t I go?” 
seemed to come from all quarters of the 
house at once. 

**No, you can’t go. I don’t care if 
every boy in Christendom goes, you ain’t 
agoing to stir a step to that picnic,” 
Johnny’s mother answered. 

“Johnny, Johnny! come out in the 
field and play Bunker Hill, and have a 
fight,” called Tris, shrilly, that she might 
be heard above the storm. 

This was timely ; Johnny never was in 
a more favorable mood for fighting than 
at that moment. Moreover, he had never 
played ‘‘ Bunker Hill,” and it sounded 
interesting and exciting. He fled from 
the house and made for the field near by, 
never stopping to take breath or look 
around until he reached ‘’ Pike’s Peak,” 
as they had named the tallest rock in the 
rocky field. 

Perching on the tiptop of Pike’s Peak, 
he looked toward the house and saw Tris 
coming with her hands and arms full of 
torpedoes and tirecrackers. 

‘*Here are the guns,” she said, laying 
down the torpedoes. Here’s half for you, 
and half forme. Theone that gets them 
all fired first beats, and we'll have a cele- 
bration with the firecrackers. I'l! be the 


Americans and you be the British. 
Get off Pike’s Peak, that’li be Bunker 
Hill.” 


‘“‘They didn’t fight on Bunker Hill; but 
then they meaut to, so its all the same. 

‘* Now I’ve come over in the night and 
got all ready to fight, and in the morning 
you’ve woke up andseen how I have been 
getting ready in the night to fight, and 
now you come over to Charlestown in 
boats to fight me. You stop on this rock 
and do the fighting, ’cause you wanta 
rock for the torpedoes to go off on. One, 
two, three, bang! Wait aminute! I’m 
General Warren, and you’re General 
Howe. All right!” 

The battle waged fiercely for some 
moments, and then General Warren fell 
down flat. 

‘*What’s that for?” 
Howe. 

***Cause I’ve fired my last topedo, and 
I’m dead. I was shot, you know. And 
it was an awful pity, for everybody loved 
me ever so much. Say, did you have any 
left when I stopped ?” 

Tris was on her feet and running over 
to Bunker Hill to investigate. 

** Sight of dead folks round here. Look 
awfully, don’t they?’ she remarked, 
glancing about as if she really saw the 
bodies about her. 

Johnny, who had been thinking what a 
glorious thing it was to fight, turned 
grave and looked askance at the green 
grass about him. 

‘* And they are our fathers and brothers, 
and our mothers’ boys, you know. Isn’t 
it a pity? Where’s the firecrackers? 
We'll divide, ’cause we come out even, 
We’ve both won a victory, and we’ll have 
a big celebration. How many did you 
kill ?” . 

“*{ didn’t kill anybody,” said Johnny, 
with a good deal of energy ; ‘‘and I ain’t 
going to celebrate killing folks, anyhow, 
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I don’t want everybody’s fathers and 
brothers and boys killed.” 

‘* But they were ; they had to be, then, 
you know,” said Tris. 

“‘Well, anyhow, we ain’t going to do 
no celebrating about it,” insisted Johnny. 
*“And when I'm a man,” he added, 
thoughtfully, “‘if anybody wants a war I 
shall say : ‘No sirree, you don’t catch me 
killing folks. We'll settle this some other 

way.’ ” 

*Rum kills lots more folks than war 
does,” said Tris. 

“How do you know?” 
Jobnny. 

“**Cause the woman said so.” 

** How does she know ?” 

“*They told ber.” 

** Who's they ?” 

“The folks that wanted to know and 
counted’em.” 

There was silence for some moments, 
then— 

“*When I’m a man there sha’n’t be any 
rum killing, neither.” 

**That’s what they do at picnics,” said 
Tris, pointedly. 

** They don’t, neither. I never saw no- 
body dead,” declared Johnny. 

“Oh, they don’t do it all at once; they 
begin at picaics and every where, and they 
keep on at picnics and everywhere.” 

‘*Let’s go home,” said Johnny. “I’m 
hungry. It must be most dinner time.” 

As they started to run across the road 
they spied the wagon that had passed by 
in themorning, coming back. There were 
three men in it, and they had something 
in the bottom of the wagon. 

‘* It’s somebody,” said Tris, craning her 
neck, *‘somebody that’s got hurt. Hello, 
mister, who is it?” 

*“*Nate Underhill,” answered the man. 
‘** A drunken fellow couldn’t manage his 
horse. He ran right into the crowd of 
folks going into the grove, and Nate was 
knocked down and run over.” 

‘Is he hurt very bad?” 

** Both legs broken,” said the man. 

The children, with pale faces ran into 
the house, ‘‘Oh, Johnny!” sobbed Tris, 
holding him tight round the neck, “it 
might have been you!” Johnny could 
not eat his dinner. He worked away a 
while then hebroke down and sobbed out: 
‘*T don’t want to go to ne more rum pic- 
nics, nor northing !” 

ABINGTON, Mass. 
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FLOWER MORALS. 
A CHILDREN’S SERMON. 
BY THE REV. ANNIS F, EASTMAN. 

“ Anp the Lord planted « garden.’’—GEN. 
2:8, 

Has your father given you a garden 
this spring, a little plot of ground fenced 
off from all the rest .of the world to be 
your own ? ‘ 

Has he giver you some plants and 
seeds, and told you to see what you and 
the sun and the soil, the rain and the dew 
could make of them ? 

If he has, it is because there is in him 
something of the fatherhood of God, for 
God set the example which all wise 
fathers have followed ever since,when he 
planted a garden for his first two children 
and set them to dressing and keeping it. 

God must love gardens I think, he must 
delight in flowers and trees and vines and 
grasses ; maybe that is what the birds are 
trying to tell us in their songs as they fly 
from blossom to blossom. 

You see all God’s creatures are like him 
in some way; every one can teach us 
something about him. 

Your father got his loving thought of 
giving you a garden straight from God, 
the everlasting Father, the Giver of every 
good gift ; and the bird’s joy is a part of 
God’s joy, and your love for your garden 
grew out of God’s love for all gardens ; so 
you see how it is that in him we all “‘ live 
and move and have our being.” 

That old, old garden that God planted 
was very beautiful; but I am not going 
to tell you about that, for you can read 
the story for yourselves, ; 

There is a garden that I have watched 
for a long time from my study window 
until it seems like a friendof mine. I will 
tell you its story. It was lying one day 
basking in the spring sunshine, peaceful 
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and quiet, doing nothing to harm any- 
body, when suddenly a man came 
along with a great strong horse, dragging 
a heavy, thick iron instrument, with a 
broad, sharp, knife-like blade, behind it. 
Right into this garden the man came with 
that horse, and drove it up and down, 
over and across, until the garden was all 
cut into great ridges. Its peace was gone, 
and it seemed to be heaving with trouble, 
just as you have seen a baby’s breast heave 
with sobs when it has dropped asleep cry- 
ing. 

I went to bed grieved for the poor gar- 

den ; but when I looked at it again there 

was a big boy tormenting it with another 

heavy iron instrument that was full of 

sharp teeth. 

This broke the ground all up into tiny 
pieces ; then a man drew a three-cornered 
piece of wood over the surface in regular 
lines and dropped something very care- 
fully into the hollowsit made. ‘ Now,” I 
said to myself, ‘‘the poor garden will have 
rest!” But still they kept on raking it 
over—not so hatefully as before, but just 
enough to keep it stirred up, to remind it 
of its earlier sufferings. 

Pretty soon, after it was left alone for a 
few days, little green shoots began to push 
up above the ground all over it. I was 
just congratulating the garden on this 
when the man came along again with a 
little, keen, shining weapon in his hand, 
and with this he began to dig and cut 
among these tender green shoots in such 
asavage way that I thought not one of 
them would be spared; but to my sur- 
prise they all lived through it and seemed 
to grow faster after it, as if opposition 
only made them more bound to succeed. 

[ like this spirit in a garden (or a girl) ; 
so my interest in those brave green things 
grew stronger every day. 

But just as soon as the man let it alone 
the clouds seemed to conspire against it. 
They began to rumble and roar, and gath- 
ered themselves together above it, and 
poured down torrents of water—not nice, 
gentle showers, but driving sheets of rain. 
I was sure that every living thing would 
be washed away, and drew my chair away 
from the window, where I could not see 
the trials of my innocent neighbor. 

I forgot to say that the vines on a little 
arbor in the middle of the garden had had 
most of their arms and fingers cut off 
early in the season, and that the fruit 
trees had suffered the same fate; so that 
they looked like a lot of crippled and 
wounded soldiers after a battle. 

It was a sad picture ; but about a month 
after I looked out again upon my poor 
friend, and then suddenly I knew the 
meaning of it all. There were rows of 
sturdy pea vines; there was a soldierly 
line of young green cornstalks, bushy 
clumps of tomato plants, sprawling squash 
vines—all growing as if for dear life; 
while for every hand it had lost the grape- 
vine had a hundred new ones, and was 
reaching up, up, as if it would like to ca- 
ress the sky, and on the old trees hun- 
dreds of little green apples playing hide 
and seek amung the leaves. 

And that garden laughed right in my 
face and said: ‘* All that you called cruel 
and hard was really the loving care of the 
gardener for his own.” 

And then I thought of this world as 
God’s great garden, and of the things 
that happen to souls that seem cruel and 
hard to me, Why should I presume to 
Judge his work before it is done? Why 
should you and I cry out against him 
when he cuts into our lives—digs up the 
ground around us and lets the storms beat 
upon us? He is pr: paring him a harvest 
which doth not y et appear. 

You children will have found out by 
this time that this is not your sermon— 
the one promised you on Flower Morals. 
This about the garden is a five-minute 
sermon for grown-ups, which they can 
be thinking about while we go on to the 
Ways of Flowers, which is what we mean 
by flower morals. 

The word morals means manners, ways. 
You all know what we mean by the say- 
ing: ‘That is John’s way,” or ** That is 
Mother’s way.” Because morals means 

ways it has come to mean “ teachings,” 
or “‘ lessons,” because most of the teach- 
ing in this world is not done by books or 


in words, but by the manners or ways of 
people with eavh other. : 

So flower morals are the ways or the 
teachings of flowers. 

Deep down in everything that grows is 
its idea—that is, God’s thought in making 
it. Some people never get at this. Of 
such people a poet once said : 

“ A primrose by the river brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

I mean to speak of three flower morals 
this time, just to set you to watching for 
others. , 

First, the way of the grass. Nothing 
does so much toward making God’s great 
garden beautiful as the green grass, 

It is asilent yet always victorious army, 
and its aim is to hide all ugliness and 
make every place rich and sweet. 

Last winter as I went about in the 
country, I saw a good many little dwell- 
ing places that made me sad, they looked 
so lonesome and barren and poor. The 
houses were unpainted, the steps rickety, 
the roofs looked as if they leaked, and I 
pitied the people who had no cosier shel- 
ter from winter storms, 

But a day or two ago I drove by those 
places again and they looked like dear 
little nests for happy souls. The grass 
army had taken possession and worked 
the change. 

But take one grass blade up in your 
hand and look at it, how very small, how 
very frail itis! What is the secret of the 
power of the grass army? It is together- 
ness. Keeping together, working together, 
‘* having the same mind,” the Bible calls 
it. Oh, if children and everybody else 
could learn the divine way of the 
grass ! 

To live and work together, in school, in 
the family, in the church—what glorious 
victories of peace there would be! Homes 
are not happy unless all the family mind 
(care for) the same things. If the father 
loves quiet evenings at home, and the 
mother hates them and cares only for 
parties and excitement, there cannot be 
any true togetherness there. If one cares 
only to make money and hvard it up, and 
another cares only to make people happy 
with money, there is no harmony in that 
home. If ten boys in a school wish to 
make the best possible use of books and 
teacher and time in building up manhood 
in themselves, and ten other boys care 
only to have what they call fun, you can 
see how much of time and strength are 
wasted in that school just pulling differ- 
ent ways. 

‘*Let him that is taught communicate 
with him that teacheth in all good things,” 
the Bible says. Communicate means “to 
have fellowship,” to seek the same things, 
to pull together. 

Remember this when you look at the 
grass. In its togetherness is its power. 
When the storm comes all the little blades 
bow before it together, when the sun 
shines they all join their forces and lift 
up their heads together. 

When they are going to attack some 
new bare spot one blade never goes out 
alone—they march together. Then ask 
yourself whether you are working with 
or against the powers that are making for 
rightness in this world. 

See if you can say “‘ We are laborers to- 
gether with God.” 

Now for a rose moral. Queen of the 
flowers we call her. Did you ever notice 
the soil in which roses grow best? It is 
not clean and light, but dark and heavy 
with dead and decayed vegetable life. 
Out of the ugliest surroundings and the 

most unlikely materials, by some subtle 
power in herself, she distills the glory of 
rosehood. 

Do you sometimes feel like complaining 
of your place in God’s garden? You 
haven’t room enough—you have nothing 
to.help you to be good or beautiful? If 
you only had a good disposition, or a 
pretty face, or talent! If your father had 
plenty of money so that you could go to a 
fine school and learn to paint and-draw 
and play on the piano ; if only you had a 
chance to do brave deeds like’ the heroes 
of old, to lead a children’s crusade like 

that which tried to rescue the Holy Sepul- 
cher from the Turks in the Middle Ages! 
If only you were something or somewhere 
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that you are not, how good and great you 
could be ! 

Consider the way of the rose. Out of 
uglines and death, it makes life and 
beauty. To be the creature of circum- 
stancess however beautiful, is no credit to 
you; but to be a beautiful creature in 
spite of circumstances, that is the true 
glory of a soul. 

Then there is the persistent teaching of 
the pansy. 

One day I saw a little girl working in 
her garden. She offered me a great 
bunch of pansies. 

** Ob,” I said, “‘don’t give me so many ; 
you are robbing yourself.” 

‘*No, indeed,” she replied. I have to 
keep gathering them; that’s the way to 
make them grow and bloom more. If I 
left the flowers on the plant to wither and 
die, it would soon stop blooming or else 
the flowers would grow small and poor.” 
Then I understood what it is the pansy is 
saying that gives it such a knowing look : 
** Give, if you would live. If you deny, 
you'll die!” It is hoarding up your 
treasures that makes you poor. 

“Give and it shall be given unto you,” 
the Bible says, and I know it is true; the 
more you give of time, talent, labor 
money, love, the more you will have. 
Think of the great people whose names 
you know so well, whose birthdays are 
thanksgiving days for the whole world. 
Were they not those who lived for the 
good they could do and not for the good 
they could get? 

And is it not the pansy lesson, writ 
large, in the life of Jesus who came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister? And 
did he not say: ‘‘He that saveth his life 
loseth it?” Itis the poured out life that 
is the rich life. Think what Christ’s 
poured out life is to-day! The sweetness 
and fragrance, the joy and hope of the 
whole world. 

‘* Wherefore, because he gave himself, 
God hath given him a name above every 
name.” 

Now go out into the old garden and see 
what. the vine says, and the daisy, and 
finally what a weed can teach—the weed 
your father calls quitch grass. 

An old man told me that if you pulled 
up quitch grass, hung it by the robts on 
the fence to dry, and then burned it and 
put the ashes out on the land, it would 
sprout up as lively as ever. 

If that is true the quitch grass must 
have something very important to say. 
Can you understand what it is? 

West BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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PEBBLES. 
ALWAYS Eloquent.— Uncle: “Is your 
little dog intelligent ?”? Small Nephew: 


** Well, he hasn’t got so very much sense in 
his head, but his tail seems to know a lot.” 
—Good News. 


Judge: “Have you formed any opinion 
on this case?’ Mr. Wood B. Juror: “ Yes, 
your honor, I have; but that need not mat- 
ter. I have served on juries before, and I 
know that I shall have no opinions at all 
when both sides get through.”’—Puck. 


....Aunt Maria: “Are you sure Mr. 
Spooner loves you ?”’ Carrie: ‘I guess you 
would think so, to hear the silly things he 
saystome.” Aunt Maria: “ But how do 
you know you lovehim?” Carrie: “ Be- 
cause they don’t seem silly to me.’’—Tit- 
Bits. 


.... Nurse: ‘Sure, ma’am, the twins have 
been making a fuss all day, ma’am.” Mrs. 
Olive Branch: ‘‘ What about?” Nurse: 
“It’s because they can’t have a birthday 
apiece, like the Smith children next door. 
They think they have been cheated.”’—In- 
dianapolis Journal. 


...- Visitor: ‘‘ Perhaps you have a notion 
that if you only build high enough, you 
may reach Heaven.” Chicago Citizen 
(proudly): “ No, sir. I’d have you under- 
stand that no matter how high the build- 
ings may run, it is still in Chicago!’’-—In- 
dianapolis Journal. 


..-.Miss Elders: ‘These women who are 
afraid to tell their age disgust me. Now, 
I’m not afraid to tell any one that I am 
twenty-eight.” Rev. Peters (warningly): 


“Yes, Miss Elders, you may not be afraid 
now; but remember, you will be held ac- 
countable for it in the day of judgment.” — 
Puck. 
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---.Wool: “ I had our friend, the musical 
critic, with me at Hobokenburst, two or 
three days last week.” Van Pelt: ‘‘ Enjoy- 
ed himself, didn’the ?”” Wool: ‘‘ Nota bit ; 
the robins insisted on singing every morn- 
ing, when it was perfectly clear to him that 
they didn’t know the first thing about 
music.”’--- Life. 


«+» Some tired teachers in one of our 
schools for whom the small boy bad been 
making life a burden, were discussing the 
situation. Said one: ‘‘ Well, we won’t have 
them in the next world drumming their 
feet or doing something to disturb us all 
the time.’”’ To which another teacher re- 
plied: ‘‘No; but they can flap their wings.’’ 
—Detroit Free Press. 


.-».“ Maria,” he said, plaintively, ‘“ are 
you going to join the woman-suffrage move- 
ment?” “Iam,” was the resolute reply. 
“And make speeches and carry on?” 
“ Very likelv.”? ‘‘ Well, if that’s the case, 
I’ve got just one thing to say,” and his 
jaws shuthard. “ What’s that?” ‘ After 
this you’ll have to get up in the middle of 
the night and help chase burglars.” — Wash- 
ington Star. 


....A demure-looking little man ap- 
proached the haughty clerk in a grocer’s 
shop, and meekly asked if he had any coffee 
to sell. ‘‘ We have ground coffee,” said the 
youvg man. ‘No other kind?” ‘None. 
This is the best ground coffee on the mar- 
ket.” ‘But 1 don’t want it,” the little 
man braced up. ‘‘I got some sugar here 
the other day with sand in it, and I don’t 
want coffee with ground init. You must 
think I want the earth.”—Harlem Life. 


-..-Antique Furniture Dealer: “ Was 
anybody in while I was out ?” Boy: “Only 

e lady. I showed her the table that came 
over in the ‘ Mayflower,’ and the Louis XIV 
writing-desk, and everything; but she 
didn’t seem to be satisfied. She said she 
couldn’t find any wormholes in any of ’em. 
She said they weren’t old enough.” “Hum! 
So you let her go, did you ?”’ ‘‘ Y-e-s; but 
she’ll be back. I told her if she’d come in 
this afternoon you’d show her a folding 
bed that came over in the Ark.’’—Good 
News. 


....In the mathematics class one day at 
Williams College Professor S——, who was 
rarely made the subject of college jests, was 
excessively annoyed by s»me man “ squeak- 
ing” a small rubber bladder. The noise 
seemed to come from near a certain Jack 
Hollis, and, after querying each of his 
neighbors, and receiving a negative answer, 
Professor S—— said sternly: ‘‘ Hollis, do 
you know who is making that unbearable 
noise ?” Hollis, who had been the guilty 
person all along, assumed an air of stoical 
bravery, and said, calmly: ‘‘I know, sir, 
but prefer not to tell.” Professor S—-—’s 
angry face grew calmer, and with evident 
pleasure he replied: ‘‘I respect your scru- 
ples, Hollis. They do you credit, and should 
shame the guilty man, sir.”—Harper’s Ba- 
zar. 


....“‘L saw a funny thing at Westville, a 
town in Connecticut, the other day,” said 
Mr. Trotter. ‘The street-car company up 
there has had trouble with its transfer 
tickets. Passengers would take a transfer 
ata crossing and give it to some one else. 
This was a practice which annoyed the 
company. To prevent this, miniature faces 
are now printed on each check. The first 
isa cut of a smooth-faced man, the next a 
face with mustache, then one with whis- 
kers. There is a picture of a lady with a 
hat and a lady with a bonnet. When a 
conductor gives a transfer ticket he 
punches the face which most nearly resem- 
bles that of the passenger who gets it, and 
this arrangement makes the misuse of 
transfers more difficult, as you can readily 
see.” ‘Yes, we see,” replied the auditors. 
“Well, I took my transfer and got on an- 
other car to finish my ride. After the con- 
ductor had taken my ticket the man next 
to me handed him his. The conductor 
looked at it and then at the passenger, and 
then said: ‘I can’t take this transfer, sir.’ 
‘Why not?’ asked the man. ‘ Because it 
was not given to you. This was given to 
some other man, and you have no right to 
ride on it.’ ‘But it was given to me,’ pro- 
tested the passenger. ‘Oh, but that’s im- 
possible,’ the conductor went on. *Don’t 
you see the transfer is punched for asmooth- 
faced’man, while you have full whiskers.’ 
‘Is that all you have to go on ?’ asked the 
passenger. ‘Isn’t that enough ?” ‘Indeed 
itisn’t. I am the man who received that 
transfer, I tell you, and I raised this beard 
while waiting for your car to come along.’ 
The couductor gasped and put the ticket in 
his pocket.”"—WILLIAM HENRY SIVITER, in 
Harper’s Bazar. 
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ODD KNOTS. 

104.—TRANSPOSITION. 
First is a blemish, I'll admit ; 
To second’s not to walk a bit ; 
The third’s to cause to go by mail ; 
The fourth are vessels—not a pail ; 
The final finishes the grist, 
And overbalances the list. 

BITTER SWEET. 


105.—ODDITIES OF LETTERS. 

(Example: When a letter is divided it is 
passed away. Ans.—D-parted (departed).] 

1. When a letter is freed from whatever 
fatigues or worries, it is seized by authority 
of law. 

2. When a letter is laid away in a me- 
thodical manner it is pollated. 

3. When a letter is provided with a ter- 
minal appendage, itis bestowed as an heri- 
tage. 


4. When a letter is masticated, it is 
shunned. 
5. When a letter is guarded, it is en- 
larged. JASPER. 
106.—ENIGMA. 
The wind that rustles southern seas 
An idle, wandering vagrant, 
Breathes on this crown of tropic trees, 
And finds itself more fragrant. 


A lowly bulb, but fragrant yet, 
It grows in many a garden ; 

That some will eat it, we regret, 
But hope they may find pardon. 


A weight—but such a curious weight! 
Its pounds it strangely varies ; 

Of wool ’tis seven, of cheese ’tis eight, 
In foreign cotes and dairies. 


A narrow mountain cleft it is, 
hat leads to wider valleys ; 
The sunshine leans far down to kiss 
The stream that through it sallies. 
M.C.S, 
107.—CHARADE. 


’Twas at a fair I first beheld 
A palace built of one; 

Its compact walls and steep thatched roof 
Shone golden in the sun, 

And artists’ hands so wrought inside 
That, when ’twas all quite done, 

‘The novel building quite repaid 
Their tireless endeavor ; 

“ A thing of beauty and a joy,”’ 
But not—alas !—“ forever.” 


But far more strangely beautiful 
And striking to the view, 

That palace must have been that once 
An Empress reared of two; 

Some parts of it were dazzling white, 
Some stained red, green or blue ; 

The columns, windows, doors and wholes 
Were richly molded, too. 

To gratify an idle whim 
This miracle was done. : 

Alas! too frail, it Scarcely stood 
Long as the house of one. 

MABEL P, 


108,—PARTS EQUAL TO WHOLE. 


From each word below select letters that 


make a new word that is a synonym of the 
original : 
1. Observe. 
2. Recline. 
8. Rugged. 
4. Destruction. 
5. Contaminate. 


109.—REVERSAL, 


**Q, glorious days, the forest days of old, 

When Nature held her court in woodland 
glade, 

And all her minstrels merry music made, 

As morning fringed her canopy with gold ; 

When giant oaks with acorns strewed the 


wold, 

And brawny boarsin waer, freedom strayed 

And a while their joyous offspring 
played, 

Fearless of wrong, and innocently bold, 

Why will man seek such creatures to de- 


JASPER. 


grade ? 
He first then, guiltless, in a prison-pen, 
And feeds ‘with milky last until their 
strength 
Is wasted, as was Samson’s when betrayed ; 
And, lo! the warrior of the bosky fen 
Is changed intoa pampered slave at length!’’ 


So wrote the sentimental sonneteer. 
Anon I saw him go with eager tread 

lnto a restaurant that promised cheer, 
To eat a tender pork chop, dairy ~_ ! . 





ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, JUNE 28. 


100 —Anne’s senna; brackets, crotchets, 
colon (coal on 


), leaders. 
101.—C-O-D E-C-I-L (100-0 500-1-100-1-50). 
nai a8 


103.— 
“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And wasteits sweetness on the desert air.’”’ 








Selection. 


IN IPSWICH. 


In Ipswich nights are cool and fair, 
And the voice that comes from the yonder 





sea 
Sings in the quaint old mansions there 

Of ‘‘the time, the time that used to be”; 
And the quaint old mansions rock and 
And they seem to say i d 

n ey seem to say in an undertone, 
With half a sigh and with half a moan, 

“It was, but it never again will be.” 


In Ipswich witches weave at night 
Their magic spells with impish glee ; 
They serie and laugh in their demon 


ight 
From the old Maine House to the fright- 
ened sea. 
And ghosts of old come out to weep * 
Over the town that is fast asleep ; 
And they sob and they wail, as on they 


creep 
“It was, but it never again will be.” 


In Ipswich riseth Heart Break Hill 
Over against the calling sea; 
And through the nights so deep and chill 
Watcheth a maiden constantly ; 
Watcheth alone, nor seems to hear, 
Over the roar of the waves a-near, 
The pitiful cry of a far-off year: 
“It was, but it never again will be.”’ 


In Ipswich once a witch I knew, 
An artless Saxon witch was she; 
By that flaxen hair and those eyes of blue, 
Sweet was the spell she cast on me. 
Alas! but the years have wrought me ill, 
And — that is old and battered and 
¢ 


Seeketh again on Heart-Break Hill 
What was, but never again can be. 


Dear Anna, I would not conjure down 
The ghost that cometh to solace me ; 
I love to think of old Ipswich town, 
Where somewhat better than friends were 


we; 
For ee every thought of the dear old 


Pp. 
Cometh again the tender grace 
Of a Saxon witch’s pretty face, 
As it was, and is, and ever shall be. 
—EUGENE FIELD, in Chicago Record. 
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TT MANUFA 
IN THE WORLD 
FURNISH. 





OZZONI'S 


You have seen it advertised for man 
years, but have you ever tried it?—If 
not,—you do not know what an Ideal 
Complexion der is. 


POZZONI’S 








ing, ration, 
ete.; in factitisa mostdelicate and irable 

nm to face during hot weather. 
It is Sold Everyw: 


For sample, address 
J.A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, Mo 


WW, 
ty 





MENTION THIS PAPER. 








THE DUNNING BOILERS. 


Have you seen our Cat- 
alogue on 


Steam and Hot 
Water Heating? 


Examine our System be- 
fore buying. 

We guarantee satisfac- 
tion Also make Engines, 
Boilers and Machinery. 

New York Central Iron 
Works Co., 
103 Exchange St., 
Geneva, N. Y. 


JAPANESE FINISH 
PREPARED READY FOR USE. 
SUPERIOR TO PAINT. 


PRODUCES A BEAUTIFUL FINISH. 


This Finish is designed for the interior wood- 
work of buildings of all classes, and for this purpose 
possesses qualities superior to any paint or finish. 

Japanese Finish is also designed for coating or 
painting all kinds of household articles, such as 
tables, chairs, picture frames, etc. 


Send for sample card of beautiful tints to the 
TAYLOR PAINT AND OIL CO., 32 Burling Slip, N. Y . 

A sample of the material will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in postage stamps. 





TRADE MARE. 








and best value 


With a 


Mosely 
Folding 


tice. 





and when closed an ornament to any room, 


If you have a 
bath room, you 


can get hot water 


Gas or Gasoline Burner 





Portable, with self-heat- 
ing arrangements to heat 
water at a moment’s no- 


Bath Tub 


Desirable for both city and suburban use,with or with- § 
out water or sewer connection. A great convenience 


Mosely 


at a moment’s notice, as you want 
it, when you want it (Independent 
of your kitchen boiler) with a 


IF YOU HAVE NO BATH ROOM 


Secure the latest, giving the most advantages, : apes 








THE 
MOSELY 

Fapins 
BATH TUB 






Take one with you to the coun- 

try; it gives you home comfort 

for the summer. 

Guaranteed as Represented. 
, 


Water 
Heater 


THE SAME AS WE USE IN OUR FOLDING BATH TUBS. 
Send 2c. for INustrated Catalogue, Showing 18 styles of Tubs, Improved 


Water Heaters, etc. 


MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO., “G,” 161 So. Canal Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Merit is Essential 
Consumers have a habit of determining by ex- 
periment whether an article of food is pure, 
wholegpme, convenient and economical. Bor- 
den’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream pos- 
sesses intrinsic merit. Will stand every test. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





DECORATIONS: 


- TIFFANY: GLASS 6: DECORATING:COMPANY: 
~ FVRNISHERS 5: GLASS WORKERS : DOMESTICS ECCLESIASTICAL: 


- MEMORIALS: 


333 TO 341 FOVRTH AVENVE: NEW-YORK? 











POWERFUL, DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


“THATCHER” FURNACE vis 


240 Water St., New Yor’. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 








(For the week ending Thursiay, June 28th, 1894.) 

TEAS.—There is little change in the tea mar- 
ket. Prices are steady and sales moderate. 
Quotations piace Amoy at 9@13c.; Fuchau, 9@ 
28c.; Formosa, 11@40c., and Japans, 9@19c. 

SUGAR.— Holders are quite firm in their 
views; but buyers are not anxious to purchase, 
and prices are weakening alittle. Granulated 
is 4 1-16@44c.; cut loaf and crushed, 4%4@5 1-16c.; 
powdered, 43¢@4 9-l6c., and cubes and mold 
“ A,” 436@4 9-16c. 

COFFEE.—Brazil coffee is very quiet with a lit- 
tle speculative demand. Holders ask full prices for 
spot, but buyers appear very indifferent. Mild 
grades are fairly active and steady to firm in 
prices. Java is quoted at 19@28c.; Maracaibo, 
1844@22c.; Mocha, 28@2444c.; Laguayra, 18K@ 
22c., and Brazil, 1644@18l¢c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market is very 
quiet for flour, and buyers are very indifferent. 
Spring wheat fiour is held firmly, owing to the 
condition of the Norihwestern markets. The 
weakness in wheat holds down the market. 
Winter patents are $3.20@3.25 per bbl.; straights, 
$2.80@2.85; spring patents, $3.75@3.85 ; straights, 
$8.50; city mill patents, $4.25@4.35, and city mill 
clears, $3.55@3.65. Rye flour is steady at $2.90@3. 
Cornmeal is steady at $2.80 for Brandywine and 
Sagamore. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for provisions 
has been steady, inclined to firmness, this week; 
but the demand is quiet. There is a better in- 
quiry for mess pork at $13.75@14 per bbl.; fam- 
ily, $14@14.50, and short clear, $13.50@16. Beef 
is steady, with family at $10.50@12; mess, $8, 
and extra India mess, $17@20. Beef hams are 
Steady at $21 on the spot. Pickled bellies are 
firmer at 7@7%4c. per ™; shoulders, 54@53c., 
and hams, 1044@1034c. Lard is easier at $7.05 
per 100 Bb. é 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are quoted firm at 534@8c. per h for heavy 
to light hogs. Dressed mutton is steady at 4@ 
7c., and dressed lamb higher at 9@llc. City 
dressed veals are weak at 6@8\éc., and country 
dressed, 5@7c. City dressed beef is quiet at 6 
@8c. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The market for wheat 
has weakened somewhat in view of favorable 
reports of weather and the easing off of the for- 
eign markets, with very little demand for export. 
It is reported that the new movement of wheat 


will be early, which also depressed prices. 
Trade is consequently very narrow, with cash 
wheat quiet, and futures ereealet ge rant 


wheat is o. 2 red cash, 
sy sin corn are also on a very vor oe 
ie, 


ut considering the weakness in waeat 
ces are comparatively steady. has 
m quite an active demand m4 the West for 
corn, despite the fact that the growing crop is 
duing well and iy ep is promising. August 
corn is 464%c., and No. 2 cash, ealers are 
getting a ittle cautious about buying oats at 
their present high prices, but nevertheless the 
hold up’steady and in pretty good demand. 
There is some doubt yet about the future crop, 
and holders base their strength a great deal upon 
the small crop and the small o erings. Trade 
is light. August oats are A gs go" ; July, 48%c.; 
cash No. 2 oats, 51@52c.; 2 white Basile > 
The demand for hay is iinhi, and limited arge- 
ly to prime qualities. Prime egg is 0@ 
85c. per 1001; No. 3 to No 1 .,and clover 
mixed, 5U@60c. Straw is dull =~" easy, 
long rye at 50@65c. per 100%. and long rye and 
oat, W@d45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The consumptive 
demand of butter has been very small this week, 
but there has been a strong ave trade 
which has forced prices up. Stock has moved 
into cold storage in large quantities. Jobbers 

protest mst this. but stock is held firm, so 
that they have to advance their prices in the 
face = pe ve _ncts Comet x ogg crsemery 
is quoted at r TStx 
tiinde to seconds, 144@l6c.; State dairy, half- 
firkin tubs, 14@17ic.; Welsh tubs, 12@l6c 
Western dairy, 10@l5c.; imitation creamer: 1 

-, and factory. M9e@lic. Quality ofc eese 
continues so poor that most stock melts in the 
hot weather. Fancy grades meet with a steady 
market, and if prime a premium is paid. Large 
size full creams are 7@8%c.; small size, 7@8c.; 
choice part rope Me iis common to prime, 
24@5c., and full skims, 14@2c 


POULTRY AND EGGS. siaewens the close 
the market for live poultry has improved, and 
there is a good demand for nearly all kinds of 
stock. Prices are higher and firmer. me 
coe chickens are 20@2lc.; common to good, 
14@19c.; fowls, 10@1lc.; old roosters, 644c.; tur- 
keys, 7a9e.; ducks, 067 70c. per pair, and geese, 
75c.@$1.12 per pair. Dressed poultry has been 
rather unsatisfactory, but there are % sofa 
better trade the rest of the week. ere is, 
however, considerable a pat hand une pre- 
vious arrivals. Turkeys raicteh D ; fowls, 
644@8c 3 old cocks, datisc.; * Philade hia spring 
chickens, 25@26c.; Western dry-picked, 14@2\1c.; 
scalded, 12@18c.; Eastern spring ducks, 13@1¢4c., 
and geese, l4c. ‘The market is dull for eggs, and 
a are low and uncertain. Jersey eggs are 


18@13iéc. per doz.; State and Pennsylvania, 4 
l3c.; estern, 11IW@l2c., and inferior, $2@2.75 
per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Peaches are in slow de- 
mand at 75c.@$1.50 per crate ; 3 good apples in — 
request at $1@1.50 per crate ; Conte pears in 
fair demand at $1.75@2.25 per carrier ; Florida 
Niagara gra it dull at $1@2 per case; Southern 
plums in m t supply at 50c. per basket ; cher- 
ries ste t 2@ic. per I: strawberries. nearly 
all soft, dull and lower at 3@8c. per qt.; black- 
berries lower and more plentiful at 4@9c.; rasp- 
berries easier and irregular at 2@5c. per cup for 
up-river red, and 2@3}ec. AF spe for blackcaps ; 
huckleberries easy at per qt.; goose- 
berries unchanged at yasee watermeions steady 
ed — per 100, and muskmelons, $1@1.50 per 


iain AND VEGETABLES.—Southern 
potatoes coutinue to arrive in large quantities, 
and prices are kept low. Good potatoes are 
$1.25@1.50 per bbl, and seconds and inferiors, 
50c.@$1. Onions are plenty and weak at $1.75@2 


r sack for Egyptians, and 90c. $1. 12 per bas- 
et for Eastern shore. pupasnas T5e. per 
— bunches ; a $1 . v0 bun i cu- 


umbers, 30@80c. tomatoes, 
$1.50 a0 por crate, an ceupiamt! $2@4 per bbl. 
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FOR SALE 


1,000,000 ACRES 


of the Finest Farming Lands 


the lined of the Great Northern Railway in 
ftinnesoca Low Price and Easy Terms of tg 
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way,™ 
BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 
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AFD GET 
THE GENUINE 





©)_)HARTSHORN) 
Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


YOUNG MEN WANTED ON THE 
FAR 


. 














BY WM. HOYT COLEMAN. 


Mrs. REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, in a re- 
cent article in THE INDEPENDENT, presents 
the case of educated youth in this country 
seeking positions and fioding none, or un- 
able to work their way up as their fathers 
and grandfathers did before them, partly 
from lack of opportunity, partly from more 
cultivated needs and habits, unknown to 
the earlier, simpler days, and which make 
the seeker more fastidious in his choice. 
It is no doubt true that competition is 
sharper and competitors more numerous, 
higher standards of work are set up, and 
in all fields of human activity greater 
knowledge and skill are demanded ; but it 
is equally true that with other changes, new 
fields open and new lines of work develop in 
the older ones. 

Mrs. Davis did uot take into considera- 
tion the broad field of agriculture as afford- 
ing openings and opportunities for poor 
“Jack.’’ Possibly she did not suppose him 
either capable or willing to take hold of 
such work. Perhaps not capable, but 
young men brought to the brink of ‘* must 
do something,” are often made willing to 
do work they dislike or know nothing of, 
and not infrequently they come to do it 
very well. in fact, a willing mind goes a 
good way in such matters. Witness the 
success of the genial historian in Miss 
Beatrice Harraden’s story, ‘‘At the Green 
Dragon,” in waiting on customers at the 
bar, going for barm in the making of beer, 
carrying wood for an old woman, buying a 
pig at market, etc., all of which, to a man 
of refined tastes and literary pursuits, 
might be supposed quite unpleasant, 
especially the first, and yet his willing mind 
and real sympathy with the humble people 
around him carried him triumphantly 
through a series of employments whose 
nature would have irritated and driven off 
a man of less adaptable spirit. 

But leaving for a moment the commoner 
work of country life, let us look at some of 
the new lines that have opened in recent 
years. The application of science to agri- 
culture, which, beginning a generation ago, 
“hung fire” after its first enthusiastic re- 
ception, and seemed for a time a practical 
failure, is, in these later days, becoming a 
practical success. Some of the scientists 
went too far in their claims for what chem- 
istry could do for agriculture. Farmers 
who were making a comfortable living off 
as yet unexplored lands, without sharp 
competition, or the unccrtainty caused by 
insects and plant diseases, were not specially 
interested in the new views, and gave them 
the go by. Times have changed since then. 
Lands are yielding less, even in the older 
West, the competition of newer lands 
further away has been severety felt, com- 

mon farming has no longer paid, insects 
have multiplied, new diseases have ap- 
peared, and the poor farmer, beset on every 
side, is at last ready to hear what science, 
coupled with best business methods, has to 
say to help him out of his difficulties. This, 
with other reasons, led to the establishment 
of agricuitural experiment stations in 
nearly all our States. where problems can 
be wrought out, for which the farmer has 
neither time nor skill; it also led to the 
multiplication of farmers’ institutes which 
take the results of station work and of the 
experience of practical men who have 
tried the new methods, and in face to face 
discussion and debate bring them home to 
the farmers of different localities. 





Out of this has grown ademand for edu- 





cated young men ; first, to equip the vari- 
ous stations as they were established or 
afterward enlarged, and second, as fore 
men or managers on large estates, either as 
general foremen, or specifically as fruit 
growers, gardeners, stockmen, poultrymen, 
cheese and butter makers, etc. Of course 
the best base for this improved human 
product is the country boy, already practi- 
cally trained on the farm and familiar 
with the details of its common work, hav- 
ing plenty of that common sense developed 
by contact with practical affairs, which is 
quite as necessary in the carrying out of 
the higher line of farming. But it not sel- 
dom happens that fit fellows for the work 
are to be found in cities, boys whose tastes 
and instincts (coming in strength from 
some rural ancestor) are wholly country- 
ward, and these are likely to prove good 
stuff, too, after they have had the necessary 
experience. An eminent example of this 
sort of young man was the late Robert J. 
Swan. of Geneva, N. Y., son of a wealthy 
New York merchant, with a city bringing 
up, but continually running outside of city 
limits to see grass and cattle, to visit 
greenhouses, and in every.way indulge his 
rural tastes. He might have been a mer- 
chant—but no, he must be a farmer, and a 
farmer he became, rejoicing in big crops 
and fine cattle, scientific on broad, general 
lines, but practical in every way, traveling 
abroad, yet ever returning contented to his 
loved home on the banks of Lake Seneca. 
And s0 he lived his life, a true type of that 
too rarely found class in this country—the 
country gentleman. I could cite other in- 
stances. 

Coming now to the broad ground of gen- 
eral farming, and the question whether 
young men from cities are wanted upon 
farms without regard to scientific training, 
I think I can show a remarkable change for 
the better in the last thirty years. In the 
generation which is passing away, it was 
not easy for a city boy to get a place on a 
farm unless be had friends and influence. 
Young Swan, just referred to, did not readi- 
ly find a place on John Johnston’s farm 
and in his family until his father’s persua- 
sive speech prevailed on the cautious 
Scotchman to receive him as a boarder, 
with freedom to work as much or little as 
he pleased. Perhaps the good man foresaw 
what was likely to happen in a family of 
daughters, and it did result in the loss of 
one; but as his son-in-law settled on an 
adjoining farm and carried out many of 
John Johnston’s ideas, the latter probably 
did not view it as a loss altogether. The 
writer had a similar experience when he 
went from the same city to afarm. Slen- 
der and not strong, he could not pose as an 
‘able hand,’’ tho twenty-one years old, nor 
even as a ‘“‘stout, active boy.’”’ Through a 
relative in Hartford, an influential agri- 
culturist of Connecticut procured me a 
place with a young cheese farmer, to whom 
the five dollars a month I paid balanced the 
risk: he ran of not getting any work of 
value from me. And, in truth, I wasn’t 
worth much that year, seldom able to work 
over two hours on a hot day without re- 
treating to the house with a headache; but 
I spent a happy year, with increasing 
strength, picked up many bits of knowl. 
edge and experience; and the next year, 
instead of paying five dollars, was able to 
earn five dollars per month—and board. 
This, however, was in New York State. 
Circumstances preventing my return to the 
Connecticut farm, and wishing to see 
new phases of farming, I started out 
next spring to hunt a _ place for 
myself in Westchester County, going 
from farm to farm and offcring my serv- 
ices; but no place was found. Either the 
farmers did not want help, or they looked 
with suspicion on a “feller from York.” 
Again I resorted to ‘‘influence.’’ A busi- 
ness friend of my father’s, a miller at New- 
burg, arranged that I should go out to his 
brother, also a miller, in the Walkill Val- 
ley section of Orange County, and he would 
introduce me among the best farmers. I 
went. Werode; we saw and talked with a 
‘number, but no arrangement could be 
made. Reasons, of course, were given; but 
the real one, I think, was reluctance to take 
in a young man from the city. 1 rode back 
the eleven miles next day, and was stepping 

on the ferryboat at Newburg when the city 

miller came running down, and said: ‘I 

have just seen Mr. T——, and I think you 

will hear from him in the course of a weck.”’ 

I did hear, and in due time returned, to 
enter on another happy year of wholesome 

work on the farm, and plenty of funina 

lively circle of young people. As in the 
case of Mr. Swan, the goo@ farmer paid for 
his kindness by loss of a daughter. But 
then he lost six eventually, some in the 
same way, as I was not the only city boy he 
welcomed under his friendly roof. 





July 5, 1894. 


Now hear a tale of the present day. Last 
spring a gentJeman of Albany came into 
the office of the well-known agricultural 
paper printed there, and said he wanted to 
put his son ona farm. He was at school, 
but not in good health. Advertising was 
suggested, and tried. No mention of spe- 
cial fitness or qualification could be made, 
only the bare fact that a young man of 
eighteen, well educated, wanted to go ona 
farm ‘at moderate compensation.’ To 
the great surprise of all concerned, about 
twenty answers were received from persons 
in several States. Some of these were from 
owners of farms, others from farm mana- 
gers. All seemed in want of young men 
with or without experience, the only quali- 
fication being good habits and a knowledge 
of milking. The young man simply bad to 
make his selection of locality and take his 
pick of the places offered, which he did. I 
do not know the outcome of the experiment, 
and it is not necessary in illustration of the 
point I make—the ease with which a farm 
position can be secured in these days as 
compared with earlier times, or with secur- 
ing business and clerical positions now. 

I suppose this is due to several causes. 
The old-time native and even Irish help 
has passed or is passing away. The sturdy 
peasants who built railroads, dug canals 
and worked farms so many years are gone 
or are working their own lands. Native 
help flock to cities ; foreigners now do our 
hard labor and reliable farm help grows 
scarcer every year. In this very sea- 
son of business depression and march. 
ing ‘industrial armies” farmers cannot 
get good men, tho good wages are offered. 
On the other hand, there is an increase of 
live stock and other farms owned by 
wealthy men, needing reliable young men 
im their different divisions of labor, not 
only heads but assistants, aside from the 
regular hands. Then there is an increasing 
number of butter and cheese factories all 
needing skilled help. So, aside from the 
openings that an active young man can 
make for himself, is the many special lines 
of modern farming, here are these other 
openings waiting for him. Surely there is 
hope for both the skilled and unskilled 
*“Jacks’’ of our cities if only they are 
** minded to work ’’! 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
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FARMERS’ HOUSES. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 











I BECAME some time ago profoundly con- 
vinced that farmers’ houses were asa whole 
unwholesome. In order to be intelligently 
informed I have made investigations and 
inquiries with the following results : 

1. The location of ten houses, selected 

almost at random, and certainly giving an 
average view of farmhouses, was apparently 
selected for no purpose but convenience to 
the street. They were not all liable to be 
blown over with dust, but they lost in six 
cases the advantage of fine ground swells, 
and in four cases decided rises or mounds 
that would have afforded fine outlooks. 
Not one of the ten houses has as command- 
inga view as could be easily obtained. One 
of the ten sits in a wet, half-drained loam, 
and others are made dry only by large 
drains. The location of a country house is 
uneconomical near the street, because it 
costs so many steps to get to the fields in 
the rear. It would be always better to be 
located nearer the center of a few acres; 
aud on a large farm location might be 
guided by the lay of the land. Water 
should run off readily and away from the 
house plot, or sewerage will soon become 
impossible. One of my ten houses stands 
at a joining of two roads, and has a reputa- 
tion for funerals. The deaths are from 
spinal meningitis, typhoid fever and diph- 
theria. Another of the ten stands plump 
on the roadside, and that because it is ‘‘con- 
venient to go to town.’’ Thechildren natu- 
rally play in the street ; and dust is blown 
so easily indoors that neatness is not the 
rule of the house. These are by no means 
extreme cases even in locating houses. 

2. Cellars. Lam at a loss to know why 
peop!@ still insist on cellars: under their 
hous They are uneconomical exactly in 
proportion to the excellence of the house 
and its furnishings; that is, if you havea 
furnace in your cellar fruit and vegetables 
will no longer keep in good condition. I 
confess to having a cellar under my whole 
house. Before I used a furnace itgwas a 
capital place for fruit storage. To keep 
fruit well needs a room too damp for 
human beings to livein. Finding my cellara 
storage of unwholesome air that penetrated 
the rooms above, and when closed quite to 
a perceptible injury of health, I grouted the 
floors and put in afurnace. It remains 
convenient for some things, but not for 

fruit. Iam prow building a fruit cellar un- 
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der a carriage house. This subject must be 
carefully considered. Under one of my 
ten houses is a dugout that is used mainly 
for cabbages and potatoes. The stench 
from these as they more or less decay is 
always in the house. The family is not 
susceptible to disease, but it is never well. 
The whole stock is of an unwholesome 
diagnosis. Four of my ten cellars are on 
low lands and flooded every spring with 
high-water freshets. Driving up the lane 
by the door of a cellar in a large farmhouse 
the stenchis a horrid compound of decay 
and mold. The cellar pest cannot be ex- 
aggerated. My family physician says to 
me: “I am obliged to hunt some of these 
farmhouses all over for lack of sanitary 
habits ; but the cellars! oh, you should see 
them and smell them!” It is economical 
to have our cellars under other buildings, 
or outside of our houses. ‘‘ Were I to build 
again I would have a basement for cellar, 
kitchen and storage rooms,almost on a Jevel 
with the ground, and elevators.’”’ This is 
the decision of a man who has tried cellars 


thoroughly. I believe our best plan is open 
ventilation beneath our houses, and 
solid floors to secure warmth. The 


miasm from the soil should not be 
caged into the house. But when cellars 
must he had let them be grouted with 
water-lime cement, and the windows on all 
sides be as large as possible. I have found 
three of my ten cellars with muddy bot- 
toms, and one into which every rain brings 
a flooding from higher ground. . Boards 
were covered, or half covered, in the dirt 
that had washed in. But the worst can 
never be told of this cellar question. These 
dugouts, often not more than six feet in 
depth, are the receptacles of old fish, old 
lard, rusty pork, leaky vinegar and oil bar- 
rels, old vegetables, overlooked, rotting ap- 
ples and potatoes and cabbages. I am con- 
fident that a large share of rheumatism 
and general aches of a housebold, as well as 
not seldom the typhoid fevers and diphthe- 
rias, are due to cellars. Just as little wood 
as possible should be in or about the cellar, 
and what is should be kept constantly 
whitewashed with lime. A good drain 
should also in all cases be Jaid outside the 
walls and a little lower than the founda- 
tion. In this lay six-inch tiles and fill above 
with stones for two or three feet. 

The foundation of a house is the most 
important part of it, but for some reason is 
most carelessly built. It seems strange 
that for a very meager saving a man will 
have a wet cellar below and a hot, close 
attic above. But our farmhouses do more 
than this. The foundation is in many cases 
uneconomically built, without care for so- 
lidity. The very simplest and best wall is 
madeof stone and cement. Cementor water 
lime costs but little more than common 
lime, and in the long run is cheapest. It is 
dampness-proof when properly used. 

There is a good deal more to be said 
about model farmhouses, or unmodel ones ; 
but my object is covered by referring to 
two or three more very common oversights. 
The first of these is the fact that the mod- 
ern kitchen is the worst considered room in 
the house. It ought to be the most studi- 
ously planned. The old-fashioned farm 
kitchen was half the house. Out of it opened 
a couple of bedrooms anda pantry. Over 
it were two chambers, half attic. Now 
there are parlors, sitting room, dining 
rooms, and the kitchen is a small, mean 
room in the rear, where no wothan can en- 
joy life or be a happy house mistress. 
There ought to be provision for sweetness 
and coolness and wholesomeness, I was in 
the kitchen recently of a large house where 
a trap opened into a sewer; into this was 
poured all the kitchen slop. It was thought 
to be a nice contrivance to save the women 
work, ‘‘steps,” they call it. There was 
typhoid feverin the house last year; and 
there will be more of it. Equally bad is 
the habit of throwing slops outside the 
door, or into a drain near by. There are 
several ways for disposing of sink and other 
slops. I like best a supply of large, heavy 
pails, and these emptied as soon as full 
about the lawn trees, never using the same 
tree oftener than once in two or three days. 
Here is a benefit to the tree, and the poison 
is disposed of safely. The second kitchen 
appurtenance of importance is large win- 
dows on two sides, and, if possible, a fire- 
place; if not, a flue in the wall for ventila- 
tion. Water from both cistern and well 
should be brought into the house, and made 
obtainable by pumps in-a common sink. 
Cisterns should be very large, and wells 
deep enough to be sure of good, pure, cold 
water the year around. The arrange- 
ment of pipes is an important matter, 
but lies beyond my provision. But 
what I have suggested is quite with- 
in the bounds of cheapness and econ- 
omy. Yet of my ten houses one has 
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no cistern whatever, but gets its rain 
water in casks under the eaves, and not 
one has an arrangement for rain water sup- 
ply that is anyways adequate in case of a 
drought. The matter of ventilation is 
shamefully neglected. Women are obliged 
to cook where all the gas, steam, smoke and 
vapors make the air intolerable. This is so 
easily avoided by flues in the wall that 
comfortable kitchens may and should be 
the rule. I know a few kitchens which are 
so homelike and delightful that they are 
the most attractive not only for the family, 
but for visitors. 

One more point before I leave this sub- 
ject; can anybody say why a farmer’s house 
should not have a bath room? Yet 
all over the country we see standing apart 
from the house, and generally in full sight, 
outhouses that are frequented by the family 
in winter and in summer, while no family 
arrangements are provided for bathing 
except with basin and towel. The habits 
of such families can only be guessed at. A 
neat bath room, with a large-sized tub, and 
a privy basin and wash basin, can be pro- 
vided in any house, adjacent to the kitchen, 
for fifty dollars, and more _ elaborate 
arrangements with hot water boiler and hot 
water for bath tub and for sink, can be had 
for fifty more. Few farmhouses would 
find it necessary to expend over two 
hundred dollars for water carried to 
upper floors. For invalids and feeble con- 
stitutions, this is allimportant. It is pure 
barbarism to continue the habit of building 
outhouses. It is equally uncivilized to 
have no preparations for bathing the whole 
body. I have written on the supposition 
that ranges are already adopted. This, I 
am glad to say, is a very general fact. I 
should like to enlarge on other items. The 
ideal country home is so cheaply and easily 
secured, and so easily is missed. We are 
quite too likely to enlarge on the flowers 
and fruits and adornments and neglect the 
very beginnings of comfort, wealth and 
beauty. 

CuinTON, N. Y. 


THE AQUATIC GARDEN. 


BY HORTENSE SHARE. 








No one feature adds more grace and 
beauty tolarge grounds than a lake or pond 
full of lilies and water plants. It need not 
be large to be effective ; but the more space 
the more kinds can be grown, and the 
plants need not be crowded. A rough, 
rocky, irregular margin is desirable, and 
the interstices between the rocks should be 
filled with rich earth, and set with trailing 
and bushy plants that bloom continuously 
or are ornamental in their foliage. Caphea, 
or ladies’ cigar plant, bears tubular flow- 
ers of a bright-red;and dark-red purple color 
and are profuse bloomers all summer. Gay 
striped petunias, artillery ferns, and trail- 
ing nasturtiums make spots of vivid color 
in all the various shades of light yellow, 
rich, velvety bronze, and dark reds; varie- 
gated balm, and the trailing, rushlike grass, 
with its profusion of bright red tubular 
flowers, make a beautiful border for this 
fairy lake. 

Last summer at The Soldiers’ Home, 
Dayton, O., I saw two large lakes (in what 
had been an old quarry) filled with many 
and rare aquatic plants, that reached the 
perfection of water gardening. 

Linquired the names of many new to me, 
and have gathered all the information I 
could with regard to their culture, etc. 
Among the plants were the new African 
lilies, Zanzibariensis, pink and blue, the 
orchid water lily or water hyacinth, Ponte- 
deria, the beautiful water poppy, Lymno- 
charis Humboldti, Egyptian lotus, Nelwm- 
bium speciosum, etc. 

The new Zanzibar lilies are yet rare, and 
many do not believe there are pink and 
blue lilies; neither do they believe they 
can be cultivated with satisfactory results 
by any but professional florists. They can 
be grown from seed by amateurs, in ponds, 
tanks and large tubs. The size of the flow- 
ers depends on the size of the vessels in 
which the plants are grown and the rich- 
ness of the soil. The seeds are as small as 
poppy seed, and will germinate if properly 
treated in six tofifteendays. Their culture 
is simple. These are the directions given 
by those who have been successful: ‘‘ Take 
small cups, like tea or coffee cups, fill them 
half or two-thirds full with fine, rich gar- 
den soil, press it down hard and firm, and 
scatter the seeds on the surface, covering 
them to the depth of an eighth or quarter 
of an inch with clean sand. Then fill up 
carefully with water, so as not to disturb 
the seeds, and place where they will keep at 
a temperature of seventy or eighty degrees 
till they germinate. Those who have no 
greenhouse can start them near a stove, or 
on the mantelpiece, moving them to a 


warm, sunny window as soon as the plants 
are wellup. Examine often and see that 
the water does not evaporate. After the 


plants have made leaves a quarter inch | 


across, and are large enough to handle, 
transplant to two inch pots which have 
been nearly filled with soil composed of old, 


well-decayed stable manure, and garden | 
soil in about equal parts. Press the soil | 


down firm and set a plant in each pot, cov- 
ering the soil with a little sand to hold it 
down. They can be kept in a greenhouse, 
hotbed, or a warm, sunny window in the 
house, until time to plant out in the tubs 
in June, when all danger of frost is over- 

Tubs can be made from any strong, tight 
barrel, or molasses hogshead, or tanks 
made of cement can be made in the ground 


of any size desired. The tubs can be set on * 


the surface or sunk partly or wholly in the 
ground. They should stand where they 
get six or eight hours’ sunevery day. Fill 
the tubs half full of soil of equal parts of 
garden soil and old, decayed manure, firm- 
ing it well down. Set only one plant ina 
tub, and cover the soil with an inch or two 
of coarse sand or gravel to hold it down. 
Do not cover the plants with more than 
two inches of water until they have made 
considerable growth. Deep water is not 
necessary at any time: four to eight inches 
isenough. The water in the tubs should 
be changed during the summer to keep it 
from becoming stagnate. 

The wonderful water hyacinth is much 
admired, and gives great satisfaction wher- 
ever grown. Instead of growing in the soil 
it floats on the water. It has curisusly in- 
flated leaf-stalks which look like smal} 
balloons or bladders. A large mass of 
feathery blue roots grow downward, tbeir 
ends growing lightly in the soil. The shin- 
ing leaves form an odd roset, in the midst 
of which rise upspikes of flowers resembling 
hyaciuths. ‘The flowers are larger than a 
silver dollar. Color a lilac-rose, spark- 
ling as if covered with diamond dust, The 
large upper petal has a mi tillic blue blotch 
in the center, and in that a deep golden 
yellow spot. Many of these flowers are as 
beautiful as the choicest and most costly 
orchids. Can be grown in tubs or ponds. 

The new water poppy isa charming and 
easily grown plant, with flowers of a bright 
lemon color with black stamens. Similar 
in color and shape to the yellow California 
poppy, but of larger size. It is one of the 
most cheerful-looking plants, always cov- 
ered with flowers. A close mat of small 
shiny leaves covers the surface of the water, 
the flowers standing a few inches above 
them. It should be set around the edges of 
a pond in shallow water. 

Egyptian Lotus, Nelwmbium speciosum. 
This is a grand, tropical-looking plant. 
In rich soil I have seen it with leaves thirty 
inches across on foot-stalks five to six feet 
high. At first the buds appear like gigantic 
rosebuds—when they open like immense 
tulips ; the base of the petal is creamy white, 
shaded toward the end into bright pink. 

The American Lotus(Nelumbiwm luteum) 
is rarely found in the Eastern States, there 
beingonly three localities where it is indi- 
genous. At the West and Southit is more 
common. It is called the water chinquapin, 
because theseed resembles the chinquapin 
(Custanea pumila) of the Southern States. 
The fleshy roots or tubers send up long leaf 
and flower stalks, their length depending 
upon the depth of waterin which they grow. 
The leaves are from one to two feet broad, 
and turned up at the edges. Blossoms f1om 
June to September. The stamens are nu- 
merous on the receptacle which enlarges 
into a top-shaped, odd-looking body, bear- 
ing ten or more ovaries (seed), which are 
each separately immersed in as many hol- 
lows; the seeds look exactly like small 
acorns, or chinquapins, the small end _peer- 
ing through the orifice ; and are of a fleshy. 
farinaceous snbstance. As soon as the 
seeds are fertilized, the large seed-vessel 
bends over and sinks below the surface 
where the seeds mature and then fail to the 
bottom to germinate. This lily is beauti- 
ful, leaf, bud, flower and seed. One of the 
curiosities of the Floral kingdom. 

Nymphea odorata is our pative water or 
pond Ifly ; indigenons East and West. Those 
who have grown it in ponds or tubs, or 
gathered it in itsnative haunts, are familiar 
with its beauty as it lifts its white waxen 
cups and golden heart to the kisses of the 
midsummer sun. ‘ 

Nympheea odorata rosea is a pink variety 
called the Cape Cod lily and 1s the hand- 
somest of the hardy, native varieties; 
blooming earlier and continuing later than 
the common white varieties. 

Nymphea pygmea is the smallest of all 
water lilies; is a nativeef Siberia. Blooms 
freely all summer; flowers pure white and 
about the size of a silver baif-dollar, open- 
ing at noon, closing at night. 

umphea alt. candidissima. Isa large- 
flowered variety ; pure waxy white, and ex- 
quisitely beautiful. Any and all of these 
aquatic plants are well worthy of care and 
cultivation. Even two or three varieties 
prove a treasure and are a joy to behold. 


FARMINGTON, MINN. 
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Restores Natural Color 


“My hair began turning gray and 
falling out. I tried many remedies. 


but obtained no satisfaction until I 
used Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
t 


One bottle 
restored my hair to its natural color 
and_ fullness.” — Mrs. HERZMANN, 
359 East 68th st., New York City. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell 
ps Mass., U.S. A. . 








Studebaker Brothers, 


265 and 267 Canal Street, New York. 
(20 Feet East of Broadway.) 


FARM WAGONS, FARM CARTS, 


BUSINESS WAGONS, TRUCKS. 
STREET SPRINKLERS, LAWN SPRINKLERS. 


A large and attractive stock of 


BUGGIES and SURREYS, 


Runabouts, Phaetons, Buckboards, 
Depot Wagons. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF 


FANCY DRIVING TRAPS. 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Bas been a never-failing family remedy 720: 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA: 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IF 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains at 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. itsoothe 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats ané 
sightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the tasts 

For Sale by 2ll Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c.; $1.00. 


dr. WM. HALL ©O., NEW YORK, 
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of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of alin. in leavening st —Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Royat BAKING Powpzr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 

A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 

ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
m, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 












A Practical, Every-day 


Cook Book 
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FREE, cated Don’t fall to’ get the 
WATCH-CLOCK, 


Sa setae For full particulars 


ERICAN TF COMPANY 
HEGRE: Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, N.Y. 


rag Popularized 


2 Is the sport of cycling. The devotees to 
) this healthful pleasure are innumerable. 
« Men and women 

5 out-door exercise, and 
; the bicycle furnishes the}iy / 
; best and most agreeable 4@ 
means of obtaining * 
dit. When so many 
e@ are buying a 
¢ bicycle for the fi 
{ time, it is well to remember that the 
| delight of wheeling is proportionate to) 
) the quality of the wheel, and 


+ Columbia Bicycles % 


¢ leave nothing to be desired in this direc- 
, tion. No one ever bought a Columbia { 
{and regretted the selection afterwards. § 
§ These wheels, the product of the oldest $ ’ 
§ makers in America and the greatest in the j 
§ world, are always in advance of the} 
) times, and combine every essential quality ¢ 
~! bicycle excellence. They are thor- ¢ 
y built, graceful in style, and as‘ 
bes light A a wheel of proper strength can § 
be, while their beautiful finish, which is a 
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BDNOUGT HEATER 


AND 


HOT WATER. 


Have stood the test 25 years. 
Send for Catalogue. 
LE BOSQUET BROS., 


82 Union St. Boston, Mass. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 22d, 18%. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1893. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1898......... $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

FJAMUATY, MBB... 2.20000 coves Sevvcccccsse.ce 1,403,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... .............+++ 4,597,068 47 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1893, to 3ist December, 1893..............+00 


Losses paid daring the same 
period 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


$7,998,455 00 
1,652,000 00 


Six per cent. i on the tandi 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 
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January ist, 1894. 


ASSETS........... $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES 7.826,230 65 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 5:2 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
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Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


205,600 46 | 





HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS.. 
United States Hotel. 


Season of 1894 opens June 
22d, and remains open 
until October 1st. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 
HILL’S MANSION HOUSE, 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Open through the year. 


Plimpton House and Annexes, 
WATCH HILL, R. I. 








Open May 2th to Oct. Ist. Send for Circular to 
Watch Hill or Easthampton. 


WILLIAM HILL. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


700 Mile 
SEA TRIPS 


Old Dominion Line 
To Old Pint Comfort or Vinpnin Beach and et, 


(Hygeia Hotel.) (Princess Anne Hotel.) 
Most Delightful Resorts on the Atlantic Coast for a 


SUMMER OUTING 


MAY BE MADE FOR 
Old Point Comfort, $16.00 $ [ 7 











$ [ Virginia Beach, - 17.00 
A day and a quarter at either hotel, 


INCLUDING EVERY EXPENSE. 


OF MEALS AND BERTHS EN ROUTE AND ADAY ANDA 

QUARTER’S BOARD AT EITHER HOTEL. 

This trip is an ideal one, as the 
course skirts the coast with little 
likelihood of seasickness, and passes 
in review many watering places and 
points of interest. 

teamers for NORFOLK PORTSMOUTH, OLD 

POINT CO. MFORT and NEWPORT NEWS, VIR- 
GINIA A BEACH ERSBURG and RICHMOND, 
VA. ASHINGTON, D. C.—Mon., Tues., Wed., 
urs., God Bar ForRiGHMOND via JAMES RIV- 


£ER—Mon . Wed., and Sat. For WEST. yy a? Va. 


Tues., Thurs. and Sat. From B., foot 


at 3 P. Saturdays T P. ag “Through 
tickets ona freight rates to all points 
For printed matter and full particulars address 
- OLD DOMINION 8S. 8S. CO., 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, 
Trafic Mgr., Pier 26, N. R., New York. 





Stretches in unbroken length 
From St. Paul to Pacific Ocean — 


patios the most sublime and m 
scenery in the world. 


Every Comfort and Luxury of Mod- 
ern Travel 


of the 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 








STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


it up success y Decorators or Carpenters 
classes of balldings ~ & and new. Send for 


y pattern 
HENRY 's. NORTHROP. 30 Rose Street, New York. 











July 5, 1894. 





OF THE 


Weber Piano | 


from ‘the. mustetan’s standpoint, and i gg 4 
' ardor gs ‘toutes other 
t made. 









Gaiienen Sth Ave. and 16th St. i 


NEW YORK CITY. 
med 


The De Miel’s Perfect Health Biscuit. 
If not found at your Grocer’s, send 10 cts. in Stamps to 
The Dake Bakery Co., Chicago, Ill., 
FOR SAMPLE BY MAIL FREE. 


. LODGE, 














2% Brom field 
Street, - 
Boston, Mass. 





SEND US 
FIVE batt y~ 53 STAMPS 


TWO YANKEE MENDERS 





With which to repair your Garden Hose until you 
can buy some BLAC: LINE COTTON HOSE. 


Boston Woven Hose an 1 Rubber Co., 


0 Lake St., Cae. 943 North 2a St. 


Louis. 
810 Blake St., 14 Fremont 8t.. to? 


Francisco. 





9 coupe wih er ith plated | st ef 2 


Made of best 
for 3 years. 

yal 
a 


hat wo 








“A Sc: 
; tent docigns and ty 
OXFORD MFG. “a 340 Wabash ag mH. 





Hydrants. —e Wa 


WorksFounded in 1832 


Highest medal awarded 
them a the Universal “h 


ition at 
Tae Vien Austria, in 
Gonteniial Eshithdon 


Remington Bicycles. 











Materials and workmanship 
are the best obtainable. 
Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT -CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. 


9 PATTERNS. POPULAR WEIGHTS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputation. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 
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